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PREFACE. 


An  object  of  the  deepest  and  most  jilial  interest 
has  sanctified  the  Author's  labours  throughout  the 
composition  of  the  present  work. 

Obstacles  of  an  entirely  unavoidable  and  unfore- 
seen nature  have  conspired  to  delay  the  publication 
up  to  the  present  moment,  and  the  Author  would 
therefore  hope,  that  his  best  apologies,  for  the  pro- 
tracted period  which  has  elapsed  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  book,  and  tiie  notification  of  their 
kind  desire  to  patronize  it,  will  be  received  by  the 
Subscribers  in  the  same  spirit,  as  that  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  may  have  induced  them  to  subscribe; 
and  with  such  just  appreciation  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  called  it  into  existence,  as  those  circum- 
stances may  be  considered  to  merit. 

The  Author  has  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
his  original  design  with  regard  to  the  form  and 
contents  of  the  volume.  During  its  progress 
through  the  press,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  his  more 
elaborate  Poem,  "  Zcila,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Cabul," 
was  not  so  complete  in  its  details  as  he  could  have 
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wished  it  to  be,  and,  as,  possibly,  his  supporter*  may 
have  been  led  to  expect;  or,  at  all  events,  were  in- 
dubitably entitled  to  deserve  at  his  hands ;  and  also, 
that  a  much  larger  body  of  notes  would  be  requisite 
than  he  had  originally  anticipated.  These  consi- 
dei-ations  necessitated  the  enlargement  of  the  Poem 
from  five  to  six  cantos,  and  other  additions  to  the 
text,  extending  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  lines, 
with  their  equivalent  accessory  amount  of  notes. 
Hence  the  minor  poems,  which  were  to  have  origin- 
ally concluded  the  volume,  have  been  from  necessity 
excluded,  and  will  form  a  portion  of  a  forthcoming- 
work,  which  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the  Author 
to  publish,  should  sufficient  inducement  be  held  out 
to  him  by  the  success  of  his  first  effort. 

Whether  the  Author  was  justified  in  this  exclusion, 
or  otherwise,  he  must  leave  to  the  kind  estimate  of 
the  Subscribers,  on  the  following  cogent  grounds. 

Firstly:  the  large  additions,  to  the  extent  already 
stated  (an  extra  canto  and  many  hundreds  of  sub- 
sidiary lines),  and  the  more  copious  form  of  the 
notes,  irrespective  of  its  more  general  completeness, 
and  the  increase  of  interest  given  to  the  Poem, 
in  the  development  and  amount  of  incident,  may 
be,  it  is  suggested  with  all  deference,  considered  a 
reasonable  and  adequate  equivalent  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  minor  poems. 
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Seeondly  :  the  Author  has  unfortunately  disco- 
vered, too  late,  that  the  present  size  of  the  work, 
taking  the  limited  number  of  his  Subscribers,  and  the 
publishing  price  into  consideration,  already  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  its  being,  at  the  outset,  even 
triflingly  remunerative ;  indeed,  he  will  be  exposed 
to  a  certain  loss,  should  he  fail  in  obtaining,  eventu- 
ally, an '  adequate  accession  of  support  beyond  that, 
which  he  has  already  had  the  honour  to  receive — a 
support,  moreover,  that  he  could  never  have  hoped 
for  from  the  public  at  large. 

Consequently,  however  much  an  Author's  am- 
bition may  have  been  served,  the  less  secondary  and 
original  objects  of  his  undertaking  will  incur  great 
risk  of  being  ultimately  and  irremediably  defeated. 
He  begs,  therefore,  to  leave  his  justification  to  the 
better  judgment  of  tlie  Subscribers,  whether  he  has 
made  his  peace  with  them  for  the  abandonment  of 
his  original  design,  or  unduly  failed  in  adhering  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  first  circulars  he  had  the  honour 
to  submit  to  the  larger  proportion  of  his  patrons. 

It  being  unfortunately  but  too  true,  that  poetry 
now-a-days,  however  brilliant  its  character,  very 
rarely  assumes  that  strong  hold  upon  public  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  which  it  ought  to  possess, 
and  in  by-gone  times  could  always  command,  the 
Author's  hopes,  founded  upon  an  entire   conscious- 
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ness  of  the  mediocre  nature  of  his  production, 
cannot  anticipate  for  it  even  the  trivial  amount  of 
public  patronage  which  has  been  bestowed  on  works 
of  an  avowedly  superior  order,  whether  in  relation 
to  the  affluence  of  interest,  or  the  commanding  in- 
tellect and  inspiration  displayed  in  their  composition, 
to  all  of  which,  neither  the  present  work,  nor  its 
Author,  dare  lay  the  most  remote  claim  or  pretension 
He  has  simply,  under  certain  influences  of  a  pecu- 
liarly domestic  nature,  and  for  the  worthiest  of 
objects,  unbiassed  by  any  considerations  of  literary 
ambition,  endeavoured  to  describe  and  embody,  in  a 
metrical  and  narrative  form,  the  scenes  which  came 
under  his  personal  inspection  and  observation,  and 
such  incidents  as  Avere  related  to  him  during  his 
presence  at  Cabul,  and  various  parts  of  Affghanis- 
tan,  with  the  "  Veteran  Army  of  Candahar,"  under 
the  late  lamented  Sir  William  Nott,  K.C.B. ;  and 
whenever  his  own  enquiries  and  experience  have 
failed  to  assist  him  in  the  essential  development  of 
his  story,  he  has  drawn  largely  upon  the  stores  of 
others  who  have  traversed  the  same  ground,  and 
been  participators  in  all  the  dreadful  scenes  which 
they  have  so  much  more  graphically  and  faithfully 
depicted.  To  the  works  of  the  heroic  Lady  Sale — 
Captain  Eyre — Dr.  Atkinson — the  Rev.  J.  N.  Allen 
— Vigne,  and  the  Author  of  "  Long  Engagements," 
the  Author  is  much  indebted,  and  he  begs  to  tender 
his  best  acknowledgments  to  these  authors  for  the 
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assistance  and  information  he  has  derived  from  their 
works. 

The  Author  is  assured  that  this,  his  first  Hterary 
attempt,  goes  forth  under  the  kindest  and  most  con- 
siderate auspices,  although  he  must  confess  himself 
somewhat  discouraged  and  alarmed  by  the  appre- 
hensions of  some  of  his  dearest  and  most  intimate 
friends,  who  have  expressed  themselves  somewhat 
astounded  at,  and  doubtful  of,  the  success  likely  to 
attend  the  effrontery,  which  has  dared  to  handle  a  sub- 
ject of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  and  further  aggravated 
the  crime  by  clothing  that  subject  in  a  six-canto  garb. 
The  Author  dare  not  question,  or  gainsay  the  justice 
of  these  views,  and,  consequently,  the  support  he  has 
already  received  he  feels  to  have  been  dictated  by 
motives  of  no  common  order,  and  which  he  is  proud 
to  know,  and  he  trusts  that  he  mav  be  so  understood 
in  the  fullest  possible  sense,  must  ever  command  his 
every  most  unqualified  sentiment  of  a  grateful  and 
enduring  recognition. 

CHARLES  FINCEl  MACKENZIE. 


1 Q,  Southampton- place ,  Cambcrwell. 
Dec.  10,  1849. 
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CANTO   THE    FIRST. 


I. 

O'er  Cabul's  far-fam'd  clustering  vines,' 
No  more  the  summer  sun  declines ; — 
O'er  orchard,  bow'r,  and  shady  grove 
The  signs  of  early  Autumn  rove, 
And  russet  tints  o'er  nature  fling 
A  sober  dim  apparelling  ; — 
The  waning  earth  seems  strewn  with  gloom, 
And  mournful  of  her  summer  bloom  ; — 
The  year,  grown  ancient  and  sedate. 
Lacks  the  broad,  genial  beams  which  late, 
With  affluent  sheen  and  fervid  j)OwV, 
Gladden'd  its  lost  meridian  hour ; — • 
And  summer  smiles  no  longer  strew 
The  rugged  steeps  of  Behmaroo,'^ 
Or  sport  the  heathery  shndjs  among. 
Which  stud  the  slopes  of  Seali  Sung!^ 
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II. 

Aurora's  bright  and  matin  lip 

No  more  may  dewy  nectar  sip, 

From  all  the  bright-Ieav'd,  fragrant  flowers, 

Which  bloom'd  in  Cabul's  thousand  bow'rs — '* 

Those  matchless  bow'rs,  so  bright  and  gay, 

Her  boast  through  many  an  ancient  day, 

Ere  fell  her  glory  to  decay  ! 

Where  the  queen-rose,  in  stately  bloom. 

And  orange-flow'r  late  mingled  fair. 
And  sigh'd  their  beauty  and  perfume 

Upon  the  still,  enaraour'd  air, 
Is  heard  the  death-song  of  the  flowers. 
Mourning  their  lov'd,  lost,  summer  hours. 

III. 

Less  bright  and  genial  are  the  dews 
Chill  falling  o'er  the  violet's  hues  ; 
The  butterfly-wand'rer  journeys  on, 

With  drooping  wing  and  faded, 
For  the  lights  of  his  summer  love  are  gone, 
And  fate's  approaching  footstep  wan 

Hath  his  own  bright  pinions  shaded ;  — 
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And  o'er  the  terrac'd  vineyards  too  ^ 
Is  spread  a  sickly,  changeful  hue, 
And  woodland  brake,  and  verdant  vale, 
Have  still  the  same,  lorn  saddening  tale  ! 
In  each  ephemeral  leaflet  sere, 

Whirled  earthward  from  the  parent  tree, 
A  voice  of  presage,  sad  and  drear. 

Tells  the  year's  coming  destiny 

In  sorrowful  monotony. 

IV. 

Nor  may  the  Bul-bul's  pensive  note^ 

On  the  light  evening  breezes  float. 

As  wont,  when  summer  twilight  woo'd 

The  descant  of  her  tuneful  mood  — 

Nor  comes  she  out,  'neath  the  clear  blue  sky. 

To  watch  those  sprinkled  lights  on  high, 

Shedding  around  night's  breathless  calm 

Bright  beams  of  love ;  while  from  the  bow'rs 
Rose  through  the  air  the  perfum'd  balm 

Of  countless,  dew-gemm'd,  clustering  flow'rs — 
No  more  is  thy  twilight  chaunting  heard, 
Tiiou  lonely  and  disconsolate  bird — 
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Hush'd  is  the  summer's  dirge — thy  wail 
Fled  by  on  its  last  and  lightest  gale  ! 


V. 


Hush'd,  too,  the  mysterious  music  made. 

By  numberless  and  brawling  rills,'' 
Meandering  through  each  woodside  glade, 

Or  leaping  from  the  girdling  hills. 
Which  with  exultant  pride  look  down 
O'er  Cabul's  city  of  renown, — ^ 
Where  many  a  goodly,  gorgeous  sight 
Inspires  the  gazer  with  delight — 
Her  palaces  and  storied  halls — 
Her  bastion'd,  battlemented  walls — 
Her  holy  shrines — the  Musjid  Shahee — 
The  Durbah-Kaneh — Harem- Serai — 
Shah  Timoor's — Baber's  regal  tombs —  ^ 
The  Shor  Bazaar's  artistic  domes. 
Whose  picturesque  magnificence, 
Hath  handed  down  to  endless  fame 
Khan  Ali  Merdan's  princely  name,'** 
And  opulence  and  munificence  ! 
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The  Bala-Hissar,  fam'd  afar," 
Proud  Cabul's  stalwart  citadel, 
Whose  lordly  height  beseemeth  well 

Its  fitting  purposes  of  war  ! 

VI. 

Would'st  glad  thy  far  exploring  sight, 

And  Cabul's  city  fairly  view, 
Seek  Kaja-SufFa's  westward  height  '^ 

When  morning  beams  are  o'er  the  dew — 
And,  midway  up  that  mountain-steep, 

Thou'lt  mark  a  lonely  burial-place, 
Where,  requiem'd  in  their  wakeless  sleep, 
By  the  bleak  winds  which  o'er  them  sweep, 

Are  laid  the  throngs  of  Moslem  race. 
With  loose-pil'd  stones  'tis  cinctur'd  round,- 
While  humble  and  unhonour'd  mound, '^ 

And  marble  head-stone,  stately  tomb. 
Profusely  stud  the  shelving  ground. 

Yet,  sinless  of  sepulchral  gloom, 
Tliis  "  City  of  the  Silent  "  springs,^' 
Bride-hke,  array'd  in  blossomings. 
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Here  creeping  wild-flowers  modest  bloom, 
And  waft  abroad  their  bland  perfume — 
With  unassuming  beauty  shine 
Amid  the  haughtier  wreaths  which  twine 
Around  each  sculptur'd,  turban'd  head/^ 
In  pious  memory  of  the  dead  : 
While  cypress  bough  and  foliage  wave 
Their  verdant  honours  o'er  each  grave  ! 
And  here,  with  sooth'd  and  musing  breast, 
Thy  pilgrim-toiling  thou  may'st  rest ; 
Or,  with  enraptur'd  gaze,  look  forth 
On  every  hand — east,  south,  and  north. 
Thy  wond'ring  and  exploring  eye 
Each  various  scene  shall  quick  descry  ! 

VII. 

Cast  down  thy  searchful  gazing  now — 
Where  frowns,  in  stately  might  and  tall. 
The  Bala  Hissar's  eastern  \vall. 

O'er  the  broad  swamp,  and  vale  below, 

The  village  roofs  of  Beni-Sher  '^ 

Cluster  in  lowly  beauty  there, 

Surrounded  by  their  gardens  fair. 
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Behold  !  beneath  thee,  broadly  spread, 
Lies  the  hush'd  city— thou  might'st  deem 

'Twere  some  lone  sanctuary  of  the  dead, 
So  noiseless,  solemn,  doth  it  seem. 

No  human  step  appears  to  explore  it, 

To  burst  the  spell  of  silence  o'er  it — 

Nor  doth  the  gush  of  voices  come 

To  glad  thee  with  life's  busy  hum — 

The  mingling  house-tops  stretch  away, 

In  chequer'd,  singular  array, 

Flatten'd,  arena-like,  and  blending 

With  the  far  plain  beyond  extending, 

While  round  the  embattl'd  hills  are  bending  '' 

In  semicircular  display. 

Frequent,  the  dark-hued  patches  dot 
The  outskirts  of  the  level  scene. 

Marking  each  fair  and  favour'd  spot. 
Garden,  and  grove,  and  vineyard  green. 

Clambering  the  terrace-groov'd  hill-side, 

In  fruitful  and  luxuriant  pride  ! 
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VIII. 


NoM%  further  north,  gaze  out  again, 
Along  the  far  receding  plain — 
Westward,  Behmaroo's  storied  height 
Falls  boldly  on  thy  wandering  sight, 
Flanking,  with  broad  continuous  span. 
The  roadway  to  the  Kohistan — 
While  Seah-Sung's  low  hills  expand, 
Opposing  on  the  eastward  hand — 
Strewn  o'er  the  plain,  which  lies  between, 
Peering  above  the  orchards  green. 
The  clustering  forts  are  dimly  seen  ; 
And  mark  each  strong  and  feudal  hold"^ 
Of  haughty  Khan  and  Chieftain  bold. 

IX. 

Doth  martial  musing  chain  thy  mind? 
Sad  recompense  thou'lt  surely  find. 
If  fall,  in  mute  and  just  surprise, 
Thy  practis'd  and  prophetic  eyes 
Where  the  ill-fam'd  Cantonment  lies  !'^ 
Oh  !  monument  of  feeble  skill  ! 
Oh  !  offspring  of  one  ruling  will ! 
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Oh  !  sorry  strongliold  !  wrought  and  plann'd 

With  scarce  the  merit  of  desi2:n — 
Hemm'd  in — o'erlook'd  on  every  hand, 
The  neighbouring  forts  and  heights  command 

Each  inmost  or  more  distant  line  ! 
Oh  !  was  it,  that  our  Ensrlish  blood 
Hath  ever  'gainst  fierce  odds  withstood. 

Victorious  and  triumphantly, 
The  battle  shock  on  open  field. 
Unaided  by  the  rampart's  shield, 

That  thou  wert  fashion'd  thus,  to  be 
The  grave-yard  of  our  Chivalry  ? 
On  whom  may  fall  the  signal  blame. 
Be  their's  the  deep  and  lasting  shame — 
Be  their's  the  woe  which,  harrowing,  roams 
Through  Britain's  desolate,  bleeding  liomes — 
Be  their's,  with  shrinking  soul,  to  hear 
The  phantom  wail,  and  shriek  of  fear, 
Yell'd,  constant,  o'er  the  severing  wave. 

From  that  barbarian,  distant  clime 

Of  treach'rous  wrath  and  damning  crime. 

Where  Britain's  thousands,  for  all  time, 
Have  found  a  wide,  unhonour'd  lirave  ! 
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X. 


The  westering  breeze's  sigh  is  gone — 

No  more,  the  rustling  thickets  through, 
It  mingles  with  the  plaintive  tone 

Of  night-bird's  song,  or  stock-dove's  coo  ; 
For  harsher  sounds  are  on  the  air, 
Than  erst  bespake  its  presence  there — 
And  the  leaves  are  falling  fast 

From  the  many-tinted  trees. 
And  float  through  the  air,  upcast 

By  the  chill  and  gusty  breeze — 
And  the  flowers  droop  and  fade 

Round  Baber's  regal  tomb,^" 
And  the  music,  by  its  fountains  made, 

Hath  an  echo  of  grief  and  gloom. 
And  now,  o'er  vineyard,  bower,  and  grove, 

A  dim  and  sadden'd  gleam  reposes. 
Like  the  last  smile  of  lingering  love. 

Ere  the  heart's  winter  o'er  it  closes ; 
As  though  sad  nature  vainly  sought, 

In  that  one  melancholy  smile. 
Some  anxious  and  o'erburthen'd  thouQ'ht 

From  out  her  being  to  beguile. 
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Foreshadowing,  in  its  aspect  sere, 
The  coming  winter's  stern  career, 
When,  verdureless  and  shorn  of  all 

The  ripen'd  beauteousness  and  bloom 
Which  grac'd  their  summer  carnival, 

The  fields  put  on  their  shrouds  of  gloom. 

r 

Sad  emblem  of  unweeting  man, 

Of  life's  autumnal  da}^, 
Which,  dwindling  to  its  shortest  span. 

Grows  darker  as  it  steals  away, 

Unchequer'd  by  one  cheering  ray; 
And  nought,  save  life's  expiring  sigh, 
To  break  its  drear  monotony  ! 

XL 

How  changed — how  sad — how  full  of  gloom 
Each  murmur'd  sound — as  thougli  the  tomb 
Were  vocal  with  the  notes  of  wail 
Of  restless  phantoms,  dim  and  pale. 

Burst  from  the  grave's  uneasy  trance, 
To  echo  forth  their  charnel  tale, 

Its  desolate  liorrors  to  enhance  ! 
Around,  witlj  (|uick,  affrighted  wing, 
'J'hc  fitful  gusts  arc  eddying ; 
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Their  echoes  dismal  tidings  bear, 
From  the  keen  north  wind's  distant  lair, 
Where  Himalayah's  summits  rise,^^ 
In  snow-clad  grandeur,  to  the  skies ; 
While  every  sere,  discarded  leaf 
Hath  its  own  slender  tale  of  grief; 
And  mountain  tree  and  shrub  no  more 
Wear  the  fresh  tints  they  whilom  wore — 
Bright  and  beauteous  were  they  ever 

In  their  spring-tide,  or  summer  sheen. 
Ere  Autumn  winds,  and  stormy  weather, 

Despoil'd  their  foliage  of  its  green  ! 


XII. 

Oh !  why  doth  gloom  o'ershade  each  brow, 
E'en  as  the  fair  tilings  of  tlie  earth 

Seem  shadow'd  o'er?     Why  seems  it  now. 
From  menace  more  to  draw  its  birth, 

And  secret,  rankling,  deadly  hate, 

Than  human  woe,  or  adverse  fate  ? 

Wliy  hush'd  the  songs,  whicli  erewhile  hung 
In  joy-wreath'd  accents  on  the  gale. 
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When  even's  mellow  twilight  flung 

Its  beauty  over  bow'r  and  vale  ? 
Though  "  Allah  hu  Ackbar"  invites,'=^ 

As  wont  from  immemorial  time, 
The  faithfuls'  reverent,  pray'rful  rites, 

From  Sehr's  awakening  matin  prime. 

To  Kooftun's  twilight,  tinkling  chime, 
The  Muezzin's  wonted  call  to  prayer,^* 
Far  echoing  through  the  yielding  air, 
Hath  lost  its  cheerful,  volum'd  tone, 
As  though  the  speaker's  soul  had  grown 
Downcast,  and  sorrowful,  and  lone  ! 

XIII. 

Why  doth  the  stalwart  Barukzye," 
With  restless  and  indignant  eye, 
Each  passing  Affghan  vengeful  scan. 
Who  wears  no  emblem  of  his  clan  ? 
Within  the  City's  precincts  now. 

Stern  groups,  in  sullen  converse  met, 
Breathe  out  full  many  a  lawless  vow, 

And  many  a  dark  and  bloody  threat  — 
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The  hated,  false,  and  Suddoozye  brood, 

Their  foes — the  curses  of  the  land — 
Against  their  common  country's  good 

Have  turn'd  a  traitor  hand — 
Their  chieftain  "  lords  it  uncontroU'd," 

And  fills  a  totterino'  throne. 
Upheld  by  British  foemen's  gold. 

And  British  aid  alone  ! 
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XIV. 

Oh  !  thou.  Shah  Shooja — pujipet  King — '■' 

Imbecile  and  misgoverning ; 

Thou  !  o'er  whose  long  debased  soul, 

No  virtue  holds  a  due  control — 

Thou  !  false  alike  to  friend  and  foe — ^^ 

False  to  thy  birth-land,  and  her  woe — 

Cruel,  rapacious,  and  forsworn, 

Beware — beware  !     The  coming  morn 

Of  Retribution  is  at  hand. 

When  the  night-darkness  of  the  land, 

And  fell  Oppression's  cankering  blight, 

Shall  yield  to  Freedom's  holier  light ! 
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Beware  !     Fate's  keen  and  vigilant  eye 
Now  gloats  above  thy  destiny  ! 
Full  soon,  one  vengeful  AfFghan  knife  "^ 
Shall  seek  thy  long  proscribed  life  ; 
For  vow'd  and  plann'd  the  signal  doom 
Which  shall  consign  to  traitor's  tomb  ! 
What  though  the  striker  bear  thy  name  7^" 
Not  his  shall  be  the  assassin's  fame  ; 
But  thousands  shall  applaud  the  blow 
Which  lays  the  tyrant  sovereign  low, 
And  vaunt,  thy  double  treach'ry's  meed, 
A  glorious  and  a  patriot  deed  ! 

XV. 

Oh  !  evil  and  misguided  hour,^^ 

Which  prompted  England's  liaughty  pow'r 

To  force  upon  a  lawless  nation 

A  ruler,  by  the  general  voice 
Erewhile  hurl'd  from  kingly  station. 

As  odious  to  that  people's  choice  ! 
Ill  hatli  it  ever  far'd  to  school 
Their  hearts  to  brook  Shah  Shooja's  rule — 
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With  a  fealty  nought  may  alter, 

In  each  secret  sympathy, 
Motive  find  they  none  to  falter, 

In  their  olden  loyalty. 
With  expectant  hearts  they  yearn — ^^ 
Hearts  that  chafe  and  hearts  that  burn, 
For  the  exil'd  Dost's  return  ; 
And, — 'mid  pray'rful  rites  at  even, 
When  first  the  eve-star  springs  to  heav'n  ; 
Or  when  the  mornino-  twilight's  glow 
Faintly  streaks  night's  paling  brow  ; 
And  the  Muezzin's  voice  proclaims 
The  firstling  hour  devotion  claims, — 
The  pray  V  prescribed  for  sovereign's  weal,^^ 

Lengthen'd  days  and  lengthen'd  fame, 
Bears,  in  its  suppliant  appeal. 

No  blending  of  Shah  Shooja's  name  ; 
And  many  a  breast  with  hope  swells  high. 

While  pondering  each  ruthless  deed, 
Which  shall  achieve  the  mastery. 
And  triumph  of  the  Barukzye, 

O'er  the  scorners  of  his  creed ; 
And  rumour's  thousand  tongues  are  rife, 

With  portents  of  a  coming  day. 
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When  dark  rebellion's  deathful  strife, 

Shall  brook  no  tyrant's  sway — 
When  many  a  well-fought  field  shall  tell, 

Who  rul'd  the  fate  of  war — 
Who  taught  the  accursed  infidel, 

What  'Affghan  patriots  are, 
When,  with  one  common  will  they  rose, 

As  Freedom's  voice  outspoke. 
To  bid  them  crush  their  birthland's  foes, 

And  rend  her  galling  yoke  ! 

XVI. 

Look  to  thy  fading  laurels  now, 
Britannia  !   for  a  master  mind. 
With  competent  skill,  hath  plot  design'd 

To  tear  them  from  thy  brow  ; 

For  Cabul  boasts  one  resolute  man, 

The  astute  Ameenoollah  Khan — 

The  chief  of  Loghur's  fertile  plain,^* 

And  many  a  broad  and  fair  domain. 

Who,  when  his  subject  hills  around. 

To  his  nagura's  warning  sound. 
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Re-echo  wide  and  far,^^ 
May  bring  ten  thousand  vassals  brave, 
Ready  equipp'd  with  shield  and  glaive, 

To  swell  the  ranks  of  war  ! 
Of  parentage  obscure  and  base. 
He  holds  an  all-exalted  place, 

'Mid  Cabul's  men  of  fame  ; — 
For  well,  the  camel-driver's  son, 
His  way  to  lofty  station  won, 

And  bears  a  dreaded  name, 
For  talents — cunning — bravery — 
Yet  most  for  subtlest  treachery. 

XVII. 

Time  was,  when  e'en  the  exil'd  Dost, 
Khan  Ameenoollah,  fear'd  the  most, 

Amid  the  turbulent  array 
Of  hostile  Khans,  who  brook'd  but  ill, 
The  merciless,  despotic  will, 

And  iron  rigour  of  his  sway  ; 
And  long,  'neath  dark  suspicion's  ban, 
The  wily,  disaffected  Khan, 
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Dismiss'd  from  jeergha  and  durbar, — 
Forbad  the  city's  walls  to  near — 
So  rul'd  the  usurper's  tyrant  fear — 

In  exile  roamed  afar ; — 
Or  haply,  in  his  fort  immur'd, 
The  Loghur  Chieftain,  thus  secur'd 

'Gainst  courtly  plot  or  kingly  threat, 

By  dark  intrigue  injustice  met ; 
Till  some  less  inauspicious  hour, 
Recall'd  the  banish'd  Chief  to  pow'r, 
To  lord  it  fearlcssl}^  where  late 
He  barely  'scap'd  a  traitor's  fate, 
And  where  accounted  was  his  name, 
A  by-word,  and  a  branded  shame  ! 

XVIII. 

The  hour  of  Kooftun  long  hath  past, — 
Of  Moslem's  daily  prayers  the  last, — 
The  Tublee  Sehum's  note  is  dumb,^^ 
And  hush'd  the  city's  busy  hum — 
The  midnight  hour  steals  slowly  on. 
While  footsteps,  ever  and  anon, 
Through  the  night  silence  echoing, 
Witli  quicken'd  pace  and  iron  ring,^^ 

c  2 
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Within  the  city's  ample  walls, 
Are  seeking  AmeenooUah's  halls ; 
For  many  a  guest  is  look'd  for  there, 
The  secret  Jeergha's  schemes  to  share ; 
And  many  a  wily  plan  devise. 

With  ready  heart,  and  subtler  skill — 
And  deeds  of  treacherous  emprise, 

To  fashion  to  their  bloodier  will ; 
While  their  rough  spirits,  all  elate. 
With  fierce  and  undissembled  hate 
Of  the  haught  Briton's  martial  fame. 
Their  uprous'd,  vengeful  souls  inflame, 

By  holiest  vow  on  battle  blade — 

By  holiest  vow  on  Koran  made, 
And  Mahomet's  prophetic  name  \^^ 

XIX. 

Now,  AmeenooUah's  dome  within. 
Rises  the  conclave's  wordy  din ; 
Nor  may  one  voice  dissentient  dare 
A  deprecating  semblance  bear — 
Nor  sooner  heard  the  recreant  note. 
Than  daggers  glisten  at  the  throat ; 
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For  nought  may  curb  the  lawless  blood, 
Which  circles,  with  impetuous  flood, 

Such  hearts  of  stern  and  stubborn  mould. 
As  shape  the  council's  angry  mood, 

Whose  ruthless  lineage  is  enroll'd, 
Tlirough  many  a  distant,  bloodstain'd  age, 
On  Cabul's  dark,  historic  page, 
Which  countless  legends  doth  record, 
Of  the  avenging,  slaughtering  sword — 
Of  deeds  of  treachery  untold, 
And  savage  rapine  uncontroU'd — 
And  deadly  hate,  and  deadlier  strife. 

And  fell,  uncompromising  feud. 
Resented  by  th'  assassin's  knife," 

Or  self-will'd  hand,  with  blood  imbrued. 
Of  rival,  maid,  or  wife  ! 

XX. 

Nor  may  the  Khans  assembled  now, 
Their  foregone  lineage  disavow  ; 
For  there  be  those,  whose  deeds  may  vie 
With  aught  of  foullest,  darkest  die ; 
Whose  fiery  temp'raments  may  mock 
The  tempest's  most  unfetter'd  shock — 
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Whose  appetites  for  blood  may  suit 
Alone  th'  untara'd  and  tameless  brute ; 
Or  those  terrific,  monster  forms, 

Which  Affghan  superstition  deems 
O'errule  the  devastating  storms, 

And  guide  the  lightning's  livid  beams  ;■ 
The  howling  demons  of  the  waste, 
Whose  origin  hath  fable  traced 
From  the  dread  GhooUee  Beabaun  ;*' 

The  Giant  Demon,  he  who  broods 

Amid  the  mountain  solitudes 
Of  Khyber  and  Damaun,^^ 

And  pathless  deserts  stretch'd  between 
Cabul's  fair  city  and  Iraun  ;^^ 

Where  nought  of  greeny  life  is  seen ; 
Nor  track  the  lost  way-farer  guides  ; 
And  here  the  rav'ning  Ghool  betides, 
'Mid  the  mirage's  treach'rous  tides,^^ 
To  lure  along  the  sun-scorch'd  strand, 
Of  toilsome,  wildering,  boundless  sand. 
The  lorn,  unweeting  traveller  on. 
With  hopes  of  rest,  and  water  won  ; — 
Prowling  he  lurks,  with  foresight  keen, 
T'  appease  his  appetite  obscene  ; — 
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Fell  and  inhuman  his  repast ! 
The  lonely  spectre's  gaze,  once  cast 
Upon  his  victim,  vain  were  flight — 
Nor  rescue  from  the  monster's  might 
May  be  for  those,  whom  thirstful  wants. 
Or  chance  betrays  within  his  haunts  ! 

XXI. 

Full  warranty  of  deathful  scath — 
Full  warranty  of  heinous  wrath, 
And  tokens  dire  of  murd'rous  plan, 
Unhallow'd  treachery — damning  ban. 
And  furious  mood  and  threat'ning  vow 
Beseem  the  conclave^s  parlance  now  ! 
Sage  Ameenoollah  leads  the  van — 
While  "  Ai  Shawash"  incessant  greets ^^ 
The  speaker's  eloquent  conceits  ; 
For  all  the  nobles,  muster'd  there,^'* 

His  wild  enthusiasm  share 

Moollah  Shikor — Nawaub  Zemaun — 
The  fierce,  implacable  Sultan  Jan — 
Syud  Gliolaum  Moyenoodecn — 
The  Moollah  Momund— Khan  Shireen, 
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The  Meerza  of  the  Kuzzilbashes — 

The  Sirdar  of  the  Hazirbashes, 
The  bold  and  chivalrous  Shumshoodeen — 
The  chieftain  of  the  Jiibbar  Khail — 

The  brother  of  th'  exil'd  Ameer, 

Gaunt  Jubbar  Khan— and  Kojah  Meer- 
AbdooUah,  lord  of  Pisheen's  vale, 
The  leader  of  the  Atchukzyes — 

Mahommed  Shah,  the  powerful  Khan, 
And  chieftain  of  the  fierce  Ghilzyes — 

Osman,  chief  Khan  of  Kohistan — 
Taj  Mahommed — Abdool  Rahim — 
The  Khans  Sekunder — Zoolficar — Kureem- 
And  Sultan  Khan,  and  Shah  Razee, 
With  sirdars  of  less  hauo'ht  degree  : 
And  never,  since  the  race  of  Ghore,^' 
In  the  stern,  boist'rous  times  of  yore, 
Allegiance  to  their  Shah  forswore. 

Was  like  assemblage  known^ — 
Or  like  conspiracy  thus  plann'd. 
To  ravage  and  convulse  the  land, 

And  hurl  their  monarch's  musnud  down, 

By  deed  of  regicide  renown. 
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XXII. 


And  thus,  amid  the  mingled  clang 
Of  martial  arms,  and  loud  acclaim, 
When  most  revil'd  the  British  name, 
Ran  Ameenoollah's  fierce  harangue  :  — 
"And  shall  we  brook  the  foul  disgrace 
The  Kaffir  heaps  on  our  ancient  race  ? 
Must  we  our  nerveless  spirits  school. 
To  fawn  and  cringe  to  British  rule. 
With  freedom — birth-land  bought  and  sold 
For  the  accurs'd  Feringee's  gold  ?  *^ 
Shall  the  Feringee's  gentler  voice 
Ravish,  unscath'd,  our  household  joys  ? 
The  recreant  daughters  of  our  land  ^° 
Stretch  out  the  soft  enticing  hand 
Of  fellowship,  and  all  resign 
Their  yielding  nature's  frail  design, 
To  amorous  dalliance,  and  their  charms 
Confide  to  our  oppressors'  arms ! 
The  laced  Rhoobundees,  cast  aside,*^ 
No  longer  their  bright  features  hide ; 
But,  careless  of  their  country's  woes. 
They  wive  them  with  its  bitterest  foes  ! 
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Tliey  taunt  us — ceaselessly  revile, 
And  insult  upon  insult  pile  ! 
Declares  each  braggart  infidel, 
In  AfFghan  promises  may  dwell, 

Nor  faith,  nor  truth,  that  they, 
A  wide  interpretation  claim 
For  shameless  guile,  the  fitting  name — 
That  honour's  fair  and  stainless  fame 

Our  household  dictates  disobey — 

That  no  more  ruling  feature  they 
In  Affghan  character  descry, 
Than  dark  deceit  and  treachery  ! 
They  tell  us  too,  in  ribald  words, 
How  Affghan  wives  despise  their  lords, 

And  scandalous  proverb  quote: — 
'  An  Affghan  dame  in  Boorka-cover 
Is  never  without  a  secret  lover' — ^^ 

Woe  worth  each  lying  throat ! 

XXIII. 

"  And  shall  we,  thus,  endure  the  shame 
Which  shapes  the  coward's  recreant  fame. 
And,  rather  suffer,  than  repel 
The  sarcasms  of  the  infidel  ? 
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Than,  by  one  bold,  ennobling  deed, 
Smite  down  the  scorners  of  our  creed, 
And,  spurning  far  the  swordless  sheath. 
Bravely  do  battle  to  the  deatli, 
'Till  friends  aveng'd,  and  birth-land  freed, 

Be  won  each  proud,  immortal  wreath, 
For  patriot  brow  alone  decreed  ? 
Yes !  once  again  I  ask,  must  we 

With  hearts  to  dare,  and  brands  to  wield, 
Our  birthright  and  supremacy, 

Tamely,  to  British  influence  yield? 
Perish  the  thought !  and  perish  ever 

Each  soul  beneath  Jehennum's  flood, ^^ 

Of  sulphurous  fire  and  hissing  blood, 
Who  strives  not,  with  uncurb'd  endeavour, 
To  let  the  wide  spread  carnage  tell. 
How  Affghan  breth'ren  fought,  and  fell ! 
To  rend  the  Kaffir's  galling  chain. 
Let  us  our  hearts'  last  blood-drop  drain  ; 
Nor  longer  brook  the  tyrant  sway, 
The  infamous  Shooja  holds  this  day  ! 
Be  death  or  slavery  our  choice — 
Each  mausoleum  hath  its  voice  — 
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Each  humbler  tomb — each  worshipp'd  shrine, 
Where  sleep  the  great  ones  of  our  line — 
Shall  their  proud  dust  be  thus  defil'd, 

By  the  infidel  step,  and  the  coward's  pray'r. 
While  we,  to  baseness  reconcil'd. 

The  hateful  badge  of  bondage  wear  ? 
No  !  with  bold  effort  nobly  strive, 
Nor  doubt  to  burst  th'  oppressor's  gyve  !  " 

XXIV. 

Thus  spake  the  veteran,  sturdy  Khan — 
Th'  assembled  chiefs  admirins;  scan 
The  broad  indignant  flush  which  streaks 
His  furrow'd  brow  and  burning  cheeks. 
And  the  wild  lightning  of  his  eye. 
As  ceas'd  the  foregone  rhapsody  ! 
"  Ai  Shawash  "  from  every  mouth 
Echoed,  discordant  and  uncouth, 
Along  the  vaulted  dome,  nor  pause 
Seem'd  destin'd  to  their  loud  applause, 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  outbroke, 

Afresh  and  clam'rous,  as  before, 

While  the  aged  Chief,  whose  trait'rous  lore, 
Such  boisterous  sympathies  awoke, 
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Bends  forward,  in  a  reverent  guise, 
His  portly  form — with  down-cast  eyes 
And  placid  mien,  smooths  meekly  down 
His  long  and  ample  beard,  bestrown 
With  age's  senile  silvering; 
With  rapid  touch,  o'ernumbering 

His  rosary's  each  more  sacred  bead ; 
The  while,  religious,  muttering 

The  holy  Fathah  of  his  creed — 
"  Allah  Bismillah  !  God  is  great —  '* 
And  his  sole  prophet,  Mahomet !  " 

XXV. 

At  length,  th'  applauding  uproar  grew 
Faint  and  more  faint,  then  wan'd  away 

To  perfect  silence — brief  and  few 
The  moments  yielded  to  her  sway. 

Ay  !  brief  the  respite  now  vouchsaf 'd 

By  the  ungovern'd  minds,  which  chaf'd 

And  swell'd,  with  sudden  ardour  fired, 

By  the  old  Chief's  appeals  inspir'd  ; 

Nor  may  they  patiently  observe 

The  wonted  calmness  and  reserve. 
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Befitting  the  repose  subdued,^ 
And  gravity  of  Affglian  mood, 
When  matters  of  some  high  import 
The  Jeergha's  consultations  court  ! 

XXVI. 

The  din  of  acclamation  o'er, 
Silence  resum'd  her  reign  once  more. 
Sudden,  a  voice  of  ominous  note 
The  transient  lull  resentful  smote — 
In  parlance  rough  and  undisguis'd, 

Each  echoing  cadence  ran — 
And  thus,  was  quickly  recognis'd 

The  sonorous  voice  of  Jubbar  Khan  !  ^^ 
Stalwart  of  form — ancient  of  mien — 
Full  seventy  summers  had  he  seen, 
And  many  a  dark  and  dismal  scene 
Of  dire  mishap  and  bloody  strife, 
Spread  o'er  a  long  and  turbulent  life.— 
The  Dost  Mahommed's  brother  he. 
And  Chieftain  of  the  first  degree — 
A  proud,  resentful  Barukzye ; 

For,  ever,  had  the  old  Nawaub 
Been  Shooja  Shah's  arch  enemy  ; 

And  well,  in  victory  of  Gundaub, 
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Of  Neemlah's  vale,  and  Eshpaun's  height/^ 
Did  Jubbar  Khan's  proverbial  might 
Turn  'gainst  the  Shah  the  doubtful  fight. — 
Full  oft  the  Dost  had  sorely  rued 

More  adverse  fortune,  dire  defeats, 
But  for  a  brother's  choleric  mood, 

Impetuous  charge,  and  valorous  feats  ! 

XXVII. 

Such  the  old  Chief,  who  seeks  to  gain, 

With  dignified,  emphatic  strain. 

The  Jeergha's  suffrage  once  again  ; 

To  whom  the  Khan,  in  accents  dread  :  — 

"  By  Allah  !  bravely,  nobly  said  ! 

'Tis  well  t'  apostrophize  the  dead  ! 

To  Ameenoollah  be  all  praise, 

Such  ghostly  monitors  to  raise, — 

The  warrior  souls  of  bygone  days — 

At  juncture  critical,  as  now 

Invokes  the  patriot's  sternest  vow. 

To  expiate  disgrace  and  shame. 

So  long  familiar  to  our  name — 

To  wipe  away  the  coward  stain 

Which  clings,  dishonouring,  to  our  fame ! 
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Doth  not  the  blood  of  kinsmen  cry, 

Aloud,  for  vengeance,  still  in  vain  ? 

Ay  !  blood  unshed  on  battle  plain — 
For,  hath  not  merciless  butchery 
Consign'd  the  faithful  and  the  brave. 
To  an  unwept,  unhonour'd  grave  ? 
A  spectral,  unappeas6d  shade 

Flits  o'er  th'  unhallow'd — tombless  spot, 
Where  martyr'd  Akram  Khan  is  laid,^^ 

By  Zoormut,  and  by  us  forgot ! 

Must  we  his  dismal,  fatal  lot, 

From  our  iced  souls  unheeded  blot  ? 
Yet,  was  he  styl'd,  contemptuously, 
A  robber  of  the  worst  degree — 
Denounc'd— bann'd— track'd  and  hunted  down, 

Like  the  brute  tenant  of  the  wild. 
He  refuge  sought  in  Zeho's  town — 

Yet  least  secure  when  most  beguil'd 
By  trustful  faith  in  one  he  lov'd. 
Who  execrable  traitor  prov'd. 
Yielding  his  wife's  confiding  sire 
To  his  exultant  foemen's  ire, 
A  base,  dishonouring  death  to  die  1 

Oh  !  that  these  lips  should  e'er  unfold 
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Such  hideous — thrice-dyed  perfidy — 
Yet  must  the  guerdon'd  price  be  told — 
'T  was  gold — the  Kaffir's  damned  gold  ! 

XXVIII. 

"  Nor  may  the  Zoormut  Chieftain's  blood, 

With  suppliant  pray'r,  alone  invoke 
An  outrag'd  kindred's  deadliest  mood, 

And  the  avenging  dagger's  stroke  ! 
Doth  not  the  Meer  Akor  lie  low  ?  ^' 
Smote  by  the  headsman's  trenchant  blow. 
To  Paradise  his  spirit  pass'd. 
Breathing  defiance  to  the  last ! 
And  what  the  crime,  which  vengeful  gave 
Each  to  a  shrineless — caitiff  grave  ? 
With  patriot  voice,  they  dared  to  raise 
The  battle  cry  of  ancient  days — 
Bare  to  the  sun  the  falchion's  sheen — 
Unfurl  the  Prophet's  banner  green — "" 

The  mem'rable — the  sanctified, 

Full  oft  with  infidel  blood-spot  dy'd  ; 
Whose  waving  folds,  o'er  many  a  scene 
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Of  carnage  and  victorious  fight. 

Have  flaunted  to  the  sun's  broad  light ! 

They  dar'd,  defiant,  to  proclaim, 

In  Allah's  and  his  Prophet's  name. 

The  war  religious,  to  expel 

The  contumacious  infidel ! 

Yes  !  thus  they  dar'd  !  yet  what  befel 

These  strivers  for  heroic  fame, 
Needs  but  scant  eloquence  to  tell — 

Opprobrium,  and  the  death  of  shame  ! 

XXIX. 

*'  Our  most  remote  and  barbarous  times, 

Nor  annals,  nor  traditions  yield, 
To  parallel  the  heinous  crimes, 

Which  days  more  modern  have  reveal'd — 
Crimes  which  outhorror  and  outshame 

The  darkest  stain  on  history's  page. 
Though,  ne'er  so  afiluent,  it  proclaim 

Foul  deeds  of  many  a  murd'rous  age  ! 
And  what  their  name — and  what  their  race, 
Who  thus  pollute — who  thus  disgrace 
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Our  Affghan  homes — our  AfFghan  fame 

By  deadliest  deeds  of  wrath  and  shame  ? 

Attest  ye  martyrs  of  our  line  ! 

Ye  spirits  canoniz'd — divine  ! 

Who,  from  your  blessed  place  on  high, 

Invoke  our  vengeance  in  the  cry — 

*  Perdition  to  the  Suddoozve  ! ' 

What  did  thy  surname,  '  Sir  Ufraz,'  *'' 

Avail  thee,  or  thy  sacred  cause, 

Oh  !  slaughter'd,  reverenc'd  Pyndah  Khan, 

Against  the  bloody  Shah  Zeman  ? 

That  ruthless  monster,  who  the  boon 

Of  vision  snatch'd  from  Humavoon, 

Insulting  e'er  with  fiendish  glee 

A  brother's  darken'd  agony  ! 

Thou  too.  Oh  chivalrous  Futteh  Khan  !^' 

The  idol  of  our  Barukzye  clan — • 

Erewhile  the  world-renowned  Vizier, 

Now  worshipp'd  as  a  saintly  Peer  !  ^^ 

Thou  too  attest  the  subtle  hate — 

The  hideous  tortures  which  they  plann'd, 
The  signal  horror  of  thy  fate 

Wrought  by  the  assassin  Suddoozye  band 
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XXX. 

"  Oh,  glorious  sire  !  oh,  glorious  son! 

Ne'er  might  a  thousand  blinded  Shahs,— 

Ne'er  might  a  thousand  WufFadars^^ 
To  death,  in  retribution  done, 
Avail  to  appease  your  restless  shades, 
Whose  loud-voic'd  blood  in  wrath  upbraids 
Th'  inglorious,  criminal  apath}' 
Which  fetters  still  the  Barukzye, 
Demanding  whence  the  fears  which  cast 
O'er  the  proud  victories  of  the  past 
Oblivion's  veil — why  still  remains 
His  portion  the  indelible  stains 
Of  obloquy,  who  still  retains 

The  pride  to  boast  him  an  Aftghan — 
With  base,  unblushing  hardihood, 
Who  claims  to  share  the  kindred  blood 
Of  Barukzye,  and  yet  disdains 

T'  avenge  the  glorious  stream  which  ran 
Through  the  undaunted,  princely  veins 

Of  Pyndah  and  of  Futteh  Khan  ! 
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XXXI. 

*'  Oh  !  foul  and  double  infamy 

To  Affghan  honour,  Affghan  name  ! 
Dishonouring  to  our  lineage  high  — 

Th'  ancestral  spirit,  which  we  claim 
From  our  ennobl'd  sires  of  old, 
Hath  grown  supine,  debas'd,  and  cold  ; 
Or,  not  one  unapproving  voice, 

Would  mar  our  concord,  or  absolve 

From  this  night's  terrible  resolve  ; 
Nor  falter,  with  reluctant  choice, 
'Twixt  honour's  loud  and  sacred  strain, 
Or  obloquy's  o'erblasting  stain, 
'Till  heav'n's  dread  malison  exhaust 
Its  swift-wing'd  levin,  and  its  most 
Exterminating  vengeance  shed, 
O'er  each  denounc'd  Feringee  head — 
O'er  each  dishearten'd,  craven  band. 
Which  desecrates  our  groaning  land  — 
Or  tears,  with  matricidal  hand. 
Her  very  vitals — This  shall  be. 
Nor  tamely  wrought,  nor  tardily, 
If,  vow'd  in  compact,  we  agree, 
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Nor  doubt  th'  outlasting,  signal  scaith, 
And  letlial  ravage  wliicli  shall  burst 

O'er  the  contemners  of  our  faith, 

And  haughty  Shooja's  race  accurst — 

Welcome  the  most  appalling  death, 

If  ere  expir'd  my  latest  breath, 

These  aged  eyes  triumphant  gaze, 

E'en  through  their  dark  and  curtaining  haze, 

Might  view,  in  wildest  agony, 

The  last  doom'd  Briton  writhe  and  die  !" 

XXXII. 

Such  were  the  words  of  omen  dire, 
Which  spake  the  Khan's  ferocious  ire. 
For  matter  'tis  of  just  renown. 

That  courtesy  of  speech  ne'er  hung 

On  Jubbar  Khan's  untutor'd  tongue — 
Nor  yet,  less  wide,  redoubted  known. 
The  rankling  hate  which  rules  his  breast, 
Obedient  to  his  ire's  behest. 
Whene'er  the  hereditary  race, 

Of  Cabul's  ancient  monarch's  hold 
The  foremost  and  imperial  place— ^' 

Nor  may  it  vantage  to  unfold, 
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The  undismay'd  malignity, 

Which,  nurtur'd  by  some  violent  theme, 
Seeks  to  o'erbrand  the  Suddoozye 
With  odium  of  the  fellest  dye. 

When  countervail'd  each  frequent  scheme 
Of  daring,  plotting  Barukzye  ! 

XXXIII. 

Though  every  gestur'd  phrase  that  burst 
Impetuous  from  the  speaker's  tongue, 
Breath'd  tenfold  doom  to  foe  accurst, 
And  maddening  fir'd  the  unslak'd  thirst 

Of  vengeance,  and  tlie  thoughts  which  sprung 
Each  heart's  remotest  depths  among. 
Alone  in  strife  and  treachery  nurs'd, 
They  sought  not  to  applaud  the  lore 
Fierce  Jubbar's  angry  parlance  bore — 
They  sought  not  with  approving  speech. 
The  ancient  chieftain's  ear  to  reach  ; 
Yet,  in  that  studied  silence  dread. 
More  foul  resolve  might  well  be  read — 
More  staunch  adhesion  to  the  cause 
Of  blood  they  all  must  vow  to  share, 
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Than  could  or  loud,  or  long  applause 

Of  thousand  voices  mingl'd  there  ! 
Spoke  their  dread  purpose  from  each  mein — 

Each  darken'd  brow  and  kindling  eye, 

E'en  as  the  levin-flash  is  seen 
Outleaping  from  the  blackest  sky 
In  fetterless  omnipotence ; — 
Nor  less  of  silent  eloquence 
Dwells  in  each  short,  convulsive  gasp, 
As  the  quick  hand's  familiar  grasp 
Impatient  seeks  the  dagger's  hilt — 
That  cherish'd  instrument  of  guilt ! 
Oh  !  that  the  broad  and  gory  flood, 
Could  there  and  instant  be  outspilt — 

Though  burden'd  with  th'  accusing  blood 
Of  thousand  victims,  timeless  slain, 
Oh  !  not  unguerdon'd,  or  in  vain 
Its  mission  dire  't  would  wreak  again  ! 

XXXIV. 

Whose  voice  salutes  the  conclave  now  ? 

Abdoollah  Khan's,  the  Atchukzye  !^^ 
He  of  the  swart  and  rugged  brow — 

He  of  the  fierce  and  scowling  eye — 
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He  whom  the  crones  of  Pisheen's  vale, 
Make  hero  of  full  many  a  tale 

Of  tragic,  foul  barbarity — 
He  at  whose  odious,  monster  name. 

The  sternest  brows  have  learnt  to  pale — 
Which  mothers  whisper  but  to  tame 
The  waywardness  of  childhood's  years  ! 
Oh  !  in  that  name  what  thousand  fears  ! 
Traitor  thrice  branded — falsest  friend  — 
Murd'rer — inhuman  fratricide — 
Nought  e'er  availed  that  heart  to  bend, 
Where  ire's  demoniac  passions  blend — 

Nor  pity  might  one  im])ulse  guide. 

Nor  subterfuge  avail  to  hide 
The  dread,  malignant  treason  stor'd 
In  every  action,  glance,  or  word — 
Liar  !  rapacious,  and  austere, 
Without  or  parallel  or  compeer — 
Monster  in  human  form  confest. 
Whom  'twere  haught  homage  to  detest — 
"The  Atchukzye,  AbdooUah  Khan"  — 
Enough  such  name  to  blast  and  ban— 
And  thus  the  chieftain's  parlance  ran : — 
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*'  Bismillah  !  but  the  words  I've  heard 
Full  well  my  spirit  have  bestirr'd  ! 
Nor  shall  assent  of  mine  be  lost 
To  every  bold  and  patriot  word, 
Which  wills  the  vengeance  of  the  sword, 
Shall  smite  th'  accurs'd  Feringee  host ! 
Know  ye,  oh  Khans  !  the  thoughts  which  rule 
The  hireling  soul  of  Britain's  tool. 
The  insidious  Shooja  ?     Know  ye,  all 
Our  heads  by  him  are  doom'd  to  fall  ? 
E'en  now  his  myrmidons  prepare 
The  knife,  the  scaffold,  and  the  snare. 
Wherein  our  nobles  shall  be  caught, 
And  to  a  fate  condign  be  brought — 
See,  and  peruse  !     This  scroll  shall  tell 
The  plottings  of  the  Infidel !" 

XXXV. 

Oh  !  little  hath  each  chieftain  need, 
Such  document  in  turns  to  read — 
Nought  monstrous,  or  of  fiendish  guise, 

May  now^  their  deep  vow'd  hate  enhance — 
Nor  aught  of  perfidy  surprise 
Their  keen  and  treason-practis'd  eyes — 
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The  inveterate  Khan's  enquiring  glance 

Is  bent  all  furtive  and  askance 
On  ev'ry  hand,  as  though  he  sought 
To  read  each  chiefs  o'erruling  thought — 
As  though  he  fear'd  the  scrutiny 
Of  each  unwondering,  scornful  eye, 
Might  fathom  the  deception  plann'd 
By  his  own  base  and  secret  hand. 
And  yet  another  scroll  is  seen, 
Clutch'd  by  those  fingers  lank  and  lean — 
Ostensibly  the  missive  bore 

The  Shah's  all  genuine,  kingly  seal — 
Ungenuine  still  the  traitor  lore 

Assum'd  his  mandates  to  reveal — 
The  writing  erewhile  o'er  it  trac'd — 

The  task  Abdoollah's,  and  the  skill — 
Expung'd  hath  been,  and  now  replac'd 

With  forgery  of  the  royal  will. 
Dooming  to  death  and  direst  scaitli 
Each  follower  of  the  Christian  faith. 

XXXVI. 

"  How  say  ye,  Khans  ?"— the  chief  pursued — 
"  Wliat  think  ye  of  the  scorpion  brood — 
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What  think  ye  of  the  shadow  king, 
So  thirstful  of  our  noblest  blood, 
Thus  all  sagacious,  pandering 
To  Britain's  envoy  and  his  plot, 

Which  thus  each  chieftain  Barukzye 

Would  yield  to  chains  and  slavery  ? 
Nay  more — our  dark,  coercive  lot 
May  not  be  borne  in  fatherland, 
But  where  their  London  skirts  the  strand  !  ^' 
By  Allah  !  'tis  a  brave  design  ! 
Be  retribution  as  condign 
And  monstrous  as  the  scheme  thus  plann'd, 
To  tear  us  from  our  native  land ! 
There  be  assents  concurrent  here. 

Which  by  the  sword  must  first  be  won— 
And  hearts,  which  yield  not  unto  fear. 

Must  first  grow  craven  and  undone — 
Must  abject  and  degraded  sink 
In  idiot  fears  on  danger's  brink. 

Or  e'er  accomplish'd  or  begun 

This  scheme  of  Britain's  witless  son  ! 
Be  it  then  ours  to  falter  not 

In  the  swift  vengeance  they  have  earii'd — 
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Let  plot  be  met  by  counterplot — 

Back  on  themselves  be  whelming  turn'd 
The  flood-tide  of  each  bloodiest  tli ought, 
Thus  with  such  scheme  abortive  fraught ; 
'Till  foiling  horror,  hopeless  dread 
Be  pour'd  on  each  malignant  head, 
And  seas  of  their  own  traitor  gore 
Sweep  them  for  ever  from  our  shore  ! 
Behold  !  this  missive  shall  proclaim 
Perdition  to  the  British  name — 
It  bears  the  Shah's  undoubted  seal — 

This  'mid  the  city  widely  spread, 
Shall  to  the  people  well  appeal 
To  gird  them  for  their  proper  weal — 
Be  ours  its  purport  to  reveal, 

'Till  merciless  and  duly  sped 

Be  ev'ry  bolt  of  vengeance  shed. 
To  compensate  the  outrage  thus 
Doom'd  and  prepar'd  for  them  and  us !" 

XXXVII. 

'T  were  waste  of  words  and  time  to  tell 
What  further  in  the  conference  fell — 
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No  more  the  conclave  they  prolong — 

Each  ruthless  and  conspiring  Khan 
Hath  told  his  tale  of  hate  and  wrong, 

And  urg'd  full  many  a  hell-born  plan, 
Project,  and  plot,  too  well  conceiv'd 

In  cunning,  fateful  treachery. 

Which  soon,  alas  !  must  vengefully, 
In  blood  and  carnage  be  achiev'd  ! 
Fate's  hideous  tablets  are  inscrib'd 
With  names  malignant  and  proscrib'd — 
The  kingly,  and  of  lesser  grade. 
Are  darkly,  side  by  side,  array'd — 
The  time — the  modes  of  scaith  defin'd — 
All  to  one  common  doom  consign'd  ! 
Woe  to  the  doom'd^ — the  unweeting  doom'd  ! 

The  unforseeing  and  the  brave  ! 
Ere  sinks  the  morrow's  sun  entomb'd 

Beneath  the  broad  and  burnish'd  wave. 
The  voice  of  mourning  shall  ascend, 

Dismay'd,  uncur'b,  and  desolate. 
For  many  a  tried  and  trusty  friend, — 

O'er  many  a  slaughter'd  comrade's  fate ! 

END    OF    THE    FIRST    CANTO. 


Z  E  I  L  A. 


CANTO   THE    SECOND. 


Z  E  I  L  A. 


CANTO   THE    SECOND. 


I. 

There  is  a  lonely  spot  of  ground/ 
With  sylvan  beauty  fenc'd  around — 
Embosom 'd  in  a  shady  dell, 
Whence  nature's  glad  outpourings  swell 
With  many  a  fair,  harmonious  sound — 
The  streamlet's  voice — the  west  wind's  sio'h 
Fitful  and  joyous,  wandering  by — 
The  song-bird's  wild  and  tuneful  note 
In  mingl'd  chorus  o'er  it  float ; 
And  clumps  of  tall,  time-honour'd  trees. 
Lift  their  broad  branches  to  the  breeze  ; 
Though  long  by-past  their  summer  prime, 
The  drooping  mountain  ash  and  lime, 
And  climbing  shrub,  and  poplar  pale, 
Wave  to  the  passing  Autumn  gale  ; 
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While  skirting  each  broad  avenue, 
Or  natural  path  of  livelier  green, 
And  shady  parterre  strew'd  between. 
Bursts  ever  on  th'  enraptur'd  view, 
'Mid  thicket  green  or  russet  bow'r. 
The  wild  thyme  sweet,  the  autumn  flow'r. 
And  plants  of  every  shape  and  hue. 
In  wild  luxuriance  beauteous  springing. 
And  their  commingl'd  incense  flinging 
O'er  every  breeze  above  them  winging ! 

II. 

Where'er  the  loitering  footstep  strays, 
More  charm'd  becomes  the  wondering  gaze. 
As  thouo;h  fair  nature  cluster'd  here 
The  remnant  beauties  of  the  year, 
And  held  her  farewell  revel  court 
In  her  most  favour'd,  last  resort ; 
Battling  rude  Autumn's  sturdier  pow'r. 
Already  strewn  on  hill  and  bow'r — 
Adown  the  cragg'd  and  circling  hills 
Gush  forth  innumerable  rills. 
From  out  their  mimic  caverns  dashing, 
And  joyous  in  the  sunlight  plashing, 
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As  if  they  strove,  with  eager  flow, 

To  join  the  beauteous  scene  below. 

Sprinkling  each  shrub  with  beads  of  light 

In  their  unbated,  sportive  flight ; 

'Till  the  broad  stream,  impetuous  rushing,^ 
'Mid  tangled  briar  and  clust'ring  rock, 
And  foam- wreaths  whirling  from  the  shock, 

Receives  their  headlong,  tribute  gushing — 

Thence,  wav'd  o'er  by  each  skirting  wood. 

Reflected  in  its  brawling  flood. 

Pursues  its  less  obstructed  way, 

'Mid  darkHng  pool  and  crescent  bay 

Scoop'd  in  its  sedgy  margin,  while 
Each  graceful  and  o'erarching  willow, 
Now  strives  to  kiss  each  mimic  billow, 

Which  sweet  gives  back  its  passing  smile  ; 

E'en  as  some  coy  and  merry  maid. 

In  beauty's  witching  cliarms  array'd. 

Alone,  witli  wreathing  smiles,  repays 

Each  ardent  and  admiring  gaze  ! 

III. 

Oh  !  in  the  bypast  summer  time, 
When  flow'r  and  shrub  were  in  their  prime, 
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And  floods  of  fragrance  fill'd  the  aii; 
From  oleander — rose — wild-thyme — • 
Sweet  eglantine  and  tulip  fair — ' 
While  o'er  the  sky,  serenely  blue, 
No  cloud-spot  flung  its  marring  hue. 
And  the  broad  sunbeams'  ambient  play 
Had  chas'd  each  sullen  gloom  away ; 
How  sweet  to  rest,  or  careless  rove, 
Amid  each  cool  and  blossoming  grove, 
Nouglit  breaking  the  repose  profound 
Save  the  near  streamlet's  rippling  sound  ; 
Or  some  enamour'd,  gentlest  breeze, 
Which  ruffling  stirr'd  the  listening  trees, 
Yet  timorous  seem'd,  as  though  it  dar'd 
Scarce  wake  the  calm  its  presence  scar'd — 
As  when  the  pliant  fingers  rove, 

With  timid  skill,  melodious  strings. 
Yet  vibrates  every  pulse  of  love. 

Responsive  to  their  murmurings — ■ 
Sweet  thus  to  musing  rove,  or  dream. 

On  the  sward's  verdant  bosom  lapp'd. 

In  calmest,  lightest  slumbers  wrapp'd — 
What  pensive,  pleasing  pain  to  deem 
That,  when  th'  eliminating  beam 
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Of  life  and  destiny  draws  near 
Its  waning  confines,  sad  and  sere, 
'Twere  joy,  like  the  surrounding  flowr's, 
Unbeedful  of  the  shortening  hours, 
To  sigh  away  a  life  of  bliss 
Amid  such  fairy  scene  as  this  ! 


IV. 

And  yet  a  deep  solemnity 

This  still,  sequester'd  spot  o'erbroods, 
As  though  some  sad  divinity. 

Haunted  its  leaf}'^  solitudes, 
And,  with  unquiet  spirit,  woo'd 

The  undisturb'd  tranquillity 
Subservient  to  its  mournful  mood, 
Seeming  in  accents  of  reproach, 

Thus  desecrating  step  to  chide, 

That  chance,  or  due  design  might  guide 
Within  her  precincts  to  encroach  : — 
"  Stranger  !  if  haply  hither  wend 

Thy  errant  footsteps,  lightly  tread — 
'Tis  holy  ground,  and  reverend — 

The  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead 
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Slumber  where  yon  Arghowans  wave* 
Above  imperial  Baber's  grave  !" 
Yet  little  'vails  her  tender  moan — 
In  vain  each  deprecating  tone — 
No  gloom  sepulchral  ye  may  trace 
Round  mighty  Baber's  resting-place; 
For  wheresoe'er  the  exploring  gaze 
O'er  each  recording  tablet  strays. 
Sinless  of  awe,  its  form  supplies 
Less  of  devotion  than  surprise — 
Nor  may  imagination  trace 
Object  more  eloquent  of  grace, 
And  structural  chasteness  to  outvie 
The  Musjid's  snowy  rivalry,^ 
Whose  spotless  beauties  more  beseem 
Creation  of  fantastic  dream. 

When  slumber,  with  a  soothing  hand, 
Waves  o'er  the  soul  her  viewless  wand. 
Delusive,  urging  us  to  deem 

We  sojourn  in  a  fairy  land. 
Nor  may  adventurous  stranger's  eye, 
Surpris'd  to  sudden  ecstacy. 
By  each  allurement  clust'ring  there, 
Abode  more  fitting  or  more  fair 
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Ascribe  to  wood-nymph  or  to  fay — 
E'en  when  he  threads  his  homeward  way, 
So  fondly  the  retentive  mind 
Lingers  o'er  scenes  left  far  behind, 
His  memoried  eye  rescans,  amaz'd. 
Each  charm  whereon  it  lately  gaz'd — 
Each  fountain  and  each  small  cascade, 
Which  ever  joyous  music  made — 
The  cresting  dome — each  light  arcade — 

Each  arch  with  due  exactness  springing 

To  its  sharp  point — each  column  flinging 
Its  slender  shaft  athwart  the  shade, 
Cornic'd  with  emblem  and  design 
Of  wreathing  flow'rs  and  graceful  line 
Of  polish'd  fret-work,  tasteful  strewn 

The  frequent  intervals  between. 
All  fasliion'd  skilful,  and  outhewn 

From  marble  of  the  snowiest  sheen  ! 


V. 


Not  stranger's  step  alone  intrudes 
Within  these  still,  umbra<reous  woods ; 
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For  many  a  young  and  jubilant  crew 

Of  Cabul's  noblest  dames  and  maids*' 
Here  pleasure's  fairy  flights  pursue, 

And  ramble  'mid  their  pleasant  glades; 
And  bask  them  'neath  the  summer  sun, 
When  their  blythe  wanderings  are  done. 
Freed  from  the  Harem's  rigorous  ward, 
Group'd  in  gay  converse  on  the  sward, 
Here,  'mid  mazy  round  of  pleasure, 
Flit  by  hours  of  frolic  leisure ; 
While  they  urge  each  mimic  race, 
Or  circle  in  the  gambol's  chase — 
Gleesome  joy  on  every  face  — 
In  each  motion  bounding  grace  ; 
While  ringing  laugh  and  jocund  shout 
Float  merrily  the  grove  about, 
As,  banded  adverse,  now  they  wage 
The  perfum'd  warfare's  harmless  rage, 
Launching  around  the  plenteous  show'rs' 
Of  freshly  cull'd  and  bright-leav'd  flow'rs. 
O'er  the  sward's  elastic  green 
Scarce  one  ruffling  trace  is  seen 
Of  each  light  foot's  tripping  pressure, 
Deftly  tim'd  to  lively  measure 
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Of  the  tuneful  maudoline, 
Clap  of  hand,  and  tambourine  ; — 
Or,  when  the  airy  dance  is  over, 
Fresh  delights  they  gay  discover — 
Gayer  twangs  the  light  rhebaub — ® 

Twin'd  with  many  a  floral  blessing, 

The  golden  sunbeams  fond  caressing, 
Joy's  teeming  wreath  again  they  rob — 
Plaintive  song  melodious  flung 
Forth  from  each  maiden's  trillins:  tono  ue ; 
Or  livelier  strain  in  chorus  sung, 
Tell  of  blithesome  hearts  and  young — 
While,  mingling  with  the  song  notes  fair, 
Of  some  wild  Cashmerian  air, 
Lay  of  love,  or  chorus'd  round,^ 

Or  hero  lover's  song  of  war, 
Swells  the  tinkling,  cadenc'd  sound 

Of  the  golden  wir'd  guitar  ! 

VI. 

A  merrier  band  hath  never  yet 
'Mid  tliese  secluded  precincts  met. 
To  hold  a  festal  jubilee, 
Than  now,  in  joyance  wild  and  free. 
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Spirit  away  the  tedious  hours, 
Disporting  'mid  the  laughing  bow'rs, 
O'erckister'd  thick  with  Autumn  flow'rs. 
The  merry  song-note  rings  on  high, 
Twin'd  with  the  rhebaub's  harmony, 
And  the  light  echoes  sweetly  roam 
Along  the  Musjid's  fretted  dome. 
Joy,  the  welcome  guest,  is  there, 
Caressing  fond  each  maiden  fair — 
Shedding  o'er  each  fluttering  heart 
The  emblems  of  his  subtle  art — 
Farming  now  with  pliant  wing 
Each  secret,  soft  imagining — 
Gilding  each  moment  as  it  flies 

With  the  sunshine  of  his  smile, 
While  around  are  sparkling  eyes, 

Just  tribute  paying  all  the  while  ! 

« 

VII. 

A  carpet,  rich  in  brightest  hues,^" 
The  Musjid's  marble  floor  bestrews. 
And  its  soft  and  yielding  breast 
By  damsel  forms  is  lightly  press'd 
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Group'd  around,  like  cluster'd  roses — 
Here  one  listless  form  reposes 
In  lolling  ease — another  there 
Braids  her  chosen  comrade's  hair — 
Another  yet,  and  fairer  still, 
Binds,  with  happiest  taste  and  skill. 
Wreaths  of  rare  and  radiant  flow'rs, 
Rifl'd  from  the  neighbouring  bow'rs — 
While  her  next  companion's  e3'es 
Gleam  with  eloquent  surprise. 
As  her  graceful  arm  she  throws, 
Child-like,  around  the  breathing  snows 
Of  an  envied  favourite's  neck, 

To  scan,  with  feminine  delight, 

The  mingling  chains  of  sequins  briglit," 
And  jewels  rare,  which  sparkling  deck 

The  wearer's  form  with  rays  of  light  — 
Twain  engaged  in  grand  duello, 

With  a  well-judg'd  aim  and  sure, 
Launch  the  purple  globes  and  mellow 

Of  luscious  Hoosainee  Angoor ;  '^ 
Or,  continuous  to  and  fro. 

O'er  the  carpet's  noiseless  breast. 
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Opposing  Surdas  deftl}^  throw  ;^ 

While  triumphs  one,  with  child-hke  jest, 
If,  in  the  opposing  shock,  the  first 
Her  rival's  fruity  missile  burst ; 
For,  scatter'd  wastefully  around. 
Ripest  fruits  bestrew  the  ground, 
IMingl'd  with  flow'rs  of  lustrous  bloom, 
Wafting  floods  of  rich  perfume  ; 
While,  sprinkled  o'er  the  numdah's  green, 

Honied  sweetmeats,  various  hued,^* 
Recal  the  modest  daisy's  sheen, 

O'er  trim  lawn  adorning  strew'd  ! 
Thus  the  lessening  hours  pass  by 

Unshadow'd,  sinless  of  alloy, 
Beaming  ever  rapturously, 

Banded  'neath  the  rule  of  joy  ! 

« 

VHl. 

Hush  !  the  murmuring  song-notes  rise, 
Tun'd  in  breathing  melodies — 
Music  now  each  heart  rejoices. 
Blending  joy  with  magic  voices — 
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Seraph  tones  entrancing  swell 
From  out  her  rapture-yielding  shell — ■ 
Vocal  the  air  with  lay  of  love, 
Tremhling  through  the  dome  above — 
The  melting  echoes  gently  fall, 
Thrilling,  divine  and  mystical — • 

Lingering  on  the  fancy  long, 
Wreath'd  in  accents  which  recal  '^ 

The  tender  strains  of  Scottish  song. 
Now  Khadija,  lovely  maiden. 

Tunes  her  softly  warbling  voice — 
Pensive  strain,  and  sorrow-laden. 

Is  the  gentle  damsel's  choice  ! 


KHADIJA'S  SONG. 

1. 

Oh  !   say,  thou  young  heart,  doth  the  cushat-dove's  moan, 

On  the  lote-tree  soft  sighing,"' 
Tell  thee  thy  spirit  is  sadden'd  and  lone — 
That  each  anxious  thought  hath  more  desolate  grown. 

And  with  hope  is  now  dying  ? 
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2. 

Doth  the  memory  fond  of  one  beautiful  maid 

Steal  away  its  rapt  gladness. 
And  o'erstrew  thy  young  mind  with  a  dark,  troublous  shade. 
Where  love-charms  and  smiles  once  benignantly  play'd. 

Ere  dawn'd  thy  heart's  sadness  ? 

3. 

Tedious  art  thou,  and  thrice  weary,  O  night ! 

To  the  heart  sore  opprest — 
Whose  plaint  ever  tells  of  the  drear  inward  blight 
Of  its  fond  patient  hopes,  and  the  withering  might 

Of  its  love's  fierce  unrest ! 

4. 

Sleep  may  not  fall  on  the  blear'd  lids  of  woe 

Wlien  Love's  fire  is  burning. 
Consuming,  and  fierce  as  the  red  embers'  glow — 
When  heart-pangs  untold,  and  hot  tears  overflow 

The  place  of  its  mourning  ! 

5. 

Oh  !  gaze  on  the  moon  and  her  broad  silver  beams. 

For  they  witness  my  love. 
And  knows  she,  fair  light  of  that  love's  fondest  dreams. 
How  like  thou  'rt  unto  her,  when  fairest  she  gleams 

From  her  palace  above  ! 
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6. 

Oh  !  little  I  dreamt  of  the  spell  which  o'erwound  me. 

Now  engrossing  my  heart — 
When,  viewless,  the  arrows  of  love  fell  around  me. 
And,  unconscious,  I  deem'd  that  their  aim  could  ne'er  wound 
me. 

Till  I  felt  the  keen  smart ! 

IX. 

Now  the  merrier  voices  mingle 

With  the  rhebaub's  lively  jingle — 

Hafiz'  song  may  not  refuse  '^ 

To  blend  with  Sadi's  gentler  muse —  '^ 

Now  the  minstrel  calls  around 

The  dancers  for  the  Ghoomboor's  round —  '" 

Join'd  hand  in  hand,  with  native  grace, 

Each  varied  figure  now  they  trace — 

Each  poising  attitude  display, 

When  from  the  circle  wrest  away  ; 

Now  slow — now  fast — now  livelier  still, 

Obedient  to  the  minstrel's  will. 

Who  in  mid-circle  guides  the  dance, 

And  times  the  music's  various  measure — 
Applauding,  or  in  feign'd  displeasure 

Chiding  vvitli  a  roguish  glance. 
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Now  they  backward  reel,  exacting 

For  the  circle  ampler  space — 
Now  they  close,  the  ring  contracting 

Towards  the  minstrel's  central  place — 
Bursts  the  circle — now  the  snap 

Of  lovely  finger  cracking  sounds — 
Now  the  loud,  more  boist'rous  clap 

Of  each  snowy  hand  resounds — 
Now  they  join  in  merry  shout. 
As  they  whirl  and  bound  about, 
While  the  broad,  full  chorus  tells 
What  frolic  joy  each  bosom  swells  ! 
Happy — happy  damsels  they — 
Happy — airy — free  and  gay, 
Franchis'd  from  the  Harem's  sway  ! 
Oh  !  joys  not  more,  at  length  releas'd, 
Its  term  of  prison'd  darkness  ceas'd, 
The  song-bird,  when  abroad  he  flings  ^^ 
His  long  misus'd,  unpractis'd  wings. 
And  mounts,  with  kindling  breast  and  eye, 
Rejoicing,  to  his  native  sky. 
To  load  it  with  his  carollings  ! 
Time's  rapid  wing  is  hastening  by — 

Seize  the  gleams  which  sparkle  o'er  it — 
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Too  soon  its  present  beam  may  die, 
And  future  hours  but  darkle  o'er  it — 

Ay  !  seize  the  treach'rous  moments  now, 
While  they  flatter  and  caress — 

Too  soon  their  most  supernal  glow 
Must  cease  to  beam,  and  fail  to  bless, 

When  the  Harem's  portals  close, 

And  leave  ye  to  its  veiled  woes  ! 

X. 

The  dance  is  o'er,  and  hush'd  the  sons — 
And  now  th'  exhausted  damsels  throng 
Around  a  form  more  peerless  fair 

In  feature,  and  in  bearing  mild, 

Than  angel  from  the  sky  exil'd, 
Condemn'd  the  bonds  of  earth  to  wear  ! 
What  seek  they  there?  must  Sadi's  page 
Their  kindred  sympathies  engage  ? 
Or  seek  they,  curious,  to  explore 
The  merrier  strains  of  Hafiz'  lore  ? 
Not  so — she  casts  the  tome  aside. 
While  the  big  tear-drops  lustrous  glide 
O'er  her  soft  cheek's  carnation  die — 
Those  holy  tears  of  sympathy, 
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Shed  o'er  the  tale  of  woe  and  doom, 
Which  hallows  Lylee  Mujnoon's  tomb.'^' 
She  had  not  mmgl'd  in  the  dance, 

Yet  wherefore,  it  were  hard  to  say, 
For  sure,  such  soft,  yet  fervid  glance 

Beseemeth  lightsome  heart  and  gay  ; 
And  doth  its  lustre  fitful  wane, 

At  intervals  away, 
The  truant  beam  resumes  its  reign, 

With  undiminish'd  ray  ! 
And  yet,  a  touching  sadness  blends 

On  that  unsullied  brow  and  fair, 
Which  more  to  fascination  lends, 

Than  could  bright  sunbeams  scatter'd  there- 
Alas  !  alas  !  so  fair — so  young, 

What  envious  chronicle  of  doom. 
Hath  that  unweeting  bosom  wrung. 

And  wrought  such  early  gloom  ? 
Oh  fate  !  thy  churlish  hand  forbear — 

Arrest  its  devastating  might — 
Forefend,  oh  Heav'n  !  that  flow'r  may  wear 

The  inward  germ  of  early  blight — 
Full  oft  the  tender  rose-bud's  bloom. 

Which  loveliest  woos  the  matin  beam, 
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Is  shadow'd  with  decay  and  gloom, 
Ere  twilight  hues  around  it  stream  ! 


XL 

'Tis  past  — the  dark,  intrusive  shade, 
Which,  sudden,  o'er  her  fair  brow  stray'd. 
Yields  to  a  smile,  as  gently  sweet. 

Yet  pensive,  in  its  tender  beaming. 
As  when  o'erwatching  angels  meet 

Above  an  infant's  sinless  dreaming — 
Or  when  their  welcomings  on  high, 
Greet  some  new  heritor  of  the  sky — 
Some  flow'r,  most  lov'd  and  loveliest, 
From  earth's  fair  wreath  untimely  wrest — 
The  love-smile  theirs — yet  pensive  flow 
Outbreathings  sad  for  mortal  woe  ! 
Though  all  around  her  justly  claim 
A  liberal  share  of  Beauty's  fame. 
Not  more  oppos'd  the  morning's  light 
To  the  deep  gloom  at  noon  of  night. 
Than  contrast  of  her  varied  charms. 
With  the  fair  crew,  which  round  her  swarms  ! 
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XII. 


Feeble  were  words,  to  j  ustly  trace 
The  magic  beauty  of  her  face — 
The  hue  soft  blended  on  her  cheek 
Would  ever  through  its  shadowing  break — 
A  shadowing  gentle,  and  serene, 
Such  as  'neath  summer  eve  is  seen, 
When  the  young  twilight's  firstling  gloom 
Falls  trembling  o'er  the  rose's  bloom  ! 
Yet  might  ye  learn  from  that  dim  shade, 
Which  o'er  each  faultless  feature  stray'd. 
How  well  the  pure  Cashmerian  blood  ^'^ 
Had  triumph'd  o'er  the  ruder  flood, 
And  darker,  and  more  native  hue. 
Which  from  her  Affghan  sire  she  drew. 
Oem-like  and  large — superbly  bright, 
As  the  fond  vigil  stars  of  night. 
Which  woo  the  bloom  of  vernal  flow'rs 
Amid  her  own  Cashmerian  bow'rs — 
Her  deep  black  eyes'  entrancing  gaze 
Shot  forth  a  flood  of  heaven's  own  ravs 
Through  the  long  silken  lash,  which  fring'd 
Each  vermil  lid,  with  soorma  ting'd — ^^ 
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The  poetry  of  soul,  enshrin'd 

In  the  far  depths  of  heart  and  mind, 

Spoke  from  each  orb  of  living  light 

Tender  and  fond — supremely  bright. 

As  the  pure  beam  o'er  Eden  smil'd, 

When  young  Creation's  wondering  child, 

Mute,  an(^  love-stricken,  gaz'd  upon 

The  Godhead's  holiest  benison. 

O'er  which  proud  Beauty's  maiden  hand 
Had  strew'd,  with  trustful,  fond  design. 
Each  charm  transcendent  and  divine. 

And  Man's  idolatry  first  scann'd 

The  sanctuary  of  his  earliest  love 

In  Woman — mission'd  from  above — 

Form'd  faultless,  and  so  wondrous  fair, 

His  joy — his  love — his  heart  to  share  ! 

4 

XIII. 


24 


The  snowy  boorka's  envious  fold 
Unwanted,  and  thrown  careless  by, 

Reveal'd  a  form,  so  fair  of  mould. 
That,  in  its  perfect  symmetry, 
The  Paphian  Goddess  might  defy. 
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Her  tresses,  dark  as  raven's  wing, 

Sinless  of  loop,  or  cinctur'd  span, 
Fell  o'er  the  faultless  chiselling 

Of  neck  might  shame  the  queenly  swan — 
Their  glossy  beauty,  unconfin'd, 
Now  frolick'd  with  the  passing  wind — 
Anon,  the  cluster'd  ringlets  roU'd, 
O'er  shoulders  of  surpassing  mould, 
Seeking,  in  sunniest  joy,  to  share 
The  mingl'd  beauties  nestling  there. 
With  threads  of  glistening,  golden  ore, 
And  silken  flowr's,  embroidered  o'er, 
The  light  cameese,  of  crimson  hue,'^^ 

And  texture  curiously  fine. 
Was  fashion'd  skilfully,  and  true 

To  every  undulating  line. 
Which  Nature's  faultless  modelling  threw 

Enamouring  round  that  form  divine. 
The  white  pajama's  tightened  shape  ^^ 
May  not  the  vigilant  eye  escape. 
Contracting  gradually,  to  suit 
The  ankle  small  and  fairy  foot. 
Whose  snow-white  moulding  refuge  sought 
In  velvet  slipper,  deftly  wrought  ^^ 
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With  ivory  heel,  and  spangl'd  o'er 
With  beads  of  steel  and  golden  ore, 
And  shreds  of  gaudy  tinselling, 
And  the  green  beetle's  glossy  wing.^^ 
Around  her  neck,  more  bright  and  fair, 

In  its  unTivall'd  form  and  hue, 
Than  ever  yet  woke  lover's  care, 
Strung  pearls,  of  costly  price  and  rare, 

A  pale  and  modest  radiance  threw — 
While  still  beneath,  in  frequent  rows. 
The  gold  Venetian  coins  repose  ^^ 
O'er  her  full  bosom's  arching  swell, 
Whose  peerless  beauty  rivall'd  well 
The  dazzling  hue  of  spotless  snows. 
The  golden  bangles,  lightly  binding  ^' 

Each  slender  foot  and  graceful  arm, 
Caressing  seem'd,  and  gently  winding, 

With  talismanic  love,  each  charm. 

To  shield  it  from  assault  or  harm  ; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  outgleam 
The  diamond's  flash  and  ruby's  beam, 
Whene'er,  adorn'd  with  glittering  rings, 

The  taper  hand  and  fingers  rove, 
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Skilful  the  rhebaub's  golden  strings, 
Melodious  to  some  lay  of  love — 

The  glorious  kindling  of  her  eye 

Would  then  outstrip  all  eulogy — 

Like  bursting  stars  now  flashing  wild, 
With  haughty  scorn  or  passion  fir'd  — 

Now  tender,  dove-like  as  a  child, 
When  lover-strains  her  soul  inspir'd. 

And  gush'd  her  ecstacy  of  song, 

Checkless,  harmoniously  along ! 

XIII. 

And  why  doth  she,  that  gentle  thing. 
Whose  years  are  in  their  middest  spring, 
Now  claim  such  courtesy  of  love 
From  all  the  rest,  who  round  her  move 
Like  lesser  stars,  revolving  bright 
Round  some  more  fair  and  haughty  light  ? 
Young  Zeila  she  !  proud  Cabul's  boast — 
The  loveliest  of  her  damsel  host — 
The  pearl — the  pride  of  Kohistan,^ 
And  ward  of  Ameenoollah  Khan  ! 
The  daughter  of  a  chieftain  slain. 
Long  time  ago,  on  battle  plain  ; 
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What  time  old  Runjeet  triumph'd  o'er 

The  forces  of  th'  exil'd  Ameer, 
And  wrested  from  the  race  of  Ghore  ^* 

Their  proudest  appanage,  Cashmere  ; 
When  ravage  smote  each  fertile  vale, 
And  horror  shriek'd  on  every  gale — 
And  to  the  flame  consign'd  each  roof, 
While  the  pale  tenants  gaz'd  aloof 
From  each  remote  or  neighbouring  height. 
Till  rising  shrill  at  noon  of  night, 
Their  lamentations  and  despair 
Rent  with  deep  woe  the  freezing  air ! 
Oh  !   dread  and  piteous  was  their  fate 
Amid  those  mountains  desolate — 
The  ice-fiend's  baleful  wing  swept  past. 
And  quailing  thousands  look'd  their  last — 
Ere  morn's  warm  beams  might  hope  restore 
Thousands  had  slept  to  wake  no  more — 
Small  remnant  did  the  storm  blasts  spare  ! 
A  mother  and  her  child  were  there  ! 
The  infant  Zeila,  more  caress'd. 
On  that  too  fatal,  evil  day, 
Rei)Os'd  upon  her  mother's  breast. 

And  dreamt  the  hideous  hours  away  ! 
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But  He,  the  mighty  and  the  kind, 

"  Who  tempereth  the  searching  wind 

To  the  shorn  lamb,"  was  with  them  there, 

Amid  their  agony  and  despair — 

Was  there  to  solace  and  to  save, 

And  win  them  from  the  yawning  grave  ! 

The  mother  fled,  and  wander'd  long. 

Caverns,  ravines,  and  floods  among — 

Desolate,  unaided,  and  alone, 

Her  feet  bruis'd  o'er  by  flinty  stone — 

Wearied  and  torn  by  foiling  briar. 

Yet  fostering  e'er  that  holiest  fire, 

Which,  inextinguishably  pure. 

As  the  bright  beaming  cynosure. 

Or  the  undying  Gheber  flame  ^* 

No  human  might  may  quench  or  tame, 

Burnt  on  the  altars  of  her  soul, 

Mission'd  and  sanctified  above. 
By  all  the  endearments  which  control 

A  mother's  wildest,  passionate  love  ! 
Fatigue,  and  pain,  and  woe  she  braves, 

With  unabating  tenderness. 
Too  joyous  if  each  effort  saves 

Her  babe,  to  comfort  and  to  bless — 
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Not  for  herself  she  lives  the  while. 

But  for  her  helpless  infant's  smile  ! 

Oh  !  what  to  her  were  life  and  earth — 

Their  fairest  spells  or  gems  of  worth — 

Their  store  of  gold  or  pleasure's  tide, 
By  joy's  unsullied  beams  caress'd, 
Had  the  ffail  babe,  which  to  her  breast 

Nestl'd  so  close,  untimely  died  ? 

XIV. 

Onward  the  pilgrim  mother  sped, 

Still  stout  of  heart  and  hopeful  ever, 
Though  affluent,  burning  tears  she  shed, 

Hallowing  each  fresh  and  fond  endeavour — 
Unheeded  e'er  her  w^oes  the  while. 
Blest  by  her  unconscious  infant's  smile  I 
At  length  her  joyous,  wilder'd  gaze, 
Descried,  athwart  the  curtaining  haze. 
Far  CabuFs  citadel  on  higli^^ 
Spring  o'er  the  dim  and  rearward  sky — 
Kindred  forms  were  there  to  meet  her — 
Kindred  welcome  there  to  greet  her — 
The  kinsman  of  her  fall'n  lord 
Receiv'd  her — 'neath  his  fostering  ward 
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Her  trials  sore  were  soon  forgot, 

And  tranquil  years  smil'd  o'er  her  lot ! 

The  infant  Zeila  grew  apace, 

Each  day  revealing  charms  anew, 
'Till  Beauty  o'er  that  houri  face, 

Her  last  and  loveliest  semblance  threw  ! 
Oh  !  thrice  lov'd  guerdon  of  her  care  ! 

Oil !  thrice  fond  guerdon  of  her  woes  ! 
What  joy  delirious  'twas  to  share 
The  tenderness  of  child  more  fair, 

More  lovely  than  the  blossoming  rose  ! 
What  rapt  intoxication  dwelt 
In  every  thought,  in  all  she  felt — 
To  lose  that  lov'd  one,  or  to  sever 
Were  but  to  blot  out  life  for  ever ! 

XV. 

Yet  came  the  time  when  fate's  rude  voice 
Bade  that  fond  heart  no  more  rejoice — 
When  the  last  love-pulse  of  her  heart 
Yielded  to  death's  all  conquering  dart — 
When  Azrael's  dread,  destroying  wing^° 
Unpitying  swept  o'er  tow'r  and  plain — 
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Shed  down  its  loathsome  burdening 

Of  horror,  woe,  disease,  and  pain — 
While  ghastly  stalk'd  his  subject  gnomes 
'Mid  Cabul's  devastated  homes — 
When  pestilence,  with  anarch  might, 
Shap'd  each  more  hideous  cliarnel  sight ; 
And  every  eye  shrunk  back  aghast 
From  hecatombs  up-pil'd  and  vast, 
Of  pallid  death  before  it  cast ; 
And  women  pale  and  cowering  men 
Wept  burning  tears  of  anguish  then. 
And  pray'd,  when  pray'rs  were  worse  than  vain, 

Above  the  lov'd,  the  early  sped — 

The  sickening  and  the  newly  dead, 
Who  ne'er  might  breathe  on  earth  again  ! 
'Twas  the  Destroyer's  chosen  time — 
'Twas  the  fell  scourge's  deadliest  prime — 
Not  mortal  aid — not  leech's  skill 
Their  wonted  mission  might  fulfil. 
To  grapple  with  the  throes  of  pain, 
Or  baffle  the  transcendent  reign 
Of  the  dark  Angel's  sovereign  will ! 
Yes,  Zeila  !  sad — disconsolate  one — 
Orphan'd  — distracted,  and  alone — 
'Twas  then  thy  first  fierce  woes  begun 
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'Twas  then,  at  that  too  hideous  tide, 
Thou  clung'st  to  thy  lov'd  mother  s  side — 
Or  vigil  kept,  with  frenzied  breast, 
O'er  thy  departing  mother's  rest — 
Deceitful  rest — the  pangs  return — 
They  torture — tear — distort,  and  burn — 
Oh  !  overwhelming  agony  ! 

Acme  of  life's  concentr'd  throes ! 
The  unearthly  glaring  of  her  eye 

Heralds  life's  dread,  convulsive  close  ! 
Yet  in  that  eye  lives  one  wild  beam 
Of  love  triumphant  and  supreme 

O'er  death,  and  racking  pangs  untold — 
The  longest — purest — fondest — last 
A  dying  mother's  love  may  cast 

O'er  the  small  form  her  arms  enfold  ! 
0  God  !  her  grasp  relaxes  slow — 

Darkness  hath  quench'd  those  filming  eyes- 
Strives  she  with  ebbing  strength  to  rise 
In  vain — that  culminating  throe — 
With  one  delirious  shriek  of  woe 

She,  blessing  her  child,  falls  back  and  dies ! 
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XVI. 


Draw  we  the  veil  o'er  Zeila's  grief ! 

Bereft  of  all  her  soul  lield  dear 

Ere  lifeV  young  tree  had  sought  to  wear 
Its  spring-tide's  first  outbudding  leaf ! 
Oh  !  who  may  paint  the  aching  void 

Which  fell  around  her  wounded  breast, 
When  that  eliminating  hour  destroy'd 

The  vital  principle  of  its  rest? 
Yet  Time,  the  wond'rous  soother,  thougli 

He  might  not  all  erase,  or  chide 
Tlie  memory  of  that  early  woe, 

Avail'd  to  calm  its  stormiest  tide — 
Oh  !  sweet — Oh  !  fond — Oh  !  mournful  pride  ! 
All  consecrate  and  sanctified 
To  that  lost  mother's  memory. 
The  present  hours  steal  gently  by — 
And  though  a  sudden  gloom  will  dash. 

At  times  those  eyes  of  sunshine  beam. 
And  tear-drop,  trembling  on  the  lash, 
Shed  o'er  her  cheek  its  crystal  stream, 
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If,  in  such  hour,  stern  fate  might  rear 

Its  lethal  wing,  and  life  were  riv'n, 
Such  pure — bright — pearly — holy  tear 

Were  sure  fit  passport  up  to  heav'n  ! 
But  most  she  lov'd,  when  wander'd  back 

Fond  memory's  busy  chasten'd  throng, 
O'er  her  past  Childhood's  vista'd  track, 

To  modulate  the  favourite  song 
Her  lost,  fond  mother  wont  to  sing 
Above  her  fitful  slumbering. 
As,  fondl'd,  nestling  to  her  breast, 
She  strove  to  charm  her  into  rest ! 

ZEILA'S  SONG. 

1. 

I  hear  them  speak  of  stranger  lands. 

Where  fades  the  westering  sunbeam's  light. 
Where  cloudless  skies  and  golden  sands. 

Sparkle  and  gleam,  divinely  bright — 
Where  flow'rs  outvie  the  rainbow's  dies. 

And  dews  fall  bright  as  beauty's  tear — 
Yet,  give  me  back  my  native  skies. 

Which  smile  on  thee,  my  own  Cashmere  ! 
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JVIy  own  Cashmere — my  own  Cashmere, 

No  qtieenly  region  of  the  earth. 
Though  ne'er  so  lovely,  may  endear 

Like  the  blest  land  which  gave  me  birth. 
Joy's  firstling  spells  around  me  burst. 

Beneath  thy  skies  serenely  clear — 
My  childhood's  sunniest  hours  were  nurs'd 

Amid  thy  groves,  my  own  Cashmere  ! 

My  own  Cashmere — my  own  Cashmere, 

Oh  !  deep  the  spirit-love  which  clings 
O'er  all  my  gleesome  youth  held  dear. 

Now  wafted  back  on  memory's  wings — 
My  home  beneath  th'  acacia  tree — "' 

Each  festal  joyance  of  the  year — 
The  airy  dance,  as  blythe  and  free 

As  thy  spic'd  gales,  my  own  Cashmere  ! 

4. 

My  own  Cashmere — my  own  Cashmere, 

Spring's  sunbeam  kiss  was  o'er  the  flow'rs, 
Luxuriant  scatter'd  wide  and  near, 

Amid  thy  ever-blooming  bow'rs  — 
And  sigh'd  the  evening's  perfumd  gale, 

In  accents  wont  to  joy  and  cheer. 
When  last  I  view'd  my  native  vale 

Among  thy  liills,  my  own  Cashmere  ! 
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5. 

My  own  Cashmere — my  own  Cashmere, 

The  early  lov'd  of  girlhood's  hours. 
Oh  !  say,  doth  memory's  silent  tear 

Recal  the  joys  which  once  were  ours  ? 
Oh  !  woe  is  me,  no  kindred  ties. 

Fond  heart,  may  wreath  around  thee  here  — 
My  love's  most  sore  regrets  arise 

Alone  for  thee,  my  own  Cashmere  ! 

6. 

My  own  Cashmere — my  own  Cashmere, 

Methought  a  sudden  gloom  o'erspread 
The  smiling  sky,  and  presage  drear 

Droop'd  each  long-cherish'd  flow'ret's  head— 
Methought  the  bul-bul's  song  grew  sad. 

And  nature's  self  bow'd  down  and  sere, 
As  though  their  clinging  love  forbad 

To  part  from  thee,  my  own  Cashmere  ' 

7. 
My  own  Cashmere,  my  own  Cashmere, 

When  hope's  delusive  dream  hath  fled. 
And,  yielded  to  my  fate  austere. 

They  lay  me  with  the  peaceful  dead. 
The  vigil  beam  of  one  fond  star. 

Which  nought  may  shadow  or  unsphere, 
Shall  watch  thee  from  its  home  afar, 

With  hallowing  love,  my  own  Cashmere  ! 
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8. 
Adieu,  adieu,  my  own  Cashmere  ! 

Thrice  beautiful  and  bright  art  thou  ! 
For  thee  the  cypress  bough  I  rear, 

And  sorrow  clouds  my  pallid  brow — 
Oh  I  let  them  boast  of  climes  as  fair, 

And  splendent  as  some  heavenly  sphere, 
They  but  a  faded  semblance  w^ear 

Of  thee,  my  lov'd,  my  lost  Cashmere  ! 

XVII. 

No  longer  doth  the  mid-day  sky 
Gleam  like  a  golden  canopy — 
There's  a  tremulous  flush  in  the  beckoning  west 
Which  heralds  the  hours  of  slumbVous  rest — 
The  day  hath  ancient  grown — the  sun 
Hath  long  his  westering  course  begun — 
High  from  the  ambient  fields  of  air 
His  beams  pour  down  a  broader  glare, 
While  his  declining  pow'r,  pourtray'd 
And  dial'd  by  each  lengthening  shade 
Of  hill  and  stately  edifice, 
O'erarching  tree  and  precipice, 
Proclaims  his  age  now  verg'd  between 
Deeger  and  Ankiree  Fesheen — '' 

G  2 
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Toward  tlie  southern  boundary, 

If  towering  grandeur  lifted  liigh, 

1  he  mountain  cliffs  spring  up  the  sky, 

Whereon,  an  isolated  shrine, 

Perch'd  on  the  ridge's  topmost  line, 

Marks  the  fam'd  spot  where,  hoar  and  lone, 

Tuckt-i-Zemaun,  or  Zemaun's  throne,^^ 

Hath  stood  for  many  a  century  gone ; 

O'er  which,  and  every  neighbouring  lieight. 

Are  slanting  floods  of  golden  light ; 

For  hence,  the  monarch  orb  of  day 

Pours  o'er  the  landscape,  far  and  wide, 
A  farewell  glance  of  love  and  pride — 
His  latest — longest — loveliest  ray. 
Ere  speeds  he  to  his  rest  away  ! 

xvni. 

Anon  shall  eve,  and  twilight  pale 

Hovering  o'ershade  the  bowery  vale, 

And  night,  with  mantling  gloom,  o'erscreen 

The  dimming  beauty  of  each  scene — 

The  damsel  band  must  now  forbear 

The  festal  dance  and  song  to  share. 

And  now,  unwillingly,  prepare 
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To  seek,  within  the  city's  walls, 

The  precincts  of  their  lordly  halls.  ,^  - 

Their  gay-trapp'd  palfreys  now  await  '" 

Their  coming  at  th'  exterior  gate — ■ 

Impatient  curvetting  and  neigh 

Their  fretful  eagerness  betray 

To  trace  again  their  homeward  way. 

Approaches  now  the  damsel  train — 

The  outward  entrance  they  attain, 

With  lingering  step  and  slow — 
Th'  admiring  gaze,  and  lauding  strain, 

Their  homage  now  may  not  bestow — 
Churlish,  not  one  hath  fail'd  to  throw 
The  all  concealing  boorka  cover 
Her  graceful  form  and  features  over — 
While  the  rhoobundee  too  denies 
The  witchery  of  their  sparkling  eyes. 
More  seem  they  now  religious  group** 

Of  mournful  devotees. 
Than  the  light-hearted,  sportive  troop 

Flittine:  so  late  amid  the  trees 
And  bow'rs,  as  though  the  guardian  sprites 
Of  the  fair  garden's  mystic  rites — 
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Now  mount  they,  and  each  stout  yaboo' 

Seems  boastful  of  its  precious  load, 
And  now  the  cavalcade  pursue 

Along  the  dell  their  homeward  road  — 
Yet  see  !    Have  care  !    how  plunges  yon 
Fiery  yaboo  unruly  on ! 
What  ho  !  thou  menial !  hold  him  fast, 
Else  his  fair  burden  he  may  cast ! 
Brave  girl !  thou  sitt'st  him  well  and  close- 
Thouo;h  timid  not,  beware  him  loose  ! 
The  menial  stumbles— Heav'ns  !  he's  freed, 
And  bounds  away  with  frantic  speed ! 
The  piercing  shrieks  burst  forth  amain, 
As  scours  he  maddening  o'er  the  plain  ! 
Irresolute — petrified — dismay'd, 
Horror  arrests  the  cavalcade— 
Away,  away,  the  steed  careers  ! 
Oh,  Heav'n !  tliat  hapless  maiden's  fears ! 
Yet  bravely,  bravely  doth  she  keep 
A  steadfast  seat — adown  the  steep 
And  rugged  path,  on,  on  they  fly — 
Now  crest  they  some  embankment  high — 
Now  scramble  with  redoubl'd  force 
Adown  the  rocky  watercourse — 
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A  taiigl'd  thicket  now  they  near — 
It  may  not  check  their  wild  career — 
Onward,  still  onward — furious  on — 
One  other  plunge,  and  they  are  gone  ! 
Mute — breathless — dread  on  every  face, 
Th'  attendant  menials  urge  the  chase, 
Yet  whither  now  to  track  their  flight, 
Since  lost  to  their  bewilder'd  sight ! 

XIX. 

Oh  !  fearful  moments  of  suspense  ! 
Still  dashes  on  the  vigorous  steed, 
Like  courser  of  a  demon  breed, 

'Mid  crashing  branch  and  brambles  dense. 

On,  on,  nor  failing  in  his  strength  ; 

His  clattering  hoof  now  spurns  the  ground. 
More  resolute  with  each  forward  bound — 

Emerging  from  a  copse,  at  length] 

He  bursts  adown  a  narrow  dell — 

Oh!  tliat  some  favouring  obstacle 

Miglit  check  his  blind,  infuriate  race  ! 
The  damsel's  seat  is  undisturb'd, 
Although,  ungovern'd  and  uncurbd, 
He  urges  on  at  topmost  pace  ! 
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And  whither  now,  thou  desperate  steed  ? 

Ha  !  see'st  thou  yonder  fallen  tree 
Across  thy  path  ?    Thy  headlong  speed, 

Thank  Heav'n,  must  now  arrested  be  ! 

Not  so — undaunted,  wild  and  free, 
With  undiverging  course  he  nears 

The  staunch  impediment,  and  now, 
With  one  bold,  frantic  leap,  he  clears 

The  gnarled  trunk  and  branching  bough  ! 
Yet  mark  !  unduly  hath  he  tax'd, 
In  that  fierce  leap,  his  strength  relax'd — 
For,  landed  on  the  hither  side. 
He  stumbles — struggles — -scrambles  on — 
The  loosen'd  reins  nor  help,  nor  guide — 

The  forward  legs  give  way  anon — 
One  piercing  shriek  the  maiden  gives. 

And  lifts  imploring  to  the  skies 
Her  powerless  arms,  as  vainly  strives 

The  spent  yaboo  again  to  rise- 
She  faints — the  steed  reels  on — alas! 
Prostrate  he  rolls  upon  the  grass ! 
Yet  see  !  what  form,  with  lightning  rush, 
Bursts  through  yon  dense  and  neighbouring  bush? 
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With  one  unearthly,  giant  bound 

He  clears  the  space — now  rescuing  weaves 

His  powerful  arm  her  form  around. 

From  scaith,  perchance  from  death  bereaves, 

And  lifeless,  yet  unharm'd,  receives 
The  maid. ere  yet  she  reach  the  ground  ! 
Th'  unburthen'd  steed  up-springs  again, 
And  scours  across  the  mimic  plain — 
'Till,  plunging  a  deep  thicket  through. 
With  cheekless  flight,  he  'scapes  from  view  ! 

XX. 

Oh  !  well — Oh  !  nobly — dauntless  brav'd 

That  sudden  peril !   now  the  maid. 
Thus,  from  a  sure  destruction  sav'd, 

With  trembling  hand  is  gently  laid, 
In  beauty,  and  in  form  unmarr'd, 
On  the  soft  bosom  of  the  sward. 
With  anxious  gaze  and  flushing  brow. 
Behold  he  kneels  beside  her  now — 
Supports  he  with  one  stalwart  arm 
Her  slender  and  unbreathing  form — 
The  other  hand,  with  gentlest  grasp. 
Essays  her  cold,  blaucli'd  hand  to  clasp  — 
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Her  drooping  head,  still  iinreveal'd, 

Is  pillow'd  on  his  throbbing  breast, 
As  though,  by  some  bland  slumerb  seai'd, 

Her  soul  were  hush'd  in  tranquil  rest- 
Still  clings  the  jealous  boorka  round 
That  form  whose  charms  must  sure  abound— 
And  the  rhoobundee's  drooping  veil, 

Still  faithful  through  her  perilous  ride, 
Heeds  not  the  light  and  curious  gale 

Striving  its  folds  to  woo  aside — 
Not  yet  revives  she — that  small  hand, 

Of  chill  and  pallid  loveliness, 
Now  o'er,  and  o'er  again  is  scann'd. 

With  eye  of  most  unfeign'd  distress — 
Nor  heaves  that  bosom's  gentle  swell 
With  aught  returning  life  to  tell — 
"  Haply  the  breeze,  if  wafted  o'er 
Her  unmask'd  features,  may  restore  !" — 
Oh  !  happy  thought !  such  gentle  deed 
Vouchsafes  the  prompting  hour  of  need  ! 
With  fluttering  heart  and  timid  hand 
Unclasps  he  now  the  jewell'd  band — *^ 
Tir  unfetter'd  folds,  reluctantly, 

From  the  veil'd  features  slowly  glide. 
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And  tailing  timorously  aside, 
Reveal  tlie  lovely  mystery  ! 

XXI. 

Oh,  Heav'n  I  what  beauty  bursts  amain 

O'er  his  dimm'd  eye  and  wilder'd  brain  ! 

Oh  !  straiige — Oh  !  wondrous — welcome  sight ! 

'Tis  the  same  fair  and  blesskl  vision 

Which  haunted,  with  bright  dreams  elysian, 
His  slumbers  through  the  by-past  night ! 
Oh  !  bright  and  beautiful  creation  ! 

She  cannot,  cannot  be  of  earth, 
But  some  pure,  glorious  incarnation 

Of  higlier  and  celestial  birth — 
No  earth-born  dream,  however  fair 

And  eloquent  of  love,  may  bless, 
Like  that  sweet  maid  recumbent  there, 

In  her  pale,  silent  loveliness  ! 
Tlius  rescued  from  undue  eclipse. 
Seem  the  unmoving,  parted  lips 

Fresh  chisell'd  by  the  hand  of  love ; 
Those  features  too,  his  signal  care, 
Tender — intoxicating — fair — 

Brilliant  as  angel's  from  above. 
In  death's  wan  semblance  picturd  there  ' 
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The  long,  dark  lashes  vigil  kept 

O'er  her  soft  downy  cheek,  and  hid. 
Distrustful  still,  the  beams  which  slept 

Beneath  each  seal'd  and  marbl'd  lid — 
Like  some  frail,  tender,  broken  flow'r. 
Smote  by  the  tempest's  stormiest  hour. 
Which,  though  it  crush'd,  had  fail'd  to  kill 
Statue-like,  passionless,  and  chill, 
Lay  she  in  fetter'd  silence  there, 

A  lovely  and  inanimate  thing, 
E'en  death's  gaunt  self  might  scarcely  dare 

To  shadow  with  his  midnight  wing  ! 

XXIL 

Oh  !  long,  enraptur'd  and  amaz'd, 

On  that  still  form  young  Evelyn  gaz'd — 

The  flood  of  loveliness  which  fell, 

So  sudden  o'er  his  ardent  soul, 
Usurp'd  with  more  than  basilisk  spell 

His  unfix'd  reason's  calm  control — 
Such  heavenly  beauty,  and  serene 
Ne'er  had  his  untutor'd  vision  seen. 
As  now  rcpos'd  his  gaze  beneath. 
Albeit  hush'd  in  mimic  death — 
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So  wild  the  visionary  trance 

Which  steep'd  his  being  with  delight, 
That  all  around  him  seem'd  to  dance. 

And  float  amid  a  sea  of  li^ht — 
The  very  sward — the  circling  trees 
Seem'd  life-endued — the  moaning  breeze 
Hover'd  above  the  silence  there, 

With  pinion  jubilant  and  benign, 
And  seem'd  to  modulate  the  air. 

With  hymns  unearthly  and  divine — 
Gaz'd  he,  and  gaz'd  he  o'er  again, 
With  feelings  which  were  almost  pain — 
Rekindl'd  ever  and  anon, 

'Neath  the  new  light,  which  round  them  shone— 
And  he  had  spurned,  in  that  rapt  hour. 

All  that  the  world  most  values  ever. 
Riches — pride — birth — dominion — pow'r. 

Might  that  fond  vision  vanish  never ! 
So  sweetly  and  unconscious  stole 
O'er  each  emotion  of  his  soul. 
Love's  subtle  poison,  and  the  shovv'r 

Of  novel  joy,  now  bursting  o'er  him, 
Tliat  deem'd  he,  in  that  witching  hour. 

While  gazing  on  the  charms  before  him, 
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He,  of  tliis  world  of  care  and  shade, 

No  portion  of  its  sadness  made. 

Oh !  pow'r  of  love  !  which  rules  the  world  ! 

The  sole,  proud  gift  the  Godhead  left 

To  cheer,  when  every  hope  bereft. 
The  exiles,  from  his  Eden  hurled, 
"  Sped  on  their  melancholy  way" — '*^ 
Then  dawn'd  thy  yet  undying  sway — 
Then  first  around  them  wreath'd  the  ties, 

Which  link  the  closer,  when  o'erflow 
The  swollen  founts,  and  sympathies 

Of  some  earth-sadden'd,  mutual  woe  ! 
Oh  !  that  thy  world-wide  chronicle 
Should,  ever  thus,  thy  lineage  tell. 
And  rear  a  chastening,  warning  voice 
Above  our  sunniest,  holiest  joys — 
Tracing  thine  immortality 
Alone,  amid  the  unbounded  sky  ! 
And  thus,  on  these  brief  moments,  hunsf 

The  destiny  of  years  unborn, 
As  Love  his  firstlinon  fetters  fluns" 

O'er  Evelyn's  heart  and  manhood's  morn 
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XXIII. 


Slowly  and  faint,  at  length  arose, 
O'er  her  wan  feature's  soft  repose. 
A  gentle  and  o'erspreading  flush, 
Fair  as  a  new-blown  rose-bud's  blush  — 
The  cold  damps  which  profanely  strew'd 

The  pallor  of  her  brow,  now  seem 
Like  sparkling  dew-drops,  rosy-hued, 

Fresh  lighted  by  the  orient  beam — 
The  slender  lips,  so  beauty  rife, 
Are  gently  quivering  into  life ; 
While  the  sufl'using  hectic  streaks 
With  roses  her  surpassing  cheeks — 
One  deep  reviving  sigh  she  gives. 
And,  once  again,  she  breathes  and  lives — 
The  dark-fringed  lids  once  more  unclose. 
And  all  the  charms  they  hid,  disclose — 
Still  in  the  stupor  of  her  trance, 

All  wilder'd  with  amaze  and  dread, 
Scarce  dares  she  bend  her  timorous  glance. 

O'er  the  strange  scene  before  her  spread- 
Yet  feels  she  that  she  lives  once  more, 
Unharm'd,  and  brcatiiing  as  before — 
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Oil,  yes  !  she  lives — her  heart  is  full, 

And  joyous,  fast,  and  plentiful 

The  coursing  tears  her  cheeks  o'erflow — 

Where  is  she  ?    Who  supports  her  now  ? 

Whose  quick,  warm  breathing  fans  her  brow  ? 
She  trembles — looks  around,  and  lo  ! 
Oh,  Ileav'n  !  she  finds  her  unveil'd  charms 
Gaz'd  o'er,  and  clasp'd  by  stranger  arms  ! 
Sudden,  as  bursts  the  meteor's  light 
Through  the  dim  robing  of  the  night, 
Rush'd  through  each  vein  the  crimson  flood — 
Sprung  she  to  earth,  and  trembling  stood, 
With  burning  cheek  and  downcast  eye, 

A  very  dream  of  loveliness- 
Ray 'd  in  the  glorious  majesty 

Of  timid,  maiden  bashfulness  ! 


XXIV. 

Yet,  list !  the  valley  echoing  through. 
Floats  on  the  wind  the  long  halloo — 
The  clattering  tramp  of  man  and  steed 
Is  hurrying  on,  with  breathless  speed — 
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The  mingled  voices  drawing  nigh, 
Their  eagerness  of  search  proclaim, 

While  each  reiterated  cry 

Is  blended  with  the  maiden's  name — 

"  Oh  !  whither — whither  seek  thee  now — 

Zeila,  fair  Zeila  !  where  art  thou?" 

Yes,  'tis  young  Zeila,  who  now  hears, 

With  mute  and  fresh  usurping  fears, 

Each  questioning  voice,  which  ceaseless  nears — 

Scarce  may  her  faltering  lips  express 

Her  heart's  misgiving  and  distress — 

"  Lahoul— Toba  !"  at  length  she  cried,"*' 

"  Oh,  stranger  !  whosoe'er  thou  art. 

Fly — fly  this  spot — Oh,  quick  depart ! 

Qh  !  churlish  chance,  which  threw  aside 

The  veil,  whose  mission  't  was  to  hide 

And  guard,  'gainst  manly  gaze  undue, 

A  maiden's  features — shame  from  view  ! — 

Oh  !  think  me  not  ungrateful,  though 

I  now  imploring  bid  thee  go — 

More  than  my  life  to  thee  I  owe — 

That  life  thou'st  sav'd,  were  scarcely  spar'd — 

The  danger  thou'st  so  nobly  dar'd, 

H 
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Were  set  at  nought,  if  known  the  chance 
Which  gave  these  features  to  thy  glance  ! 
Alas  !  the  very  garb  thou  wearest 

Is  hateful  to  Abdaullee  eyes — ^^ 
The  very  name,  which  sure  thou  bearest, 

Assorts  not  with  a  friendly  guise — 
Then,  noble  stranger  !  linger  not — 
Haste  thee,  and  quit  this  luckless  spot — 
My  thanks — -pray'rs — blessings  with  thee  go- 
'T  is  all  poor  Zeila  may  bestow  ; 
Yet  are  they  thine  in  fervent  truth, 
Oh  !   generous  and  undaunted  youth  ! 
Farewell !  Oh!  haste,  begone  and  flee. 

For  nought  of  mercy  AfFghans  know- 
Might'st  thou,  O  Heav'n  !    discover'd  be, 
To  thee  't  were  hazard,  and  to  me, 
If 't  were  not  death,  'twere  endless  w^oe  !"- 
She  ceas'd — and  trembling  and  confus'd. 

Like  aspen  shivering  to  the  gale. 
Her  tearful  cheek,  so  deep  sufFus'd, 

She  sought  to  shadow  with  her  veil — 
Yet,  ere  its  light  and  ample  fold 
Eclips'd  her  features'  blushing  mould. 
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One  last,  imploring  look  she  threw 
Full  on  the  stranger's  face — anew, 
All  eloquent  of  impending  harm, 
It  spake  her  soul's  discreet  alarm  ! 

XXV. 

As  yet,  irresolute  and  spell-bound, 
No  utt'rance  had  young  Evelyn  found — 
At  length,  with  faltering  voice  he  said, 
"Thy  will  be  mine,  oh,  gentle  maid ! 
Yon  heav'n  may  tell  how  deep  the  pride — 
The  joy,  'twere  lingering  by  thy  side! 
Here,  for  whole  ages  would  I  stay, 
And  love,  gaze,  sigh  my  soul  away  ! 
Yet,  since  thy  mandate  wills  it  so, 
Obedient,  lovely  one,  I  go. 
Oh  !  that  kind  Heav'n  might  ordain 
Less  chanceful  meetino;  once  again — 
Say,  fairest  maid,  if  this  may  be — 
My  life — my  heart  are  vow'd  to  thee — 
Thus  at  thy  feet  I  now  implore— 
Oh,  maiden  !  say  we  meet  once  more !" 

11  2 
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XXVI. 


Hark  !  to  the  rush  of  footsteps  round  ! 

Hark !  how  the  plunging  horse-tramp  shakes 
The  very  earth,  with  clattering  sound, 

And  echoes  through  the  neighbouring  brakes  ! 
What  terror  in  that  maiden's  look — 
What  agony  doth  her  young  heart  brook  ! 
"  Fly,  stranger,  fly — Oh,  Heav'n,  away  !  — 
Death  marks  each  moment  of  delay," 
She  gasping  shriek'd — "This  token  take — 
Preserve  it  for  lost  Zeila's  sake — 
'T  is  the  last  talisman  of  love 
My  mother  gave,  ere  wing'd  above 
Her  gentle  spirit — thou  wilt  find. 
Within,  a  precious  gem  enshrin'd — 
Whene'er  its  hues  less  fairly  beam, 
Nor  sparkle  with  their  wonted  gleam. 
Be  sure,  wherever  thou  may'st  be, 
Zeila,  the  sad  one,  thinks  of  thee  ! 
Farewell,  brave  youth  !    Alone  to  Heav'n, 
Let  our  firm  trust  and  hope  be  giv'n  !" 
Thus  spake  she,  as  she  quick  displac'd 
The  relic  from  her  bosom  fair — 
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A  small  gold  heart,  inlaid  and  chas'd/' 
And  pendent  from  a  chain  of  hair ! 

XXVII. 

He  clasp'd  the  treasure  to  his  breast — 
One  burning  kiss  he  o'er  it  press'd — 
"  Ne'er  till  my  soul  hath  need  of  shrift 
Shall  I,"  he  cried,  "  resign  thy  gift !" 
One  brief,  rapt  gaze  of  love,  and  then^ 
He  lithesome  bounded  down  the  glen — 
With  checkless  speed  he  onward  strains, 
And  now  the  skirting  thicket  gains — 
He  stops — he  turns — Oh,  one  gaze  more ! 

In  token  of  one  last  adieu, 
His  waving  hand  aloft  he  bore, 

Then  sprung  the  shielding  thicket  through  ! 

XXVIII. 

Oh  !  bitter  pang  which  shot  athwart 
The  tender  Zeila's  throbbing  heart. 
While  watch'd  she  each  receding  bound. 
As  sprung  he,  deer-like,  o'er  the  ground — 
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Yet,  when  he  wav'd  that  fond  farewell, 
And  from  her  gaze  was  wholly  torn — 
Never,  oh  !  never,  to  return  ! — 
A  flood  of  desolation  fell 
O'er  her  sad  soul  with  whelming  blight — 
Felt  she,  that  sorrow's  endless  night 

Her  every  impulse  had  o'ertaken — 
That  hope's  too  brief,  yet  fairest  light 

Her  path  of  hfe  had  now  forsaken — 
Thus  deem'd  she,  mournful,  'till,  at  length, 
Reel'd  her  sick  brain  and  fail'd  her  strength- 
And  sunk  the  lovely  and  ill-starr'd, 
Weeping  and  desolate  on  the  sward  ! 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  CANTO. 
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I. 

Ere  night  had  lazily  withdrawn 

Her  purple  mantle  from  the  earth  — 
Ere  smil'd  the  rose-cheek'd,  tender  dawn 

Another  morrow  into  birth  — 
Ere  yet,  the  matin  breeze  had  shaken 

The  dew-drops  from  the  slumb'ring  brake, 
Nor  sought,  with  restless  wing,  to  waken 

Th'  undimpled  waters  of  the  lake, 
Above  the  city's  deep  repose, 
The  sullen  hum  of  voices  rose. 
Anon,  the  hurried  tread,  and  stroke 
On  ringing  anvil,  loud  outbroke  ^ 
In  boding  echoes,  wand'ring  past, 
Borne  high  upon  the  rising  blast. 
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E'en  as  the  billows  of  the  ocean 

Surge,  and  uplift  their  volum'd  form, 
Ere  bursts  above  the  coming  storm. 

So  swell'd  and  moan'd  the  vague  commotion  ! 

Mayhap,  a  pageant  they  prepare. 
To  grace  some  solemn  festival. 

Which  may  a  higher  import  bear, 
Than  on  less  saintly  day  may  fall — 

For  't  is  the  Mohurrum's  holy  tide, 

In  Koran  writ  most  sanctified, 

Amid  the  rites  devotional, 

Prescrib'd  by  Moslem  ritual; 

When  Sheah  and  Sunee  most  are  foes,^ 

And  most,  with  bigot  hate,  oppose 

The  tenets  of  their  rival  creeds. 

Till  bursts,  at  length,  the  smother'd  flame. 

And  heinous  and  o'erdamning  deeds 
Are  wreak'd  in  mild  religion  "s  name — 

Yet  soon  must  broader  day  supply 

An  answer  to  the  scrutiny  ! 

II. 

Thus  mus'd  young  Evelyn,  as  he  strode 
Along  the  devious,  darken'd  road, 
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Which  skirts  the  river's  southern  bank, 

O'ergrown  with  docks  and  herbage  dank — 

On  every  hand,  in  frequent  rank, 

The  slim  and  towering  poplars  rise, 

And  each  pale  leaf  incessant  plies 

Its  mimic  voice,  and  multiplies, 

In  sweet  response,  the  night-wind's  sighs ; 

While  o'er  the  stream's  fring'd  margin  sweep 

The  lengthen'd  shadows,  dark  and  deep. 

As  though  they  guardian  watch  bestow'd 

O'er  the  pure  flood  which  'neath  them  flow'd. 

And  woo'd  its  gently  rippling  song. 

As  fled  it  mirthfully  along  ! 

Onward,  with  hastening  step,  he  wends. 

Till,  on  the  left,  abrupt  ascends, 

O'erfrown'd  by  its  embattled  crest. 

The  mountain's  massive,  craggy  breast — 

Grim,  and  precipitous,  and  vast, 

As  when  from  chaos  first  outcast, 

When  the  primeval  mandate  hurl'd 

Its  wrecks  apart,  and  fram'd  a  world. 

Yet  here  his  footstep  lingereth  not — 

He  seeks  beyond  more  classic  spot, 
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Where  "  Jehan-noomah"  lifts  amain 

Its  conic  form  above  the  plain/ 

The  rock's  bold,  isolated  height 

At  length  springs  dimly  on  his  sight, 

And  soon  he  strives,  with  vigorous  limb, 

Its  beetling  pinnacle  to  climb ; 

Thence,  from  its  summit,  to  survey 

Each  wondrous,  fair,  and  glorious  scene, 
O'ergilded  by  the  sun's  first  ray, 

As  peeps  he  above  his  mountain  screen  ! 

II. 

And  he  hath  left  his  sleepless  couch  ; 
Wherefore,  his  sadden'd  brow  may  vouch — 
There  is  a  void  within  his  heart, 

A  shadow  o'er  his  soul — 
A  troubled  yearning,  which  nor  art, 

Nor  soothing  may  control — 
A  deep — an  anxious — fond  desire. 

Kindred  and  allied  to  pain — 
A  slumb'ring,  yet  consuming  fire, 

A  wild'ring  torment  of  the  brain, 

'T  were  a  fresh  sorrow  to  restrain  ! 
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The  ray  from  out  his  being  torn — 

Nought  mortal  may  again  recal — 
Hath  left  his  wealth  of  joy  forlorn, 

Despoil'd,  and  bankrupt  all. 
The  subtle  leaven,  love-instill'd, 
The  chambers  of  his  soul  hath  fill'd, 
And  shap'd  its  every  rapturous  thrill 
To  love's  soft  minstrelsy,  until 
Vibrates  ecstatic  each  fond  chord, 
With  a  responsive,  sweet  accord. 
As  pines  the  soul,  whose  every  bond 

Of  earth  is  sad,  untimely  broken. 

For  the  quick  advent  of  each  token 
Which  speaks  of  peace,  and  meetings  fond, 
Promis'd  th'  ethereal  vault  beyond, 
Sigli'd  Evelyn  for  the  generous  hour 

Which  to  his  love-sick  gaze,  once  more 

His  lovely  Zeila  might  restore — 
That  blooming  and  irradiate  flow'r 
Which  rul'd  his  fate  with  magic  pow'r — 
And  yearn'd  he  for  that  blissful  tide. 
That  hour  of  sunshine  and  of  pride. 
When  o'er  her  listening  ear  should  pour 
The  brimming  Hood — the  passionate  lore 
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Of  that  deep  love  which  sad  oppress'd 
Each  fond  emotion  of  his  breast — 
And  oh  !  't  would  be  a  pleasing  pain, 

While  gazing  thoughtfully  beneath, 
To  dwell  on  that  bright  spot  again, 

Where,  menac'd  with  impending  death, 
The  idol  of  his  being  first 
On  his  bewilder'd  vision  burst  ! 

IV. 

With  persevering  ardour  brac'd. 
His  lusty  limbs,  in  earnest  haste, 
Address  them  to  the  bold  ascent — 
Nor  long  delay'd  the  vanquishment 
Of  "  Jehan-noomah's"  craggy  side. 
Beneath  his  vigorous,  manly  stride — 
Full  well  his  course  he  arduous  strain'd, 
Until  the  upmost  ridge  was  gain'd — 
Here  Evelyn's  toilsome  task  is  done. 
And  stands  he,  breathless,  and  alone. 
Upon  the  pinnacled,  giant  block 
Of  living,  and  age-rifted  rock. 
Groov'd  from  the  ledge,  a  moss-grown  seat, 
Rude  and  unfashion'd  all,  at  length, 
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In  guerdon  of  his  perilous  feat, 

Receives  liis  form — his  wasted  strength 
Recruits  he  here,  in  sombre  mood, 
Rejoicing  'mid  the  solitude, 
Which  seems  all  nature  to  array. 
With  potent  and  mysterious  sway ; 
While  thoughts,  confus'd  and  undefin'd, 
Throng  o'er  his  agitated  mind. 
And  now,  usurping  grim  control, 
Darkle  around  his  inmost  soul ! 

V. 

At  length,  in  dim  and  slender  streaks. 

The  hush'd  night  sliadows  creeping  through. 
Along  the  east  horizon,  breaks 

The  dawn  upon  his  feverish  view — ■ 
The  vanquish'd  night,  alarm'd  and  pale. 

Trembles  before  the  coming  light — 
Reluctant  tears  her  shadowy  veil 

From  nature's  brow,  now  kindling  bright ; 
And  plumes  her  sable  wing  amain, 
Back  to  her  cavern 'd  haunts  ao-ain  ! 
Onward  the  timid  twilight  steals. 

Seeming  to  rule  the  silent  birth 
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Of  each  fresli  charm  her  smile  reveals, 

Strewn  o'er  the  glad  and  welcoming  earth- 
Anon,  a  more  expanded  glow 
Sheds  its  soft  silvering  o'er  her  brow. 
As  nature,  from  her  ample  breast 
By  the  pale,  tender  rays  caress'd, 
Dismisses  slow  her  nightly  care. 
And  wafts  back  on  the  breathing  air 
The  perfume  of  each  waken'd  flow'r, 
In  welcome  to  the  orient  hour  ! 


VI. 

And  now  the  gates  of  day  ope  wide. 
And  bursts  forth  in  effulgent  tide 
The  broad  sun's  glorious,  golden  pride — 
He  comes — he  hastens  from  afar, 

With  jubilant  zeal  and  splendent  eye, 
While  the  fierce  gleaming  of  his  car 

Gilds  the  o'erarching  canopy 
Of  lucent  clouds,  in  masses  roll'd, 
Like  surging  waves,  besprent  with  gold. 
A  freshness,  balmy  and  serene, 

Cleaves  through  the  stagnant  atmosphere. 
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As  the  curl'd  vapours  disaj3pear 
Gradual  from  each  surrounding  scene, 
Reveal'd  in  all  its  native  green, 
And  smiling  'neath  the  day-god's  sheen — 
Each  wand'ring  and  inconstant  stream 
Wears  and  reflects  the  mellow  beam, 
Cauglit  from  the  new-born,  rosy  light, 
Which  tips  each  mountain's  misty  height ; 
Whose  peaks,  sky-piercing,  jagg'd  and  vast, 
Against  the  kindling  sky  are  cast, 
As  though  battalion'd  to  oppose 
Tlie  bursting  of  their  grim  repose  ! 
Your  attitude  of  menace  keep. 
Ye  mountains  !  till  the  storm-fiends  sweep 
Your  rifted  chasms — till  the  flash 

Of  vivid  lightnings  shall  illume 
Your  caverns,  and  the  thunder-crash 

Revcrb'rate  through  their  startled  gloom  ; 
For,  mark  !  through  ether  mounting  high. 

The  sun  o'erleaps  your  summits  proud — 
In  full  dominion  of  the  sky. 

Glorious,  triumphant  and  unbow'd, 
The  monarch  orb  resumes  his  reign  ; 

While  loud  on  every  hand  arise, 

I 
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In  lauding  and  exultant  strain, 

Glad  nature's  mingling  harmonies  ! 

VII. 

What  prospect,  more  divinely  fair, 
May  with  the  unrivall'd  view  compare. 
Which  bursts  on  Evelyn's  raptur'd  gaze  ? 
The  landscape,  cloth'd  in  liquid  rays 
Of  golden  sunshine,  stretches  on, 
Until  the  lowmost  base  be  won, 
Whence  the  far  mountain  ridges  spring 

Superbly  upward  to  the  sky, 
Clad  in  the  sun's  illumining— 
Receding  gradual  from  the  view. 
Till  forms  fantastic— violet  hue 

Bathing  the  cloud-capp'd  summits  high, 

Blend  gently— melt — then  viewless  die 
'Mid  ether's  universal  blue ! 
Now  Killa-Kazee's  storied  vale,* 

For  the  rich  products  of  its  soil, 
Renown'd  in  many  an  ancient  tale 

Of  war,  and  rapine,  and  turmoil, 
Claims  the  mid-distance— here  abound, 
In  rife  luxuriance  scattered  round. 
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Plantation  broad  and  mulberry  grove, 
Lines  of  pale  poplars,  orchards  green, 
Pastures,  and  corn-fields  strewn  between  ; 
While,  on  the  view,  uprear'd  above 
Its  belt  of  dark  green  foliage,  falls 

Each  square-built  Killa,  structural  rude*' 
With  high  and  castellated  walls 

O'erlooking  its  adjacent  wood — 
Frowning  majestic,  and  array 'd 
In  chequering  lines  of  light  and  shade, 
Most  lordly,  on  the  right,  appear 

The  stalwart  hold  of  Sultan  Jan  ; 
And,  vying  with  its  gaunt  compeer, 

The  castle  home  of  Jubbar  Khan  ; 
While,  glancing  'neath  the  fervid  beam. 

The  Cabul  river  pours  amain, 

Along  the  unundulating  plain/' 
The  waters  of  its  tortuous  stream. 

VIII. 

Beneath,  immediate  to  his  eye, 

Guzar-gah's  lowly  hamlet  homes,* 
Wrapped  in  deep  silence,  clustering  lie ; 

^^'hilc,  ere  the  gaze  prolonging  roams 

I  2 
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Down  the  steep  sloping  of  the  hill, 

More  forward  southerly,  until 

It  rests,  with  admiration  strong. 

O'er  the  dense  grove,  and  avenues  long 

Of  tall  cheenars,  beneath  whose  shade 

Great  Baber's  mouldering  dust  is  laid — 

The  ruins  of  a  mosque  uprear 

Their  massive  fragments,  hoar  and  drear, 

High  o'er  the  bank  of  Cabul's  river, 

O'er  which  the  morning  sunbeams  quiver. 

Reflecting  on  the  ruins  grey 

The  gleaming  of  each  borrow'd  ray — 

Full  well  these  ancient  relics  speak 

The  ravage  Time's  rude  hand  may  wreak ; 

And  humbled,  crumbling  to  decay, 

Tell  they  of  ages  pass'd  away  ! 

IX. 

Scatter'd  profuse,  and  overthrown 
Prone  with  the  dust  and  moss-o'ergrown, 
Each  arch,  though  riven  and  displaced. 
Still  with  rich  groups  of  sculpture  grac'd — 
And  ponderous  gateway,  isolate. 
Yet  proudly,  nobly  desolate, 


fT 
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As  though  contemning,  stoutly  still, 
Time's  onslaught  and  despotic  will, 
Memorial  well  that  sumptuous  age 

Of  Cabul's  old  magnificence — 

The  theme  of  bardic  eloquence, 
Which  glows  on  great  Ferdusi's  page,  ^ 
Immortalizing  with  its  fame 
A  poet's  toil  and  monarch's  shame ; 
What  time,  the  stern  Iconoclast,^" 

The  royal  Sebeckteegin's  son, 
Mahmoud  the  Ghuznivide,  surpass'd 
The  valorous  fame  his  sire  had  won ; 
And  far  Golconda's  mines  gave  forth 
Their  jewels  of  surpassing  worth, 
To  the  fierce  spoilers  of  the  north  ; 
And  India's  ravag'd  plains  repaid 
The  ruth  of  each  imperial  raid  ; 
And  yielded  up  the  gorgeous  spoil. 
And  countless  treasures  of  its  soil. 
Ten  times,  consecutively,  to  crown 
The  conqueror's  glory  and  renown  ; 
While  wept  Somnaut's  Brahniinic  brood, 
Less  for  broad  Guzerat  subdued — 
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Less  for  their  heaps  of  countless  dead — 

Less  for  the  desolation  dread 

On  every  hand  o'erwhelming  spread — 

Less  for  their  city  and  its  fame, 

Sack'd — raz'd  by  the  devouring  flame — 

Less  for  their  violated  fane, 

With  its  unmatch'd  and  ponderous  chain 

Of  purest  gold,  and  jewel  flood 

Forth  from  the  idol  pour'd  amain, 

By  Mahmoud's  mace-stroke  smote  in  twain — 
Less  for  their  slaughter'd  priesthood's  blood. 
Than  the  fam'd  gates  of  sundul  wood,^' 
From  their  huge  idol's  temple  torn — 
In  trophy  of  his  triumph  borne 
To  distant  Ghuznee,  there  t'  adorn 
The  tomb  palatial  and  the  shrine. 

Where,  with  his  glory,  slumber  on 

The  ashes  of  the  Kingly  one, 
Mahmoud,  the  mightiest  of  his  line  ! 

X. 
Thus  revell'd  Evelyn's  fancy  long 
The  days  of  old  renown  among. 
Till  blazon'd  on  the  scroll  of  fame 
Arose  imperial  Baber's  name— '^ 
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The  monarch  of  the  culturVl  mind — 
Enlighten'd,  virtuous,  and  refined — 
Ere  blending  with  his  sovereign  sway 
Justice,  and  mercy's  boon  alway — 
Illustrious  warrior — great  in  soul- 
Yielded  to  poesy's  control — 
Historian  true,  and  conqueror  proud — 
With  genius — talents  rare  endow'd — 
With  heart,  albeit  a  kingly  one, 

O'erflowing  ever  and  imbued 

With  kindly,  deep  solicitude — 
Alive  to  sorrow's  gentlest  moan — 
Heedful  of  pity's  every  tone — 

Attemper'd  fond  to  love's  appeal. 

By  all  a  parent's  soul  may  feel — 
Nor  for  his  progeny  alone, 

But  for  his  meanest  subject's  weal ! 
What  marvel  then,  that  pray'rs  are  thine, 
Still  reverent  wafted  o'er  thy  shrine — 
That  e'en  the  generation  rude 

Of  Cabul's  less  enlighten'd  day, 
Still  with  a  reverence  unsubdued, 

Ovations  to  thy  memory  pay — 
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What  marvel,  that  associate 

With  the  high  sanction  of  thy  fame, 
All  that  may  speak  of  good  and  great 

Blends  with  imperial  Baber's  name— 
What  marvel,  that  the  centuries  fled. 
Since,  number'd  with  the  mighty  dead, 
The  spirit  of  a  hero  king 
To  Heav'n's  meet  sanctuary  took  wing, 
Serve  but  more  faithful  to  consign 

Thy  wreath  of  fame  to  memory's  trust, 
And  holier  consecrate  the  shrine, 

Which  wraps  thy  princely,  reverenc'd  dust ! 
Thus,  oh  !  illustrious  shade  !   shall  be 
Inviolate  e'er  thy  memory— 
Thy  prowess — glory  banish 'd  never. 
But  chronicled  and  cherish'd  ever — 
Lauded,  rever'd  from  shore  to  shore. 
Till  Time  shall  be  itself  no  more — 
Till  Affghan  honour,  fame,  and  pride 
Be  things  known  only  to  deride — 
Till  recreant,  seeking  not  to  share 
Longer  a  due  devotion's  care, 
They  mingle  with  the  things  that  were ! 
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XI. 

To  contemplation  deep  resign'd, 
Thus  ponder'd,  with  abstracted  mind, 

Young  Evelyn  o'er  the  past — 
Array'd  in  visionary  light- — 
Fresh  peopl'd  'neath  his  fancy's  flight — 
Glorious  in  deeds  of  martial  might, 

Whose  annals  unsurpass'd, 
Though  with  the  dust  of  ages  strown, 
Forgotten  not,  nor  obsolete  grown, 
Record  a  glory  all  their  own, 

In  affluent  fame  amass'd; 
Whose  reverent  memory  to  unthrone 

Hath  nou"ht  avail'd,  or  cast 
One  recreant,  or  obscuring  cloud 
O'er  the  time-honour'd  fabric  proud, 
Destin'd,  unshadow'd  and  unbow'd, 

Through  all  time  to  outlast ! 
And  now,  wliile  thus  th'  enthusiast  spell 
O'er  his  rapt  contem])lations  fell, 
And  pierc'd  he  with  insatiate  gaze 
The  vista'd  scenes  of  bygone  days. 
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His  eyes  involuntary  rove, 

From  the  broad  prospect  of  the  plain, 

Towards  that  far-fam'd  spot  again, 
Baber's  self-chosen,  favourite  grove  — 
Sudden  resolves  he  to  explore 
Its  fascinations  all  once  more — 
Sudden  resolves  he  to  extend 
That  morn's  excursion,  and  descend 
To  pay  fresh  homage  to  the  shrine  ; 
And  soon  his  quickening  steps  incline 
Their  way  adown  the  rugged  hill — 

With  ardour  bold  and  unrestrain'd 
Pursues  he  each  rude  path,  until 

The  old  arch'd  gateway  is  attain'd, 
Through  which  with  slackening  pace  he  wends 

O'er  the  broad,  tree-girt  avenue, 
Which  midway  through  the  grove  extends. 

Till  the  fair  Musjid  greets  his  view  ! 

XII. 

Oh  !  here,  with  how  much  more  of  joy, 
May  he  the  passing  hours  employ, 
In  threading  each  secluded  maze 
Fresh  sprung  to  his  detective  gaze — 
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Raptur'd  revisiting  each  grove, 

Seeming  all  delicate  to  love — 

Abstracted,  wildly  fanciful, 

Seeking  the  radiant  flowers  to  cull — 

Joying  their  semblance  to  compare. 

However  exquisitely  fair. 

Or  rich  the  perfumes  they  impart. 

To  the  lov'd  mistress  of  his  heart ;  — 

For,  oh  !  in  all  most  pure  and  rare, 

That  may  the  spell  of  beauty  wear, 

Is  gentle  Zeila  emblem'd  there  ! 

Nor  less  of  joy  his  soul  illumes, 

While  vagrant  wand'ring  he  resumes 
His  rambling,  desultory  way  ; 

Deeming — as  warbling  from  each  spray, 
The  matin-songster's  note  more  gay 

And  tuneful  echoes  now  around  him. 
That  less  of  shade  and  solitude 
Strays  o'er  the  near  embowering  wood. 

And  sylvan  beauties  which  surround  him — 

That  lovelier  far  the  flow'rs  appear, 
Fresh  springing  from  the  velvet  sod, 
Since  now  assur'd  how  oft  hath  trod 

His  Zeila's  hallowing  footsteps  here  ! 
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XIII. 

Reach'd  from  the  ruin'd  arch  below, 

With  all  its  varied  beauty  stor'd, 
The  royal  garden  ne'er  till  now 

Had  he  with  curious  eye  explor'd — 
Pleas'd  and  surpris'd,  he  onward  wends 
Along  each  pathway  broad  that  bends, 
Continuous  round  on  either  side 
The  numerous  terraces  and  wide, 

Shelv'd  in  the  intermediate  space, 
Which,  intersecting,  thus  divide 

Th'  approach  to  Baber's  burial-place ; 
While  limpid  waters  from  the  mountain 
Supply  each  neighbouring,  crystal  fountain ; 
Or,  devious  from  their  natural  course, 
Sparkling  o'erleap  with  mimic  force 
Each  artificial  terrace-height, 
Forming  in  their  successive  flight, 
Lines  of  diminutive  cascades. 

Which  blend,  with  murmurs  low  and  sweet, 
The  spell  romantic  which  pervades 

The  precincts  of  this  fam'd  retreat  ! 
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XIV. 


Anon  his  sauntering  footsteps  rove 

The  far  recesses  of  the  grove  ; 

And  now  he  stands  beside  the  grave, 

Where  sleeps  the  honour'd  and  the  brave  ! 

A  slender,  humble,  earth-heap'd  mound, 

With  slabs  of  snow-white  marble  bound  ; 

Time  shatter'd  now,  and  swerv'd  away 

From  their  original  array. 

Two  small,  round-crested  marbles  suit 

Th'  extremities  at  head  and  foot. 

While  the  broad  tombstone,  rearward  plac'd, 

With  simplest  characters  is  trac'd. 

And  unassumingly  records 

The  posthumous  honours  fate  awards, 

Blending  all  memorably  the  name 

Of  Baber  with  his  world-wide  fame  ! 

A  crowd  of  lesser  tombs  is  view'd 

Clustered  around,  which  mark  each  place 
Where  rests  some  scion  of  his  race — 
While  rises  near  a  structure  rude 
With  floral  garlands  thick  o'erstrew'd — 
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Groov'd  with  a  niche,  whence  nightly  gleams" 

A  small  lamp's  consecrated  beams, 

In  honour  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

Yet  mark  !  around  one  tomb  is  shed 

Such  magic  beauty,  thou  might'st  hold 

'T  were  fashion'd  in  no  mortal  mould — 

Envelop'd  by  a  marble  screen 

Of  purest  hue,  and  polish'd  sheen — 

Pierc'd  through,  and  lace-like  wrought  between 

With  open  work,  and  flower'd  all 

With  groupings  delicately  small ; 

As  though,  while  mourning  sad  above 

Some  object  of  an  earthly  love, 

In  death's  wan  silence  slumb'ring  there, 

A  wizard  hand,  with  jealous  care, 

A  veil  of  gossamer  texture  rare 

Around  the  simple  mound  had  flung, 

To  shield,  save  from  his  gaze  alone. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  silent  one, 
Then  breath'd  th'  unwaving  folds  among. 

And  chang'd  their  drapery  into  stone !  '^ 
A  royal  maiden's  ashes  lie'^ 
Beneath — traditions  old  supply 

The  legend,  for  inscription  none 
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Records,  or  name,  or  lineage  high ; 

Yet  here,  in  sorrow  bow'd  and  lone— 
The  daughter  of  his  heart  bereav'd — 
'T  is  said  the  mighty  Baber  griev'd ! 

XV. 

But  hark  !  what  mean  those  sounds  of  war, 
And  shouts  tumultuous  from  afar  ? 
Hark  !  'tis  the  crack  of  long  jezail,'^ 
That  rings  adown  the  neighbouring  vale  ! 
Again — again !  with  rapid  sound 
The  mingling  matchlock  shots  resound  ! 
Hark  !  't  is  a  bugle's  distant  note. 

That  rises  on  the  passing  breeze — 
Hark  !  louder  still  the  echoes  float 

Amid  the  hill's  declivities  ! 
Each  lengthen'd,  warning  strain  more  clear 
Falls  on  his  undeceiving  ear — 
'T  is  the  hurried  blast  of  strife  and  harm — • 
The  well-known  signal  of  alarm  ! 
What  may  it  bode  ?  for  sure  the  din 
Rises  the  city's  walls  within  ! 
And  every  instant  shout  on  shout 
More  loud  and  lustily  peal  out ! 
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Whate'er  it  be,  to  Evelyn  now 
The  perilous  hour  may  not  allow 

Indulgence  of  each  vague  surmise- 
That  bugle's  summons  long  and  shrill 
Hath  shorn  him  of  his  personal  will, 

And  claims  his  martial  energies—- 
For  duty's  sacred  calls  control, 
All  paramount,  a  soldier's  soul — 

He  cannot — dare  not  disobey, 
While  duty  points  the  dangerous  goal, 

Or  honour  in  his  breast  hath  sway  ! 

XVI. 

Oh  !  who  may  scan,  with  questioning  gaze, 
The  manly  beauty  which  arrays 
His  ev'ry  feature — that  bold  brow, 
Flushing  with  noblest  ardour  now — 
That  cheek,  to  which  the  generous  blood 
Hath  mounted  up  with  hasteful  flood — 
That  world  of  resolute  energy, 
Which  flashes  from  each  bright  grey  eye— 
The  due  proportion —vigour— height, 
Which  in  young  Evelyn's  frame  unite, 
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With  verdict  unraistakeable, 

To  mark  the  soldier's  native  grace — 
Proclaiming  and  beseeming  well 

His  proud  vocation  and  his  race  ! 
The  Bruce — the  Bruce  !  Yes  !  his  to  claim 
That  monarch's  lineage  and  his  name! 
The  glorious  blood,  now  throbbing  wild 

Within  each  young  and  ardent  vein, 

Unting'd  with  aught  of  Southron  strain, 
Speaks  him  old  Scotia's  reverent  child  ! 
The  Bruce — the  Bruce !   Oh,  yes  !  from  him 
The  grace  and  vigour  of  each  limb — 
The  bold — commanding — noble  mien  — 
The  beauty  on  each  feature  seen  — 
The  haught  nobility  of  soul, 
No  recreant  thought  may  dare  control  — 
The  dauntless  courage,  native-born. 

From  childhood  'mid  his  mountains  nurs'd. 
Which  e'er  doth  toil  and  danger  scorn — 

Which,  second  to  none,  must  needs  be  first 

To  nobly  face  and  dare  the  worst ! 
Such  Evelyn  Bruce  !  the  brave — the  young — 
The  courted— lov'd  his  peers  among — 
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The  generous-hearted — gifted — gay — 

The  foremost  e  er  in  field  or  fray  ! 

Ten  thousand  deaths  were  welcomer  far — 

And  welcomer  still  'mid  ranks  of  war— 

Than  were  the  thought  that  he  might  shame 

The  Bruee's  venerated  name — 

That  he  might  shadow  or  disgrace 

Th'  undeviate  lealty  of  his  race — 

That  e'er  such  damning  tale  might  be, 

That  his  irresolute,  dastard  hand 
Had  trait'rous,  ignominiously 

Fail'd  to  strike  home  for  Scotia's  land. 
Dishonouring  thus  with  deathless  shame 
His  birth — his  own  and  country's  fame  ! 
"  No  !  Blood  of  the  monarch  and  warrior  brave  ! 
Still  must  lov'd  Scotia's  banner  wave 
Unsullied  and  proud  as  in  days  of  yore. 
When  first,  resounding  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  trump  of  Fame,  with  its  shrillest  blast, 
To  the  nations  around  defiance  cast — 
When  her  warlike  children  no  heeding  gave 
To  menacing  foe  or  quailing  knave. 

But  the  haughtiest  glories  won  her — 
No  !  Blood  of  the  monarch  and  warrior  brave  ! 
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No  wrong  may'st  thou  heap  upon  her — 
Rather  than  blush  o'er  honour's  grave, 

Slumber  well  in  the  grave  of  honour  !  " 
He  tarries  not — he  must  away 
And  instant — for  one  brief  delay 
Might  well  endanger  fame  and  life — 
Each  moment  now  the  sounds  of  strife 
More  fierce  and  more  contentious  rise — 
With  zealous  haste  he  onward  flies, 
And  cityward  shapes  his  arduous  way. 
To  join  the  distant,  deathful  frfiy  ! 

XVII. 

Little  of  time  hath  Evelyn  lost — 
The  ancient,  timber'd  bridge  is  cross'd. 
Which  to  the  city's  suburb  leads — 
His  step  accelerated  speeds 
The  Chandoul's  lengthy  wall  along  ;  '^ 
Nor  slacks  it,  till  he  cautious  threads 
His  way  tlie  narrow  streets  among, 
Through  which,  incessant  shouting,  throng 
A  rabble,  and  infuriate  crew. 
Who  seem,  precipitate  to  pursue 

k2 
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Some  death ful  vengeance,  while  their  cries 
Thus  ominous  to  the  welkin  rise  : — 
"  Down  with  th'  accurs'd  Feringee  spy, 
Sekunder  Burnes — die,  doubly  die,^^ 
Each  Kaffir  "  sug"— in  Allah's  name'' 
Smite — slay — deliver  to  the  flame  !  " 

XVIII. 

Weaponless  'mid  these  ruthless  men, 
111  had  it  far'd  with  Evelyn  then, 
If  yielded  to  the  Afl*ghan's  ken  ! 
Thanks  to  the  native  garb  he  wears,'^" 
All  undismay'd  by  present  fears — 
So  well  the  good  disguise  hath  serv'd — 
Unharm'd — unquestion'd — unobserv'd. 
Yet  in  conjecture  wild'ring  lost, 
Progress'd  he  'mid  the  murd'rous  host, 
Which  constant  o'er  his  pathway  cross'd  ! 

XIX. 

Meanwhile,  the  gathering  tempest  cloud 
In  dark  rebellion  had  outbroke, 

And  now  its  thunders  long  and  loud 

Each  coming  deed  of  vengeance  spoke- 
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The  tocsin  of  fierce  tumult  spreads 

A  sore  dismay  on  every  hand  — 

A  numerous  and  a  chosen  band 
The  furious  AmeenooUah  leads, 
Seeking  incessant  to  inflame 

Each  now  infuriate  myrmidon, 

By  words  of  doom  and  malison 
Invoked  ujDon  the  British  name. 
In  vain,  O  Burnes !  are  watch  and  ward  — 
In  vain  the  prowess  of  thy  guard — 
The  valiant — the  devoted  few 
To  the  last  gasp  so  stanch  and  true — 
In  vain  thv  noble  brother  falls 
Pierc'd  by  a  score  of  matchlock  balls — 
In  vain  doth  gallant  Broadfoot  bite 
The  dust  amid  tlie  unequal  fight — 
Immortaliz'd,  through  every  age, 
Be  that  brief  conflict's  fruitless  rage — ■ 
Died  they  as  soldiers  alone  may  die, 
Flashing  the  gaze  of  their  agony 
Full  on  the  foe,  as  their  bold  spirits  pas^'d 
Unshaken,  defiant,  and  proud  to  the  last! 
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XX. 


Vainly  they  fought,  as  vainly  fell — 
For,  hark  !  a  wild  discordant  yell 

Of  savage  triumph  peals  around — 
Their  bloody  search  hath  prosper'd  well  — 

A  nobler  victim  they  have  found  ! 
Horror  !  Oh,  most  unholy  sight ! 

Whom  drag  they  thus,  denuded,  forth 
From  out  you  Ilummaum's  narrow  door  ? 

Whom,  'neath  redoubled  sword-strokes,  smite 
Thus  ruthless  to  the  sodden'd  earth, 

A  weltering  mass  of  wounds  and  gore  ? 
See  !  how  the  assassin  miscreants  swarm 
Around  that  gash'd  and  fallen  form  ! 
Ill-fated  Burues  !     What  hidden  pow'r, 
Mahgnant  rul'd  the  imminent  hour, 
And  thus  reveal'd  thy  fatal  place 
Of  shelter  to  thy  murderers'  gaze  ? 
Oh  !  was  it  that  presentiment  ^' 
Of  scaith,  so  long  foreseen,  which  bent 
Thy  high-soul'd  daring  to  outbrave 
The  unsparing  stroke  of  Affghan  glaive — 
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Or  that  devotion  of  thy  soul, 

So  sway'd  by  honour's  high  control — 

So  wedded  to  the  noblest  sense 

Of  duty's  every  exigence — 

So  glowing  with  the  sacred  flame, 

Which  gilds  the  patriot  soldier's  fame, 

And  bids  him,  'mid  the  ranks  of  death, 

Joyous  yield  up  his  latest  breath. 

If  left  unstain'd  his  country's  name  ? 

Though  undismay'd — unrob'd — unarm'd — 

Why  sought'st  thou,  with  persuasions  vain, 

Rebellion's  outburst  to  restrain  ? 
Full  well  hadst  thou  escaped  unharm'd 
Thy  bloody  fate — the  favouring  bath 
Had  shielded  from  their  murd'rous  wrath — 
Yet  didst  thou  in  that  hour  of  woe 

Give  thee  to  their  death-dooming  ken — 

Nor  parley,  nor  remonstrance  then 
Might  turn  aside  one  deathful  blow  ! 
Too  well  thy  prescience  had  foretold 

The  coming  crisis,  and  the  doom 

Which  must  consign  thee  to  the  tomb — ^^ 
Vainly  thy  warnings  sought  t' unfold 
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The  growing  evil,  vengefully 
Doom'd  in  rebellion  to  outburst, 

And  thou,  O  Burnes  !  ordain'd  to  be 
Its  noblest  victim,  and  its  first ! 

XXI. 

By  some  strange  instinct  led  along 
By-paths,  and  streets  unknown  among, 
Briskly  his  way  young  Evelyn  urg'd, 
'Till  from  a  narrow  street  emerg'd,^ 
His  eager  haste  he  sudden  checks — 
Perplex'd  and  foil'd,  his  wistful  eye 
Wanders  around  all  dubiously — 
Discourag'd — lost  in  wilderment, 
Nought  of  his  further  path  he  recks — 
Whither,  oh  !  whither  lies  the  way  ? 
The  distant  clamours  of  the  fray 
Had  hitherto  their  guiding  lent — 
Their  echoes  now  have  died  away  ! 

XXII.. 

Dismal  the  thoughts  which  now  intrude 

Upon  his  fast  o'ersaddening  mood — 

Oh  !  strange  surprise  !  while  thus  he  stood, 
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Irresolute,  and  of  pow'r  denied 

Or  death,  or  danger  to  defy — 
Impatient  listening  some  fresh  sound, 
Which  might  again  his  footsteps  guide, 
Behold  !  what  object  smites  the  ground 

Close  by  his  feet  ?     He  bends  his  eye 
In  vague  astonishment  around-  - 

What  may  such  missile  now  imply  ? 
Whence  flown  ? — Still  quivering  in  the  earth, 
He  plucks  the  slender  arrow  forth  ! 
'Tis  fairly,  curiously  wrought 

With  amber  barb,  and  shaft  of  gold  ! 
What  hopeful  message  hath  it  brought — 

What  friendly  warning — for  behold  ! 
A  scroll,  with  some  fair  legend  fraught, 
And  threads  of  bright  green  silk  o'erwound. 
Along  the  plumed  stem  is  bound  ! 
Oh  !  what  mysterious  hand  hath  lent 
Its  gentle  agency,  and  blent 
His  soul  with  joy  and  hope  anew  ? 
Bears  that  mute  messenger  some  clue, 
Wherewith  the  labyrinth  of  dread 
And  doubt,  so  pitiless  round  him  spread, 
He  now,  all  rcassur'd  nmv  thread  ? 
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The  silken  cord  he  quick  unwinds — 
The  scroll  with  anxious  hand  unbinds 
The  legend  scans  with  mute  surprise — 
•'  Seek  not  thy  home — oh  !  blest  disguise  ! 
Which  shields  thee  yet  from  foemen's  eyes — 
Seek  not  thy  home — though  near  it  be — 
Nearer  the  foe — 't  were  death  to  thee ! 
Seek  not  to  mingle  in  the  fight — 

'Tis  o'er — nought  left  for  thee  to  brave — 
Away  !  seek  instant,  rapid  flight — 

This,  this  alone  thy  life  may  save  ! 
They  search  for  thee — thy  domicile 
Is  leagur  d  and  ransack'd  the  while — 
Sekunder's  brother — Broadfoot — guard — 

Sekunder  too,  all,  all  are  slain — 
Let  nought  thy  instant  flight  retard — 

Thy  safety  lies  across  the  plain  ! 
Two  steeds  tliy  coming  now  await, 
Or  at  the  Shor's,  or  Chandoul's  gate — ^^ 
Be  warn'd,  or  ere  it  be  too  late !  " 

XXIII. 

Stubborn  and  fierce  the  thoughts  which  rose 
Within  his  soul — "  Not  face  mv  foes. 
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Nor  friends  avenge,  but  dastard  flee  ? 

Honour  and  duty  both  forbid  ! 

Though  death  await,  it  may  not  be !  " 

Sudden  he  clutch'd  his  trusty  sword 

Till  then  beneath  his  chogah  hid—  ^^ 

His  vest  with  searchful  haste  explor'd — 

From  'neath  its  inner  folds  drew  forth 

A  pistol  of  unerring  worth. 

And  unassur'd  sped  on— and  then  — 

A  shout — a  burst  of  armed  men — 

The  upmost  portion  of  the  street 

Is  sudden  throng'd — their  hurr3'ing  feet 

Are  adverse  urg'd — his  weapons  greet 

Their  bloody  and  infuriate  ken  ! 

Oh  !   what  may  'vail  one  single  brand — 

Oh  !  what  may  'vail  one  stalwart  hand 

Against  such  countless,  lawless  band  ? 

♦"Tishe— the  Kaffir  infidel !  " 

Around  a  show'r  of  bullets  fell  ! 

Oil  Evelyn  !  shield  thee  from  tlieir  wrath — 

Oh  I  close  at  hand  thy  safer  path — 

Thy  better  angel  prompts  thee  well  ! 

He  springs  aside    -a  narrow  lane 

Hath  mask'd  him  from  tlieir  eager  view  — 
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With  execrations — yells  insane, 
The  hell-hounds  furiously  pursue  ! 

XXIV. 

Near  and  more  near  that  rush — that  shout 

More  fierce,  more  deathfuUy  rings  out ! 

Blood— blood  upon  its  every  tone  ! 

On,  on  he  speeds  until  a  lone, 

Half'-ruin'd  dwelling  meets  his  view,^® 
Seeming  asylum  to  invite — 
A  sudden  thought  arrests  his  flight — 

Plunging  the  low,  small  doorway  through, 

Mounts  he  with  bold  and  prompt  design 
The  spiral  stair- way,  till  he  gains 
The  flatten'd  roof — thence,  on  he  strains 

Along  the  far,  outstretching  line  ^^ 

Of  neighboui'ing  house-tops  —Thou  hast  need 

Oh,  Evelyn  !  of  thy  nimblest  speed  ! 

The  inveterate  and  followino-  foe 
Have  now  their  hot  pursuit  delay 'd. 

And  now  deliberate  l}elow 

The  manner  of  thy  escapade — 

They  mark  the  doorway — list  that  shout  ! 

Their  prescient  cunning  tracks  thee  out  ! 
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Unhappy  fugitive  !  why  now 
Pales  thy  distraught  and  streaming  brow? 
Alas,  alas  !  thou  may'st  not  urge 
Beyond  yon  house-top's  beetling  verge, 
Which  looks  upon  the  street  below ! 
Cut  ofFthy  flight !   O  Heav'n  !  thy  fate 

Is  seal'd  in  doom — thou  may'st  not  back — 
Thy  fierce  pursuers,  all  elate 

With  freshenVl  hope,  are  on  thy  track  ! 

XXV. 

Oh,  cruel  fortune  !  whither — how 

Ensconce  thee  ?     Ha  !  yon  object  strange 

A  partial  shelter  may  bestow. 

And  cheat  their  eyes'  eluded  range  ! 

Forward  he  springs — not  far  aloof 
A  fabric  rude,  and  porch-like  rose 

High  from  the  centre  of  the  roof —  "^^ 
What  may  its  farmost  side  disclose  ? 

'T  is  hollow — Iiappy  chance — and  lo  ! 

A  flight  of  steps  conducts  below  ! 

Fate  prompts — the  evil  hour  portends — 
Nor  vacillation,  nor  delav 
May  Evelyn's  will  or  scruples  sway — 
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Cautious,  yet  resolute,  he  descends, 
And  from  all  gaze  is  shorn  away, 
Just  at  that  moment  critical, 
When  his  now  foil'd  pursuers  all 
The  distant  roofs  begin  to  crowd — 

Ejaculations  of  amaze, 
And  maledictions  fierce  and  loud, 
Bespeak  their  rage,  as  fruitless  strays 
On  every  hand  their  baffled  gaze  ! 

XXVI. 

Uncertain  whither  it  may  lead, 
Yet  with  no  counsellings  of  dread — 
But  yielded  to  the  will  of  fate, 
Adown  the  stair-way  intricate 
Doth  Evelyn  wend — he  now  must  dare 
All  hazards,  for  no  mediate  choice 
May  rule  their  imminence,  or  outvoice 
The  fateful  promptings  of  despair — 
Rearward — inglorious  strife  and  doom — 
Before — uncertainty  and  gloom — 
Whether  or  death,  or  captive's  chain 
His  stranger  presence  may  await, 
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No  paltering  fears  may  now  restrain — 
With  Heav'n  alone  to  rule  his  fate — 
Not  his  to  question  or  divine, 
But  to  its  guidance  all  resign — 
Still  must  he  on,  and  all  outbrave  ! 
With  Heav'n  alone  the  pow'r  to  save  ! 

XXVII. 

And  now  he  boldly  speeds  along 
A  narrow  passage,  dark  and  long, 
'Till,  faintly  'mid  tlie  gloom  disclos'd, 
A  panell'd  door,  but  partial  clos'd. 
At  its  far  end  arrests  his  course — 
He  falters  not — with  gentlest  force. 
And  cautious  hand  'tis  flung  aside — 
Doth  here  or  weal,  or  woe  betide  ? 
He  recks  not,  and  his  footsteps  glide 
Noiseless  within  an  inner  chamber. 

Dim-lighted  and  dimension'd  small — 

And  round  him  fragrant  odours  fall 
Of  attar,  musk,  and  burning  amber  !  ^^ 
Sunk  in  the  thick,  opposing  wall 
Of  the  far  portion  of  the  room, 

A  deep  recess  accosts  his  view  ; 
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Whence,  chequering  the  general  gloom, 

Dim  and  obliquely  struggling  through 
A  kirkee  broad,  and  lattice-bound,^*' 

O'erhung  with  gauze-like  drapery  green, 
The  trembling  day- beams  pour  around 

A  soften'd,  unobtrusive  sheen  — 
A  thick,  bright-colour'd  numdah,  spread 
O'er  the  clay  floor,  delights  the  tread — 
'T  is  well,  that  light  and  echoless. 
His  footsteps  o'er  its  surface  press ; 
For  now  may  Evelyn  not  repress 
His  soul's  most  sudden,  just  surprise, 
As  scans  he,  with  mistrusting  eyes, 
A  female  form,  all  motionless — 
Attir'd  in  costliest  Affghan  dress — 
Recumbent,  slumb'ring  tranquilly 

On  a  silk  ottoman,  of  dyes 
Innumerous — of  amplest  size. 

And  seam'd  with  golden  broidery — ■ 
Yet  doth  such  prostrate  attitude 
Betray  far  more  of  mournful  mood — • 
Or  low-bow'd  posturing  of  pray'r 
Of  votress  penitent  and  fair, 
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Than  undistiirb'd  repose  demands — 
Deep  sunk  between  her  slender  hands, 
Her  face  is  hid — and  list !  that  sob, 
As  thouo;h  her  bosom  it  could  rob 

Of  all  its  life — so  sadly  heav'd  ! 
Why  do  his  heart's  deep  pulses  throb 

Thus  sudden  ?     Can  he  be  deceiv'd  ? — 
That  smother'd  accent  seems  to  bear 
A  tone  familiar  to  his  ear  ! 
Who  may  it  be? — She  moves — upsprings — 

With  touch  precipitate  and  rude, 

Telling  her  soul's  disquietude, 
Back  from  her  features  wildly  flings 
Her  jetty  and  dishevell'd  hair — 
With  brow  and  throbbing  temples  spann'd 
By  eac?i  compressing,  feverish  hand, 
And  streaming  eyes  uplift  above. 

As  though,  with  desolate  grief  array 'd. 
Some  mightiest  impulse  of  her  love 

Invoked  high  Heaven's  favouring  aid, 
Kneels  she  imploring,  sobbing  there, 
And,  in  an  agony  of  despair. 
Exclaims  aloud,  "  Great  Allah  !  save 
The  noble  youth — the  lov'd — the  brave — 

L 
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Shield  him  and  spare — this  heart  will  break 
If  scaith  his  fugitive  path  o'ertake  !" 
With  one  strong  bound  the  maiden's  side 
He  gains  amain — Oh  !  hour  of  pride — 
Oh  !  hour  of  transport  and  surprise  ! — 

*"Tis  he— 'tis  he  !"— half-shriek'd  the  maid, 
As  suddenly  her  weeping  eyes 

The  bold  intruder  well  survey 'd — 
And,  oh  !  t'is  Zeila  whom  he  presses 

So  closely  to  his  throbbing  breast — 

And  thus  supremely^ — doubly  blest, 
Loads  with  his  warm  and  fond  caresses  ! 

XXVIII. 

Rush'd  swiftly  o'er  her  tear-dew'd  cheek 
Young  modesty's  encrimson'd  streak, 
As  strove  she  gently  to  unclasp 
Those  fond,  too  enterprising  arms, 
Encircling  now  her  blushing  charms. 
With  such  wild  fervency  of  grasp — 
"  And  is  it  thus  we  meet  again, 

Rash  youth  !" — she  weeping,  trembling  cried 
"  And  have  my  pray'rs  been  all  too  vain 

From  danger's  path  to  turn  aside  ? 
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What  fates  uno^entle  thus  restore 

Thy  form  'mid  such  dark  hour  of  fear  ? 
Oh  !  that  this  heart  should  e'er  deplore 

That  its  sole  idol  linger'd  near  ! 
The  secret  of  its  love  thou'st  heard 

In  thrice  sad  hour — so  chance  reveal'd — 
Though  ne'er  so  tenderly  averr'd, 

How  may  that  love  avail  to  shield 
Thee,  oh  !  belov'd  and  luckless  stranger, 
From  following  foe,  and  menac'd  danger?" 

XXX. 

"  Come  danger  in  its  darkest  guise — 
Its  fiercest  horrors  I  despise" — 
Evelyn  exclaim'd  with  flushing  brow 
And  stern  resolve — "  Oh,  joy  !  since  now 
Once  more  adoringly  I  gaze, 
Belov'd  one,  on  thy  gentle  face — 
Once  more,  enchanted  list  the  clear, 

Soft  accents  of  my  Zeila's  voice, 
So  silent  long,  yet  doubly  dear 

In  absence  ;  'twere  no  barren  choice, 
Amid  such  affluence  of  bliss, 
All  drear  forebodings  to  dismiss — 

L  2 
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E'en  though  next  moment  'twere  to  die, 
What  will  not  love,  sweet  maid,  defy?" 

XXX. 

"  Alas,  alas  !  " — resum'd  the  maid — 

"  Seek  not  thus  reckless  to  disguise 
The  perils  which  thy  path  invade — 

The  costhest  gem,  which  most  we  prize. 
May  all  too  dearly  still  be  paid — 
Relentless  fate,  which  thus  presides 

Malicious  o'er  our  destinies — 
Which  thus  love's  communing  derides 

And  shrouds  with  dismal  auguries — 
Death  pois'd  his  darksome  wing  above 
The  birth-hour  of  my  maiden  love  — 
When  thy  all-dauntless,  saviour  arm 
Absolv'd  me  from  or  death,  or  harm. 
Thou  yieldest  back  a  second  life, 

Destin'd,  dear  youth,  thenceforth  to  be, 
Thouo^h  dedicate  all  to  love  and  thee, 
A  prey  to  all  those  warrings  rife. 
Which  shape  the  heart's  severest  strife, 
When  with  nor  hope,  nor  joy  'tis  blent — 
In  grief's  most  keen  abandonment 
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'Tis  plung'd  afresh — Oh  !  hour  of  pain  ! 
Not  all  unwelcome — when  again 
My  desolate,  and  bewilder'd  gaze, 
So  long  defrauded,  o'er  thee  strays, 
'Tis  but  to  feel — to  know  a  fate. 
More  hideous  far  than  erst  o'er  mine 
So  dooming  threaten'd,  may  await 
A  life  so  precious  all  as  thine  ! 
Full  well,  and  joyously  this  heart 
Would  strive  to  essay  its  worthiest  part — 
Proud  and  devoted  would  outpour 
The  last  drop  of  its  crimson  store — 
Yield  up  elate  its  last  fond  sigh. 
More  loving  then  if  tliou  wert  nigh, 
If  aught  its  feeble  pow'r  might  urge 
To  snatch  thee  from  destruction's  verge — 
Like  some  ill-fated  bark  art  thou, 
Storm-shatter'd,  and  with  helm  unswung, 
Fast  nearing  witli  rebellious  prow 
The  boiling  breakers  on  her  lee — 
Or  one  who  stands,  unconsciously, 
Above  a  treach'rous  mine  unsj)rung, 
Which  waits  alone  the  signal  spark 
To  burst  in  ruin  and  in  doatli  — 
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Thou  ma'y'st  not  here — Oh,  Heaven  I  Hark  ! 
Those  clam'rous  voices  from  beneath  ! " 
Speechless  she  stood — all  shorn  of  breath — 
Pale,  and  forlorn,  and  motionless  grown, 
As  though  her  form  were  chang'd  to  stone  ! 

XXL 

One  moment  Evelyn's  heart  grew  cold — 
That  heart  as  yet  ne'er  known  to  quail — 
One  moment  Evelyn's  cheek  grew  pale — 
The  next,  abash'd,  the  life-blood  roU'd 
Back  to  its  kindred  source  again — 
At  such  impending  hour  to  fail, 
Were  honour — hope — life — love  to  stain  ! 
Unmov'd — resolv'd  defiant  still 
His  froward  destiny  to  fulfil. 
And  battle  stoutly  to  the  death — 
Pluck'd  he  his  sword  from  out  its  sheath — 
Oh  !  well  he  knew  his  dangerous  skill 
Full  oft  victorious  had  avail'd. 
When  perilous  odds  have  fierce  assail'd — 
"  Now,  by  this  hand  which  ne'er  hath  fail'd 
In  hour  of  need"' — he  loud  exclaim'd  — 
"  Now,  by  this  hand,  which  ne'er  hath  sham'd 
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The  glory  of  my  Highland  sires, 
Unperishing  as  their  native  hills — 
Now,  by  the  haughty  blood  which  fills 

These  veins,  and  ever  most  aspires, 

When  honour's  path  is  most  beset — 

Now,  by  rhy  fealty,  never  yet 

Or  question'd,  or  invok'd  in  vain — 

By  my  young  fame  without  a  stain — 

In  thee,  my  sword,  be  all  my  trust ! 

Oh,  guardian  Heaven  !  if  fall  I  must — 

Still  like  a  soldier  let  me  die — - 

Breathing  my  country's  battle  cry 

With  my  last  gasp,  and  latest  sigh — 

Yet  not,  till  this  unsparing  hand 

Hath  doom'd  to  death  a  goodly  band — 

Not  'till  my  scaith  be  well  reveng'd — 
Not  'till  of  friends  the  treach'rous  doom 

Be  fully,  fearfully  aveng'd — 

Not  'till,  when  death  is  gathering  nigh, 

My  closing,  yet  exultant  eye 

Shall  view  around  a  hecatomb 

Of  foes  te  herald  me  to  the  tomb  !" 
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XXXII. 


Outgasp'd  the  maid — "  Their  voices  near- 
Oh  !  hour  of  deep,  prophetic  fear  ! 
Merciful  Allah  !  'Tis  he— t'is  he  ! 
How — whither  from  his  presence  flee? 
Oh  !  'tis  my  guardian's  voice  I  hear — 
'Tis  Ameenoollah  Khan  who  ne'er 
Was  known  to  parle}'  or  to  spare  !" — 
**  What !  Thou  the  Ameenooiiah's  ward  ? 
Then  must  kind  ileav'n  doubly  guard" — 
Evelyn  exclaim'd — "  Thrice  welcome  so  — 
'Tis  well  the  perilous  hour  doth  show 
Such  worthy  and  relentless  foe  ! 
Foul  robber,  or  report  doth  lie. 
Hath  not  his  fell  rapacity 
Insatiate  tliy  young  prospects  marr'd  ? 
Hath  not  his  grasping  will  debarr'd 
Thee  rightful  tenure  of  thine  own, 
By  thy  slain  father's  care  bestown  ? 
And  yet  again,  if  still  belief 
May  rumour  claim,  the  wily  chief, 
'Tis  said,  in  thee  the  destin'd  one 
Views  as  fit  partner  for  his  son — ^' 
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A  wretch  perfidious  who  aspires 

Thus  loftily,  yet  fame  acquires 

Daily  more  odious  than  his  sire's ! 

Accustom'd  both  notoriously 

To  each  black  phase  of  infamy, 

And  scenes  of  treach'rous  butchery, 

The  deed  not  vantageless  were  thought, 

if  such  foul  monsters'  doom  were  wrought !  " 

XXXIII. 

'*  Oh  !  speak  not  thus  " — the  maid  half  shriek'd — 

"  'Twere  little  worth  though  death  were  wreak'd — 

The  Khan  must  still  avengers  find 

In  the  rough  friends  he  leaves  behind — 

Who  doth  not  fear  to  tempt  the  path 

Where  lords  the  lion  in  his  wrath. 

Awaiting  in  distempered  mood 

The  jackal's  promis'd  feast  of  blood  ? 

Who  doth  not  fear  to  tempt  the  stream, 

When  swoll'n  beyond  its  natural  bounds. 
While  flashes  wild  the  levin'd  beam, 

And  the  fierce  tempest's  voice  resounds  ? 
Who,  when  the  gather'd  heavens  expand 
Their  flood-gates  o'er  the  deluged  strand, 
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Fears  not  a  wide,  unholy  grave, 
Amid  the  inundating  wave  ? 
Who  doth  not  quail  with  mortal  dread, 
When  his  frail  bark  is  hurricane-sped 
O'er  the  deep-scoop'd  and  tropic  ocean, 
Tumultuous  lash'd  to  wild  commotion  ? 
Thyself  deceive  not— thou  must  fly, 

And  instant-- longer  to  remain 

Were  sacrifice  too  madly  vain — 
Thou  art  too  lov'd,  thus  young  to  die  ! 
Away  ! — yet  whither? — Oh  !  my  brain 
Whirls — throbs  as  though  'twould  burst  in  twain — 
Great  Allah  !  thanks  !— Oh  !  blissful  flashes 

O'er  my  sick  soul  one  glorious  ray 

Of  hope — say,  lov'd  one,  quickly  say. 
The  Meerza  of  the  Kuzzilbashes,^^ 
Shireen,  is  he  or  friend,  or  foe 

To  those  who  hold  thy  dangerous  creed  ?  " 
"  Friend — staunch  as  yet,  for  aught  I  know  !  " — 

**  Then  Heav'n  be  prais'd  ! — use  utmost  speed  — 

Fate  smiles  upon  thy  hour  of  need  ! 
Behold!  " — She  swiftly  sprung  aside — 
With  trembling  agitation  plied 
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Searchful  the  chamber's  panelling — 
Press'd  hard  some  secret,  stubborn  spring — 
It  yields — the  panel  wide  uncloses, 
And  lo  !  a  secret  door  discloses  !  ^^ 

XXXIV. 

f 

"  Now  fly,  belov'd  one,  fly  "—she  cried — 

"  Be  holy  Allah  still  thy  guide  ! 

This  flight  of  steps  will  lead  thee  hence, 

'Till  to  the  ground  thou'st  reach'd  adown^ — 
A  subterranean  passage  thence 

Leads  far  along  beneath  the  town — 
Fear  nought—but  follow  cautiously 
Its  various  windings  broad  and  dark — 
Speed  forward,  and  anon  thou'lt  mark, 
Plac'd  at  the  far  extremity. 
An  iron  grating — small  delay  "*' 
'Twere  wrenching  the  frail  bars  away — 
Emeririns:  thence,  the  ruins  old 
Of  a  lone  musjid  thoul't  behold — 
Pass  through — thou'st  gain'd  the  Chandoul's  gate, 
All  scathless  of  the  frowns  of  fate — 
And  thence,  thy  safety  lies  between 
A  courser  fleet,  and  Khan  Shireen — 
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Dost  thou  or  love,  or  Zeila  prize  ? 

Then  must  thou  not  such  chance  despise  ! 

Awa}?^  !  the  aspirings  which  arise 

Within  thy  soul  are  all  too  high 

To  be  thus  early  quench'd — oh,  fly ! 

Thy  future  path,  success  and  bliss, 

Young  as  thou  art,  may  well  surround — 
Death  and  oblivion  here  abound — 

Save  thee,  and  fly  such  den  as  this !  " 

XXXV. 

"  Now,  by  my  love,  where'er  thou  art, 
Is  heav'n,  my  Zeila,  to  this  heart — 
And  thou,  its  minist'ring  angel  sent 
To  rule  its  every  blandishment — 
Its  brightest,  purest — holiest  ray 
To  snatch  its  saddening  gloom  away  ! 
Though  little  from  the  strife  I  fear — 

All  well  prepar'd  the  worst  to  dare — 
Thy  love  makes  life  now  doubly  dear — 

That  life  which  thou  alone  could'st  spare- 
Heav  n  grant  it  be,  lov'd  one,  to  share 
The  bliss  its  after  hours  may  M'ear  ! 
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Oh  !  dearly  lov'd  !  by  thy  sweet  side 
What  had  this  bosom  not  defied  ? 
But  now,  consenting  not  to  stake 

A  life  thou'st  call'd  so  dear  to  thee, 
Heav'n  guard  it  for  my  Zeila's  sake  ! 

Though  hard  thy  presence  thus  to  flee, 
Still  'tis  a  bhss  to  proudly  know, 

With  grateful  rapture,  that  the  life, 

Else  sacrific'd  in  fruitless  strife, 
Blest  one,  alone  to  thee  I  owe  ! 
Yet  ere,  sweet  Zeila,  I  depart, 

One  gentle  promise  I  would  fain 
Exact — this  now  o'erflowing  heart 

Must  yearn  with  fond  and  torturing  pain 

Until  thou  will'st  we  meet  again — 
Say  that  thou  wilt — this  passage  now 
Of  after  meetings  may  allow — 
Sanction'd  by  thee  may  well  invite 
To  worthier  purposes  than  flight !  "    . 

XXXVI. 

"  Twice  have  we  met " — the  maid  replied — 
As  oft  hath  Heaven  seem'd  to  chide, 
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And  inauspicious  frown  above 

Our  chanceful  meetings  and  our  love  ! 

Twice  have  we  met — each  time  to  find 

Our  parting  leaves  no  hope  behind — 

To  feel  as  though  abandon'd  all 

To  fate's  decrees  tyrannical^ — 

With  naught  the  present  hour  to  cheer, 

And  from  the  future  all  to  fear  ! 

What  though  one  latent  hope  may  beam 

Along  love's  agitated  stream  ? 

Its  promise  and  its  smile  may  not 

Brighten,  or  rule  our  fated  lot ! 

Full  well  I  know  what  mine  must  be, 

Shap'd  by  a  guardian's  stern  decree — 

Full  well  I  fear  thv  destiny 

With  naught  congenial  may  agree — 

With  mine  no  sympathy  may  claim, 

E'en  though  our  creeds  were  quite  the  same- 

They  differ  now  but  in  the  name  ; 

For  those  blest  paths  which  lead  to  God, 

And  point  where  stands  his  judgment-seat, 
As  well — as  hopeful  may  be  trod 

By  Moslem  as  by  Christian  feet  !  ^^ 
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What  worship  yields  this  heart  of  mine, 
Is  still  synonymous  with  thine  ! 
And  love,  when  wholly — trustful  given— 
Or  to  the  Monarch  of  high  Heaven — 
Or  to  the  fond  ones  of  the  earth — 
Recks  not  or  creed,  or  kindred  birth  ! 
But,  oh  !  not  this  may  sadly  move 
To  doubt  the  issue  of  our  love — 
Not  this  may  all  our  hopes  reprove 
Save  those  which  point  to  realms  above—- 
The  temper  of  the  times  distracted 
By  the  foul  deeds  this  day  enacted, 
Will  more  ferocious  strive  to  break 
All  natural  bonds — in  ghastlier  mood, 
Still  seek  its  fresh-found  thirst  to  slake 
In  some  new,  loathsome  feast  of  blood  ! 

XXXVII. 

List,  list !  that  footstep  on  the  stair — 
The  Khan  approaches — fly,  nor  spare 
Thy  veriest  speed — 'twill  well  repay 
The  venture." — "  Oh,  ador'd  one,  say 
Meet  we  again  ?  " — "  Away — away  ! 
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Beyond  the  Bala  Hissar's  steeps 
A  *'  City  of  the  Silent  "  sleeps 
Amid  the  groves  of  Beni-i-sher — 
My  mother's  hallow'd  dust  sleeps  there— 
The  tenth  day  hence — the  hour — when  fades 
The  evening  twilight  from  the  glades — 
Be  there  !     Reply  not,  but  be  gone  ! " — 
One  burning  kiss — one  mute  adieu — 
Noiseless  he  springs  the  panel  through  ! — 
"  Thanks,  Allah,  thanks  !     He's  safe — he's  gone  !  " 

The  spring  once  more  is  firm  and  true — 
And,  Zeila  !  thou  'rt  again  alone  ! 


END    OF    THE    THIRD    CANTO. 
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CANTO    THE    FOURTH. 
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CANTO   THE    FOURTH. 


I. 

'T  WAS  night  o'er  Cabul,  and  the  spell 

Of  silence  o'er  her  watch-tow'rs  slept, 
Where  many  a  patient  sentinel 

His  lonely  vigil  kept ; 
And  nought  broke  o'er  that  silence  dread, 
Deep  as  the  hush  of  the  wakeless  dead, 
Save  the  sentinel's  measur'd  tread — 
No  moon  was  in  the  ebon  sky — 
No  star  smil'd  down  from  its  home  on  high- 
Nature  seem'd  doubly,  darkly  bound 
In  the  rayless  gloom  that  was  cast  around ; 
And  the  gusty  winds  swept  moaning  by. 
As  though  they  bore  on  some  phantom's  cry, 
Wail'd  with  a  prescient  malison 
O'er  deeds  of  darkness  as  yet  undone  ! 

M  2 
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Thrice  meet  the  hour — Thrice  meet  the  gloom, 

For  oh !  they  are  fraught  with  fresh  spells  of  doom  ! 

Britain  !  beware  this  perilous  night  !^ 

Never  hath  yet,  'neath  fortune's  spite, 

So  pal'd  thy  star's  ascendent  light  1 

The  sun  of  thy  destiny  hath  gone  down 

To  the  haughty  fields  of  thy  past  renown — 

Barren  of  hope — dismay'd  and  wan, 

Never  again  may  it  boastful  scan 

Its  vantag-e  of  old  o'er  the  Mussulman  ! 

Fruitful  of  slaughter,  and  woe,  and  shame, 

Each  future  field  must  aloud  proclaim 

A  rule  undone,  and  a  tarnish'd  name  ! 

Voices  are  echoing  up  from  the  tomb — 

Deeds  are  quick'ning  in  Time's  deep  womb — 

Reprisals  and  vengeance  are  duly  weigh'd — 

The  red  flood  of  wrath  may  not  now  be  stay'd — 

The  one  deed  of  slaughter,  so  newly  wrought,'^ 

O'errules  each  bosom  and  fires  each  thought — 

Revolt's  deep  voicings,  unchain'd  at  last 

In  omens  of  doom,  are  abroad  on  the  blast ; 

While  audacious,  ambitious,  its  hallowless  leaven 

Buoys  up  each  hope  to  its  vengeance  given  ! 
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II. 

Oh,  muse  !  thy  flight  careering  check — 

Ere  thou  may'st  faithful  chronicle 
The  deadly  ruin  and  the  wreck, 

Which  smote  with  scath  implacable 
Proud  Britain's  doom'd  and  shatter'd  rule — 
More  grateful  task  be  thine  to  school 
Thy  new-fledg'd,  gentler  sympatliies 

To  theme  less  darkly  mem'rable, 

Than  may  the  factious  workings  tell 
Of  Fate's  coercive,  foul  decrees, 

Wrought  in  sedition  and  misrule  ! 
The  loving  and  the  lov'd  !  to  these 
Be  dedicate  all  each  present  strain — 

To  lovely — gentle  Zeila  give 
Thy  veriest  sympathy,  nor  disdain 

Evelyn  the  sad  and  fugitive  ! 
Yet  be  thy  care  for  Zeila  first ! 

Oh  !  who  may  portrait — who  may  tell 
Th'  unbounded  and  the  joyous  burst 

Of  thankfulness  that  blissful  fell 
Around  that  tender  maiden's  heart. 

As  Evelyn  glided  from  her  view  ? 
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Though  sad,  precipitate  thus,  to  part, 

Allah  be  prais'd  !  full  well  she  knew. 
Nor  Araeenoollah's  imminent  wrath, 

Nor  scaith  untoward  might  now  pursue. 
Or  track  his  darksome,  fugitive  path ! 
Sinless  her  eye  of  sorrowing  tear — 
Brook'd  not  her  soul  one  darkening  fear ; 
For  the  beam  of  joy,  with  its  holiest  spell. 
Might  alone  in  her  guileless  bosom  dwell ! 
It  spake  from  each  feature  surpassing  fair — 
In  her  lovelit  eye — Oh  !  it  triumph'd  there— 


And  the  hues  that  each  speaking  charm  adorn. 

Rival  the  rose-queen's  warmest  flushing ; 
Or  the  carmin'd  glow  of  the  youthful  morn. 

O'er  nature  in  beauty  and  radiance  gushing  ! 
"  Sweet  love!  though  thy  Zeila  be  left  forlorn. 

There's  a  bliss  divine  o'er  her  spirit  rushing — 
From  her  thrice  fond  gaze  though  thy  form  be  shorn. 

There's  a  rapturous  hope  her  heart's  pain  hushing ! 
Speed  on — speed  on — may  the  God  thou  lovest. 
Guardian  the  perilous  path  tliou  rovest ! 
Oh  !  life  and  light  of  my  heart — lov'd  one  ! 

May  the  pray'rs  of  thy  Zeila  'vail  thee — 
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'Mid  the  mazes  dark  of  thy  pathway  lone. 
May  nor  danger,  nor  scaith  assail  thee ! 
Little  she  recks  what  may  now  betide, 
Though  the  Khan  appear,  though  he  fiercely  chide — 
Full  well  may  his  wrath  or  his  scorn  be  brav'd — 
The  pride— the  joy  of  her  heart  is  sav'd  I " 


III. 

Scarce  had  the  favouring  panel  swerv'd 

Back  to  its  wonted  place  once  more — 
Scarce  had  the  spring  its  mission  serv'd, 

And  all  was  viewless  as  before, 
Ere  the  old  Khan,  in  wrathful  mood 
Within  the  chamber's  precincts  stood  ! 
With  piercing  glance  he  quick  survey'd 

Each  spot  immediate  or  remote — 
But  nought  its  fruitless  search  repaid, 

Nor  trace  his  angry  eye  might  note — 
«  Ten  thousand  Gliools  !     What  baffled  still  ? ' 
By  Allah  !  but  the  knave  hath  skill ! 
Hath  stranger  footstep  entered  here? 
Speak,  maiden,  speak— the  worst  I  fear  !  " 
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IV. 

Or  ere  the  maid  might  deign  reply, 
Indignant  flash'd  her  dark  black  eye, 
And  glow'd  her  proud,  recusant  mien 
With  dignity  might  grace  a  queen  ! 
Through  every  age — through  every  clime 
Since  birth-hour  or  of  earth,  or  time, 
Oh  !  justly  have  traditions  old 
Their  still  unvarying  descant  told 
That  woman  e'er  with  man  may  share 
The  will  and  pow'r  to  do  and  dare, 
And  resolute  be  and  bold,  as  fair  ! 
What  though  her  frail  and  gentler  form 

Be  like  some  delicate,  loveliest  flower 

Succumbing  to  the  boisterous  hour, 
That  bears  not  up  'gainst  show'r  or  storm  ; 
And,  'mid  life's  sweet  amenities. 
Seeks  but  to  gladden,  and  to  please  ; 
And  with  a  tenderness  as  fond 

And  clinging  as  the  patient  dove's, 
Seeks  nought  earth's  fairest  gifts  beyond, 

Th'  unswerving  faith  of  him  she  loves; 
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Yet  when  or  scaith,  or  danger's  thrall 
May  wildly  threaten  to  befal 
The  lov'd  one,  then,  oh  !  then  her  soul 
JSoars  far  beyond  each  fear's  control ; 
And  dares  she  with  resolve  as  bold, 

As  dauntless  and  devoted  all, 
Dano'ers  as  imminent  and  untold 

As  may  the  stoutest  hearts  appal  1 
Nor  less  hath  woman's  readier  w  it 
Full  oft  some  fair  expedient  hit, 
With  tact  peculiar — winning  charm, 
Or  gentlest  parlance  to  disarm 

Or  dark  suspicion,  or  mistrust, 
And  turn  aside  the  shafts  of  harm, 

Which  else  had  affluent  o'er  him  burst  ! 
Sole  idol  of  man's  fairest  dream  ! 
Hope's  lode-star  bright,  of  tenderest  gleam 
Life's  noonday  sun,  of  glorious  beam  ! 
Sweet  essence,  mission'd  from  above — 
Divine  in  origin  as  in  love  ! 
Woman — dear  Woman  !  gentle — kind — 
For  each  vocation  fond  design'd — 
To  soothe — to  calm  man's  troubled  mind  - 
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To  solace — cherish — undergo 
More  than  man's  mortal  pains  or  woe — 
Oh  !  what  drear  wilderness  were  earth — 
What  desert  wide  of  fear  and  gloom — 
Whence  no  one  hope  might  spring  to  birth- 
No  joy  its  darkness  to  illume, 
Or  cheer  its  loneness  and  despair, 
Were  thy  sweet  presence  wanting  there  ! 


V. 

And  Zeila  stood  the  Khan  before, 

Unaw'd — untrembling — unabash'd — 
And  her  bright  eye  indignant  wore 
As  eloquent  and  haughty  lore, 

As  from  the  Khan's  impetuous  flash'd. 
While  fell  reiterate  on  her  ear 

The  Khan's  rude  questioning  once  again — 
Oh  !  now,  not  her's  to  quail,  or  fear 

His  scowl,  or  menace,  or  disdain  ! 
"  What  moves  the  Khan,"  she  proud  replied, 
"  To  doubt  thus  strangely  and  to  chide  ? 
Wherefore  may  such  ungentle  speech 
My  car,  all  unaccustom'd,  reach? 
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Methought  the  Ameenoollah's  ward 
Had  claim'd  more  courtesy  and  regard  ! 
Hath  Zeila  e'er  by  deed  or  thought 
The  Khan's  mistrust  deserv'd  or  wrought, 
Or  to  his  house  opprobrium  brought ; 
That  thus,'  in  Ameenoollah's  sight, 

So  fallen  a  maiden's  due  estate — 
That  thus  the  purdah's  sacred  right  * 

He  may  not  scorn  to  violate  ? 
Shade  of  my  sire,  and  thou,  whose  love 
First  beam'd  my  infant  form  above, 
Shield,  shield  thy  daughter's  maiden  fame 
From  such  strange  outrage  and  its  shame  ! 
Seek  round — suspicions  such  as  thine 

May  not  be  baulk'd — such  question  rude 
May  ne'er  this  maiden  tongue  incline 

To  palter  to  its  warrantless  mood  ! '" 

VI. 

"  Nay,  but  thou  prat'st  it  well,  fair  maid" — 
The  hoary  Khan  all  scornful  said — 

"  Out,  out  upon  thee  and  thy  speecli, 
Unwomanly—  wayward — 'Unsubdued — 
Out,  out  upon  thy  hardihood — 
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More  gentle  tale  thy  tongue  might  teach — 
'T  would  fairer  grace  thy  maidenhood  I 

Yet  near  at  hand  th'  appointed  tide, 
When  less  haught  parlance  shall  befit 
Thy  fancy  and  discursive  wit — 

When  meeker  thou  shalt  learn  to  chide 
Thy  spirit,  and  thyself  demean 

More  worthily  as  the  chosen  bride 
Of  my  brave  boy,  Ferozoodeen  !" 

VII. 

Why  blanches  thus  the  maiden's  cheek — 
Why  sudden  o'er  its  beauty  break 
The  troubled  tracings  of  despair, 
Pictur'd  so  sad  and  wanly  there — 
Had  coiling  serpent  clutch'd  her  heart — 

Had  fiercest  flash'd  the  lightning's  wrath, 

Dooming  around  her  maiden  path — 
Had  Azrael  pois'd  his  lethal  dart 

To  sudden  smite,  her  soul  had  felt 
Less  terror,  less  afflictive  smart 

Than  in  that  name,  thrice  hated,  dwelt ! 
Not  lost  to  Ameenoollah's  keen 
And  searching  glance  her  alter'd  mien — 
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So  woe-begone — so  deep  dismay 'd — 
Not  lost  the  worth  his  words  convey'd 
To  that  unfriended,  hapless  maid  ! 
And  oh  !  what  dread  malignity, 
And  triumph  lit  his  scowling  eye, 
As  from  his  heart-bow'd  ward's  abode 
With  haughty  step  he  wrathful  strode  ! 
She  watch'd  his  ponderous  form  recede — 
Oh  !  in  its  unproportionate  speed 
Liv'd  intent  foul  of  slaughterous  deed — 
Yet  oh  !  around  her  harass'd  soul 
Once  more  the  beam  of  gladness  stole — 
Her  Evelyn  well  had  scap'd  the  scath 
And  vengeance  of  the  Loghuree's  wrath. 
She  pray'rful  sank  upon  the  ground, 
As  the  sweet  rapture  fell  around 
Her  heart  of  hearts  with  holiest  flow — 
Angels  were  watching  there,  and  oh  ! 
Thrice  fond  the  pray'r  they  sped  above 
For  him,  her  own,  sole  cherish'd  love  ! 
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VIII. 

And  what  of  Evelyn  ?     Muse  !  his  flight 
Must  now  thy  generous  care  invite  ! 
Adown  the  stairway  swift  he  sped — 
'Twas  steep  and  broken  ;  thence  he  fled 
Along  the  narrow,  secret  path 
Which  bore  him  from  the  Loghuree's  wrath 
Rugged  and  tortuous  was  the  way  j 
Nor  lighted  by  one  beam  of  day — 
Vapours  and  exhalations  dank, 
And  fetid  odours  foul  and  rank 

Made  atmosphere 

Unholy  there, 
Within  that  passage  dark  and  long, 
As  slow  he  track'd  its  length  along. 
At  times  a  blue,  phosphoric  light 
Sepulchral  gleam'd  upon  his  sight ; 
And  flicker'd  on  the  walls  whene'er 
His  hand  disturb'd  the  thick  damps  there. 
At  equi-distant  interval, 
Fissur'd  along  the  stone-fac'd  wall. 
Or  aperture,  or  doorway  small 
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Constrain'd  him  oft  his  course  to  stay — 

Seeming  as  though  they  fearful  led 

To  many  a  victim's  dungeon  dread — 
Slippery,  and  moist  the  path  alway 

Beneath  his  oft  check'd,  cautious  tread — 
At  times  'twas  sludgy  all  and  wet, 

Or  flooded  by  some  oozy  spring — 
And  oft  his  hand  rude  contact  met 

From  rust  corroded  chain  and  ring, 
And  ponderous  bolt  and  bar  unriven, 
Securely  in  the  strong  wall  driven. 

IX. 

And  once  his  erring  step  forgot 
Its  forward  instinct,  guiding  not 
Along  one  intermediate  space 

Of  length  unusual  and  expanse — 

The  solid  darkness  strove  to  enhance 
His  soul's  perplexity — to  retrace 
His  steps  were  trial  full  as  vain. 
As  seeking  forward  to  regain 
His  lost,  uncertain  path  again. 
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"  It  matters  nought — Be  still  my  guide 
Oh,  ruling  fate" — he  cheerful  cried, 
As  wander'd  still  his  steps  aside  ! 
Sudden  his  heart's  dull  pulses  quicken — 
His  foot  some  object  strange  hath  stricken— 
The  heavy  clank  of  iron  chain 
Re-echoes  through  the  vault  amain — 
All  blended  with  more  dismal  tones, 
Like  rattlings  of  a  dead  man's  bones. 
A  rolling  sound  along  the  ground — 

What  smote  his  foot  as  it  passed  by  ? 

Is  it  some  strange,  wild  phantasy  ? 
Stoop 'd  to  the  ground,  he  sought  around — 

His  footfall  sole  broke  through  the  lull — 
What  hath  his  searchful  hand  now  found  ? 

Good  God  !  it  grasp'd  a  human  skull ! 
What  tale  of  woe  such  ossment  spoke — 
What  deep-dy'd  deeds  of  vengeance  broke 
O'er  every  vision  of  his  mind — 
Too  well — too  hideous  he  divin'd 
The  dungeon-slaughter's  secret  stroke  ; 
And  famine  too  hath  mayhap  there 
Lent  wilder  frenzy  to  despair  ! 
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Shorn  from  the  world's  exterior  ken 

Within  such  foul  and  noisome  den, 

Oh  !  many  a  crime  hath  needs  been  done, 

Curtailing  life  of  sire  or  son, 

Rival  and  brother,  and  vassal  low, 

With  equal  doom,  and  equal  woe  ! 

XL 

Not  always  thus  the  Affghan  tastes 

The  hideous  draught  of  deep  revenge—^ 
Not  always  thus  his  rancour  wastes 

The  hours,  when  seeking  to  avenge 
Blood-feud  or  wrong  !     Abdoollah  Khan,^ 

The  lord  of  Pisheen's  smilin<i  vale — 

So  runs  the  all  revoltins:  tale — 
Sought  other,  and  a  swifter  plan 
To  do  a  brother  unto  death  : — 
The  pit  was  dug  upon  the  heath — 
Full  well  the  sturdy  diggers  sped — 
'I'he  unhappy  victim  forth  was  led — 
Obedient  to  the  Khan's  commands, 
Upriglit  within  the  pit  lie  stands — 
The  upheav'd  mass  of  loosen'd  ground 
Is  flung  within,  and  solid  round 
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The  yielding  body  trod  amain ; 

Until  at  length  doth  nought  remain, 

Save  the  grim  head,  above  the  plain  ; 

And  thus,  unmurmuring,  calm  and  brave. 

He  fills  a  cruel,  living  grave  ! 

Stops  here  the  Khan's  fraternal  hate  ? 

Not  so — fresh  torments  still  await, 

More  ruthless  all  than  mind  of  man 

Ere  yet  hath  vengeful  sought  to  plan  ! 

"  Bring  forth  the  steeds — the  cordage  bind  !"- 

Quick  round  the  neck  four  ropes  are  twin'd — 

Tether'd  a  steed  at  each  far  end — 

In  swift  gyrations  round  they  wend, 

Lash'd  to  their  utmost  speed,  'till  whirl'd 

Aloft  the  head  is  distant  hurl'd — 

The  crime  some  unintention'd  slight. 

And  thus  aveng'd  a  Khan's  despite — 

Vulture  and  jackal  made  feast  that  night !  ^ 

XII. 

While  thus  liis  mind  such  dark  deeds  thronir, 

Evelyn  his  way  still  gropes  along, 

All  worn  and  wearied  with  suspense, 

And  scrambling  through  tlie  darkness  dense. 
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At  length  one  lonely,  distant  ray 
Reveals  the  glimmering  light  of  day. 
He  now  rejoicing  onward  hastens, 

And  reaches  soon  that  grating  old 

The  gentle  Zeila  well  had  told 
Would  bar  his  progress — He  unfastens 
The  ponderous  bolt. — The  rusty  lock 
Yields  now  beneath  his  strength's  rude  shock — 
This  left  behind,  he  further  wends, 
Until  at  length  he  quick  ascends 
A  flight  of  broken  steps,  and  soon 

Stands  he  amid  the  glare  of  day — 
The  musjid's  ruins  round  him  strewn 

He  nimbly  scales — "  Ha  !  that  wild  neigli  ! 
Beshrew  me  !   but  the  noble  steed 
Hath  instinct  true  of  comer's  need  !" 
Stanch  to  their  trust,  and  love's  command, 
The  slave  and  steed  expectant  stand 
Few  yards  beyond  the  Chandoul's  gate — 
Now  little  longer  shall  they  wait ! 
More  briskly  still  his  course  is  plied, 
And  now  he's  at  the  menial's  side — 
Receives  he  from  his  servile  hand 
A  scroll,  o'er  which  these  words  he  scann'd  : — 

N  2 
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"  The  arrow  to  my  bondman  shown 
Will  quick  be  recognis'd  and  known — - 
As  instant  understood  will  be — 
Stanch  to  his  mistress— thence  to  thee, 
His  duty  will  be  all  thine  own  ! " — 
Attest  the  AfFghan's  eager  eyes 
Their  recognition  and  surprise  — 
A  chanceful  glance  young  Evelyn  threw 
Towards  the  steed  : — "  How  now  ?     If  faith 
In  my  dull  vision  there  may  be, 
'Tis  not  the  first  I've  seen  of  thee — 
So  ho  1  proud  beast !     Unhallow'd  scaith 
To  thy  fair  mistress  had'st  thou  nigh 
Full  well  achiev'd — now  with  me  fly — 
Thy  speed  may  guide,  full  well  I  ween. 
To  safety,  and  to  Khan  Shireen  !"* 

XIII. 

The  Ameenoollah's  halls  within 
Rises  again  the  wordy  din 
Of  boisterous  hate,  suggesting  well 
Fresh  perils  for  the  infidel — 
Again  hath  met  that  chieftain  band. 
More  lawless,  enterprising  grown — 
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Not  now  in  secret  may  be  plann'd 

Or  plot,  or  menace,  since  o'erthrowu 
The  slender  barrier,  which  as  yet 

Rebellion's  onslaught  had  restrain'd — 
In  exultation  have  they  met, 

With  voices  and  with  will  unchain'd — 
Their  first  dark  deed  of  butchery 

Hath  bruited  been  both  wide  and  far — 
Their  present  councillings  must  be 

To  shape  each  future  scheme  of  war — 
Doubts  of  the  final  issue  now 

Their  fresh-blown  confidence  nor  mar, 
Nor  shake — Alas  !   too  well  they  know 

The  vantaoje  of  their  first  dealt  blow — 
Revolt's  arousing,  flaming  brand 
Hath  worshippers  throughout  the  land  ! 

XIV. 

The  Chiefs  are  met  in  goodly  store  ; 
More  numerous  now,  than  when  before 
The  Ameenoollah's  dangerous  lore. 
With  wily  artifice,  sought  to  gain 

Concurreuce  witli  liis  dark  designs  — 
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The  jeergha's  willing  ear  inclines 
Attention  to  that  voice  again — 
His  savage  triumph  thus  outspoke  :  — 
"  At  length  the  glorious  day  hath  broke, 
Which  frees  us  from  the  tyrant's  yoke — 
Now  the  cow'd  Briton's  very  name 
Serves  but  to  madden  and  inflame 
Awaken'd  Cabul's  patriot  sons, 

With  fury  and  redoubl'd  hate, 

Which  nought  may  tranquil  or  abate- 
All  stanch  of  heart  their  malisons 
Shape  the  impending,  recreant  fate, 

Which  with  a  dread  malignity, 
Shall  smite — shall  crush — shall  extirpate 

The  Kaffir's  boastful  chivalry  ! 
Sought  they,  forsooth,  to  shape  our  laws 
To  suit  a  vile,  detested  cause — 
To  suit  a  tyrant's  vengeful  mood. 
Whose  every  step  is  track'd  in  blood — 
The  very  toils,  so  well  prepared 
For  us,  have  now  themselves  ensnar'd ; 
For  now  hath  Allah,  whose  great  name 

Be  ever  prais'd,  exalted  high 
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O'er  others  all  'mid  realms  of  fame 

On  earth,  or  'mid  the  eternal  sky — 
Confided  to  each  Affghan  hand 
The  destiny  of  his  father-land ; 
Whose  welfare,  safety  and  renown 

Depend  now  solely  on  the  sword. 
And  dauntless  efforts  which  shall  crown 

Our  triumph  o'er  a  race  abhorr'd  ! 

XV. 

'*  The  tiger-cub,  when  once  he  slakes 

II is  rabid  thirst  in  Imnian  blood, 
Forgets  it  never,  nor  forsakes 

The  grateful  draught  for  meaner  food ; 
And  now,  since  struck  that  foremost  blow, 
Which  laid  the  spy  Sekunder  low ; 
And  fairly  and  defiant  hurl'd 

Tlie  gauntlet  down  to  dare  the  fight, 
Stand  we  unmask'd  before  the  world. 

The  champions  of  our  country's  right ! 
In  honour  we  may  not  recede 

From  the  bold  game,  but  desperate  tax 

Our  utmost  vigour,  nor  relax 
One  energy  'till  we're  wholly  freed 
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From  the  denounc'd,  and  baneful  rule 
Usurp'd  by  Britain's  hireling  tool !  ^ 
Enough  for  us  that,  sore  distraught, 
Our  homes  with  desolation  fraught 

For  vengeance  cry  aloud — 
That  rigour  stalks  that  spot  of  earth. 
From  whence  we  claim  our  name,  and  birth; 

Wherein  each  mausoleum  proud. 
Records  each  martyr'd  hero's  worth. 

Whose  souls,  exultant  and  unbow'd, 
Soar'd  high  to  Heav'n — unfetter'd — free 

As  victory's  wing,  which  o'er  them  flutter'd, 

While  the  last,  dying  pra3^ers  they  utter'd 
Were  breath'd,  Aff'ghanistan,  for  thee! 

XVI. 

"  And  shall  we  pale  the  deathless  flame, 
Which  thus  illumes  each  honour'd  name? 
Or  is  so  fallen  our  estate. 

That,  recreant  to  our  Prophet's  trust, 
We  seek  to  live,  and  desecrate 

Their  long  rever'd — thrice  hallow'd  dust  * 
Deep  burying,  'neath  oblivion's  shame, 
Their  fealty — honour — glory — fame  ! 
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Must  we  with  hollow,  meaningless  words 

Each  bold  achievement  now  discuss, 
Nor  heed  the  parlance  of  our  swords, 

Forbidding-  to  o'ersully  thus 

The  sacred  blood  they  shed  for  us  ? 
Forbid  it,  Allah  !  hearts  as  bold. 
As  vengeful  and  of  stubborn  mould. 
As  ever  grac'd  the  days  of  old. 
Here  cluster  d  round  me  I  behold  ; 
And  be  we  vow'd  to  iufamy 

Eternal,  and  perdition's  curse, 

If  other  parlance  we  rehearse, 
Than  our  lov'd  birth-land's  liberty  ! 
The  work  so  well  begun  must  we 
To  its  last  issue  dauntless  see — 


One  only  cry,  throughout  the  land, 
Peals  loudly  forth — on  battle  brand 
One  only  vow  is  vengeful  breath'd — 
Never  may  one  bright  blade  be  sheath'd. 
Till  liberty's  triumphant  voice 
Shall  bid  each  Affghan  heart  rejoice ! 
Be  that  one  cry  on  ev'ry  tongue, 
Forth  with  a  bold  defiance  flung — 
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Fierce  be  that  cry — our  watch-word  now — 
As  falls  each  dread,  avenging  blow — 
Be  that  one  vow  our  chiefest  pride 
O'er  freedom's— honour's  paths  to  guide — 
'  War  to  the  knife  ! '  be  still  that  cr}^ — 
Tyrants  alone  may  fear  to  die  — 
Malison  and  perdition  seize 
The  wretch,  who  coward  turns,  or  flees  ! — 
'  War  to  the  knife  ! '  and  be  our  vow, 
Of  mercy — respite  nought  to  show — 
Nought  which  may  sign,  or  import  wear 
To  quell  one  foeman's  dastard  fear  — 
Nought  which  may  promise,  or  achieve 
Redemption  from  the  avenger's  steel — 
Nought  which  may  speak  or  hope,  or  weal, 
Or  from  approaching  doom  reprieve  I  " — 

XVII. 

Who  comes  ?     The  clang  of  armed  heel 

Is  on  the  stairway,  and  anon, 
With  liasteful  and  exuberant  zeal, 

Enters  the  Dost's  impetuous  son, 
Sirdar  Mahommed  Ackbar  Khan,^^ 
Companion'd  by  swart  Sultan  Jan. 
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Though  travel  worn,  and  dust  begrim'd, 
Full  well  their  advent  hath  been  tim'd  ! 
As  though  with  one  consent,  uprise 
The  Khans — with  murmurs  of  surprise, 
Around  the  martial  friends  they  crowd, 
And  many  a' glad  "jor-astee"  loud,^' 
And  oft  repeated  welcomes  greet, 

These  comers  grim'd  and  travel-worn — 
Well  had  they  urg'd  their  coursers  fleet 

From  Bamean  since  early  morn  ;  '"^ 
For  tidings  had  a  cossid  borne  '^ 
To  call  them  from  their  liomes  afar — 

And  insurrection's  firstlino-  flame 

Must  now  their  hostile  bearing  claim, 
To  miimle  with  the  comino-  war. 

XVIII. 

Their  long  and  various  questionings, 

And  friendly  salutations  o'er, 
They  share  the  jeergha's  communings — 

The  AmeenooUah  thus  once  more  :  — 
"  Allah  be  praised  !     Oh  !  hour  of  pride. 
Which  views  brave  Ackbar  by  my  side! 
Too  long  thy  absence  hulh  deniefl 
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Joy  to  our  councils.     Welcome  thou, 

The  Dost's  too  outrag'd,  dauntless  heir- 
Thrice  welcome  to  our  conclave  now, 
Our  fortunes  and  our  fate  to  share  ! 
Our  work  is  young— yet  well  begun — 
Fresh  deeds  of  ravage  must  be  done — 
The  blow  is  struck — as  yet  but  one — 
Others  must  follow— little  doubt 
Its  rumour  well  hath  track'd  thee  out, 
E'en  from  thy  far,  self-exil'd  home 
To  tempt  thee  promptly  thus  to  roam. 
Oh  !   what  will  not  a  filial  love 
Dare  and  attempt  to  boldly  prove 
Allegiance  to  a  parent's  cause- — 
Obedience  to  our  Prophet's  laws  ! 
The  broad  defiance  hath  been  fluno- — 
The  call  religious  hath  been  rung 
Aloud,  and  AfFghan  hearts  reply 
Submissive  to  the  sacred  cry  ! 
'  War  to  the  knife,  in  Allah's  name  !  ' 
To  those  who  shrink  the  death  of  shame  ! 
What  says  the  Dost's  all  favourite  son — 
Brings  he  his  succour  to  our  need  ? 
There  be  fresh  laurels  to  be  won — 
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Fresh  triumphs  for  our  Prophet's  creed — 
Au  exil'd  father  to  be  freed  !  "  '* 

XIX. 

Proud  flash'd  the  Sirdar's  lightning  eye 

One  moment  then — convulsively, 

Clutch'd  his'  quick  hand  the  Affghan  knife/^ 

In  his  broad  girdle  fierce  display'd, 
As  though  the  hour  brook'd  present  strife, 

Whose  vengeance  might  not  be  delay'd — 
Sudden  the  impulse  he  repress'd. 

And  check'd  his  soul's  too  fiery  mood — 

And  thus,  in  accents  all  subdued, 
Yet  proudly  still,  the  Khans  address'd : — 
"  Unmanner'd  and  of  terms  devoid. 
By  tongues  more  eloquent  employ'd 
To  clothe  their  speech  in  fitting  guise. 
To  arouse  our  dormant  sympathies, 
A  patriot's  honest  aim  be  mine, 
With  simple,  unconceal'd  design. 
Your  just  attention  to  incline 
To  wrongs  which  cry  aloud  to  heav'n, 
Invokinn:  its  destructive  levin 
On  every  coward,  infidel  knave 
Who  seeks  our  birth-land  to  enslave. 
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Nor  shall  conviction  just  and  strong 

To  my  bald  speech  the  less  belong, 

Because  in  soldier  parlance  drest, 

And  by  a  soldier's  tongue  exprest — 

Full  well  ye  know  my  path  of  life 

Hath  ever  been  'mid  battle  strife — 

Well  my  AfFghan  sires  of  old, 

Where'er  the  tide  of  battle  roll'd 

Fiercest,  sternest  o'er  the  field, 

Bore  them  with  trenchant  sword,  and  shield. 

Stalwart  arm  and  froward  mein — 

Where'er  the  Prophet's  flag  of  green,*" 

Triumphant,  wav'd  o'er  slaught'rous  scene, 

Our  race  were  ever  foremost  seen  ; 

Asserting  proud  one  sovereign  cause — 

God's,  and  his  Prophet's  reverent  laws  ! 

Memories  of  each  warrior  train 

Come  boastful  back  to  us  again. 

Rehearsing,  with  a  martial  strain. 

Each  cliivalrous  and  high-soul'd  deed 

Wreath'd  with  glory's  proudest  meed  ; 

Won  by  stubborn  hearts  and  bold, 

Wrought  in  honour's  fairest  mould  ; 
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While,  nerving  with  an  added  might 
Their  prowess,  each  religious  rite 
Sanctified  the  holy  fight ! 
Honour  high  when  patriots  bleed, 
Marty r'd  for  their  Prophet's  creed  ! 

XX. 

What  time  our  valiant  troops  withstood 
Grim  Runjeet's  cohorts  at  Jumrood — '^ 
When,  'mid  the  conflict's  shock,  our  shout 
And  charge  impetuous  put  to  rout 

The  flow'r  of  Punjaub  chivalry — "^ 
When,  as  the  swollen  waters'  course, 
With  fetterless,  resistless  force, 

And  wildly  rushing  revelry, 
O'erleaps  the  river's  topmost  banks, 

And  consternation  far  and  wide 

Awaits  its  inundating  tide. 
Burst  whelming  o'er  their  shatter'd  ranks 

The  squadrons  of  our  cavalry  ; 
And  Sirdar  Hurry  Sing  was  slain," 
And  Sciks  in  thousands  strew'd  the  plain 

To  grace  the  glorious  victory ; 
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'T  was  there,  amid  the  clang  of  war, 
First  flesh'd  my  maiden  scimetar — ^^ 
And  felt  I,  'mid  the  thickening  fight. 

As  though  my  aspiring  soul  had  wings, 
And  sought  to  shape  her  firstling  flight 
To  martial  fame's  most  lordly  height — 

As  when  the  untutor'd  eaglet  springs 
Forth  from  its  parent,  eyrie  home, 

And  with  ambitious,  venturous  soul, 

Alone  and  franchis'd  from  control, 
Essays  the  skiey  vault  to  roam —  * 

Soaring  in  child-like  ecstasy, 

Where  with  the  fiercest  ardour  blaze 

The  molten  sun's  concentr'd  rays ; 
Yet  still  with  unbewilder'd  eye 
Cleaves  he  the  pathways  of  the  sky. 
Careering  on  with  breast  unquailing. 
And  jubilant  wing  still  upward  sailing  ! — 
Thus,  on  that  corse-strewn,  bloody  field, 
I  swore,  while  this  right  arm  could  wield 
The  battle  blade  and  trusty  shield. 

Amid  the  ranks  of  death — 
By  our  most  holy  Prophet's  name, 
That  future  fields  should  well  proclaim 
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A  loftier  and  a  fairer  fame 
To  grace  my  warrior  wreath  ! 

XXI. 

Yet  little  vow  on  battle  steel 

Avails,  or  will  of  patriot  bold, 
If  the  undaunted,  fiery  zeal, 

Which  ruFd  each  AfFghan  heart  of  old, 
And  triumph'd  for  our  country's  weal, 

Hatli  alien  grown  and  cold  ! 
Doth  not  the  vile  Ferino-ee  name 
With  hate  each  soldier  heart  inflame? 
Or,  must  no  more  shame's  crimson  flush 
O'er  ev'ry  cheek  indignant  rush? 
Hath  not  each  brow  with  deep  ire  buriiM 

To  mark  the  sacrilegious  hand 
Of  an  infidel  foe  all  foully  turn'd 

'Gainst  the  rights  of  our  father-land  ? 
Let  nolilest  thoughts  each  bosom  fire — 

Let  us  win  a  deathless  name — 
With  common  will  let  all  aspire 

To  earn  a  warrior's  fame — 
Better  on  well-fought  field  expire. 

Than  die  the  death  of  shame  ! 

o 
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Thus  many  an  after  age  may  tell 
What  British  arms  and  rule  befel — 

How  burst  the  oppressor's  yoke, 

When  from  ignoble  apathy 
Our  mountain  clans  to  vengeance  woke. 

And  deeds  of  dauntless  bravery — 
How  lion  hearts  dissolv'd  the  spell 
So  long  deem'd  all-invincible, 
By  humbl'd  Britain's  legions  strewn 
Like  chaff  before  the  fierce  simoon  !  ^' 
By  our  great  Prophet  now  I  swear, 
That  I  will  dare  what  man  may  dare — 
'Till  from  each  spot  of  Affghan  ground 
Be  swept  each  curs'd  Feringee  hound — 
By  father-land  and  fanes  defil'd — 
By  holy  Moollah  spurn'd,  revil'd — ^^ 

By  highest  hopes  of  heav'n. 
Where  houri's  smile,  and  houri's  lip,"^ 
Are  things  to  love,  and  things  to  worship 

To  true  believers  given — 
In  retribution  of  our  wrongs, 

Shall  deeds  of  blood  astound  the  world- 
To  soldier  hearts  alone  belongs 

The  deep  defiance,  proudly  hurl'd, 
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Till  mountain  fastness — teeming  vale — 
Hamlet  and  Killah — vine- clad  dale,^* 
Shall  echo  with  the  deep-ton'd  tale, 
That  Cabul's  sons  have  dar'd  at  length 
To  cope  them  with  the  Kaffir's  strength; 
And  with  a  high,  ennobling  fire, — 
Unrous'd  by  adventitious  ire, — 
To  freedom  and  to  fame  aspire  ! 
What  though  the  devastating  hand 

Of  British  pow'r  is  treach'rous  turn'd 
Against  our  rights  ?     This  smiling  land, 

By  our  forefathers  nobly  earn'd. 
Still  boasts  full  many  a  daring  band. 
Who  ne'er  will  sheath  th'  avenging  brand, 

Till  the  Kafiir,  from  their  birth-land  spurn'd, 
Shall  execrate  the  evil  hour. 
Which  gave  him  to  the  Afighan's  pow'r  ! " 

XXII. 

Hark  !  the  beat  of  the  royal  drum 
Proclaims  Sehr's  matin  hour  is  come — ^^ 
And  list !  there  are  bruitings  upon  the  air 
As  of  men  who  for  coming  strife  prepare — 

o  2 
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There  are  hurryings  to  and  fro, 

And  sounds  confus'd  in  the  court  below— 

And  a  voice  exclaiming  in  accents  bold : — 

"  Lead  where  the  Khans  their  conference  hold — 

Tidings  of  moment,  and  strange  I  bear, 

For  the  Khan's  behoof  and  the  jeergha's  ear — 

Retainer  am  I  of  the  Ghilzye  chief — ^^ 

Urge  on,  for  precious  the  tide  and  brief." — 

XXIII. 

"  How  now" — the  Ameenoollah  cried — 
"  What  may  these  stranger  tones  betide  ? 
To  the  presence  admit  — let  him  pass  within  !" 
They  have  summon'd  the  messenger  in — 
He  slipperless  stands  at  the  chamber  door,^^ 
And,  the  low  and  due  prostration  o'er, 
The  news  from  his  willing  lips  they  win  ! 

XXIV. 

"  Great  Khan" — the  Ghilzye  vassal  said — 
"  With  the  arrow's  speed  I  have  hither  fled — 
*  Beh  chushm  ! '  the  rumour  broadly  goes,^^ 
There  is  mustering  strong  of  our  country's  foes- 
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Give  heed  to  my  voice — by  Shooja's  son, 
Prince  Futteh  Jung,  led  stoutly  on,^^ 
Their  hundreds  will  join  in  the  fight  anon — 
The  Shah  hath  courted  the  Kaffir's  aid, 
And  night  hath  the  succour  not  delay 'd  ; 
For,  hourly  through  its  darkness  led, 
Have  troops  to  the  Bala  Hissar  sped. 
With  many  a  gun  and  tumbril  too — 
Forfeit  my  head  be  my  tale  untrue  ! 
To  Burnes  assistance  is  now  design'd — 
His  doom,  as  yet,  have  they  not  divin'd — 
A  royal  mandate  hath  issued  forth — 
Curs'd  be  the  lips  that  could  give  it  birth  ! — 
And  this,  great  Khans,  is  the  King's  award — ■ 
'  Instant,  in  every  part,  bombard^" 
The  city — each  rebel  hold  mark  well. 
And  wreak  the  havoc  of  shot  and  shell ! 
I  have  said  ! " 

XXV. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  boom  of  a  heavy  gun — 
Full  soon  hath  the  work  of  wrath  begun — 
A  fearful  crash  ! — a  well-aim'd  ball 
Hath  shattering  rent  the  chamber  wall — ^' 
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Another  boom — and  the  echoes  tell 

The  rushing  flight  of  the  death-wing'd  shell ! 

Upsprung  the  Khans,  "  To  arms — to  arms  ! 

These  be  no  sounds  for  unjust  alarms — 

Let  the  nagura's  loudest  note 

Throughout  the  city,  arousing  float — 

To  arms — to  arms  !     Let  the  foe  beware 

The  Khans  whose  vengeance  thus  they  dare  !" — 

Little  of  farewell  words  they  need. 

Who  seek  the  affray  with  such  headlong  speed — 

They  are  gone — and  soon  to  their  vaunting  foes 

Shall  they  their  vassals  in  force  oppose  ! — 

XXVL 

There  are  heaps  of  ruin,  and  batter'd  walls. 

And  dwellings  of  Chief  and  Khan  smote  down 
By  bursting  shells,  and  shattering  balls 

From  the  Bala  Hissar's  battlement  thrown — 

Consternation  amid  the  town — 
Rushings  of  children — of  man  and  woman — 

Shrieks  of  despair,  and  groans  of  death — 
And  curses  dire  o'er  each  barbarous  foeman. 

On  the  agony  wild  of  each  passing  breath — 
And  the  ravaging  flame,  with  partial  might, 
Hath  swell'd  the  wrath  of  the  stubborn  fight — 
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Weltering  lieaps  of  the  dead  and  dying, 

Thick  o'er  the  battle-ground  are  lying — 

Patriot  hearts  have  not  idly  bled — 

The  foe  hath  retired  discomfited — 

The  ceaseless  show'ring  of  shell  and  shot, 

And  their  fierce-spread  terror  have  vantag'd  not — 

Vain  was  the  prowess  of  old  and  young — 

Vain  thy  valour  Prince  Futteli  Jung — ^^ 

In  vain  was  thy  banner  nobly  borne, 
And  its  broad  defiance  undaunted  flung 

In  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  fight  that  morn  ! — 
There's  a  voice  of  fate,  and  spells  of  doom 
Which  listen  not  to  the  cannon's  boom — 
And  a  higher  will,  which  must  Time  reveal, 
Which  brooks  not  the  fierceness  of  war's  appeal — 
An  outrag'd  God  I  who  proclaims  afar 
Detestation  and  horror  of  civil  war! 
Oh,  liberty  !  what  damning  deeds 

Are  wrought  in  thy  immortal  name  ! 
Fierce  are  the  struggles  of  rival  creeds. 

Yet  fiercer  far  the  unholy  flame 
Of  war,  which  opposes  son  to  sire. 
Brother  to  brotlicr  in  heinous  ire  ! 
Vainly,  oh,  Shooja !  thou  seek'st  to  rpiench 

The  lurid  flame  whicli  illumines  the  land — 
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Though  blood  of  the  victor  and  vanquish'd  drencli 

The  soil,  at  a  ruthless  King's  command, 
Unswerving  still  is  the  vigilant  eye, 
Which  hath  fashion'd  and  rules  thy  destiny — 
Thy  people  discourse,  with  a  voice  of  reason, 
The  unmeasur'd  guilt  of  their  ruler's  treason — ^^ 
Bombardment  and  ravage  for  e'er  have  riven 
The  allegiance  frail  to  thy  musnud  given  ! 

XXVII. 

Time  hath  sped  with  a  quickened  wing — 
Time  hath  fail'd  o'er  the  war  to  fling 
Aught  to  abate  its  perilous  mood — 
Aught  to  restrain  the  rebellious  brood — 
Aught  to  fetter  the  checkless  flood. 
And  reign  inhuman  of  strife  and  blood. 
Britain  !  thy  banner  no  longer  waves, ^'' 
Save  o'er  its  hundreds  of  fresh-made  Q-raves — 
It  floats  not  beyond  the  Cantonment  wall, 
And  famine  within  holds  its  carnival — 
Stores  of  ottah  and  grain  are  lost — ^^ 
'Twas  the  first  bold  aim  of  the  rebel  host — 
Treaty  may  gain  them  not,  nor  cost— - 
The  Aflghan's  scofl"  at  thy  very  gates 
Tells  of  the  doom  v/hich  each  Briton  awaits — 
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And  beards,  with  taunts  o'er  thy  tarnish'd  fame,"^" 
The  God  of  thv  worship's  most  holv  name — 
There's  a  funeral  dirge  on  ev'ry  breeze, 

Mourning  the  brave — the  uncoffined  dead — 
The  perish'd  hundreds  in  bold  sorties, 

Who  so  stoutly  fought,  and  so  vainly  bled ! 
Peace  to  their  ashes  !  they  slumber  well — 
Their  names  shall  the  records  of  ages  tell — 
Their  glory  on  fame's  broad  scroll  be  grav'd. 
With  the  deeds  they  wrought,  and  the  fields  they 

brav'd — 
What  though  eacli  spot  where  they  nobly  fell 
Be  the  land  of  the  Moslem  infidel  ? 
'Tis  hallow'd  dust  to  their  homes  beriven, 
And  watch'd  o'er  in  pride  by  the  Christian's  heaven  ! 
The  martial  spirits  of  after  days 
Shall  proud  re-echo  their  kindred's  praise — 
Shall  the  wond'ring  ear  of  their  offspring  court, 

Mayhap,  with  a  faltering  voice  to  teach. 

How  dauntless  Raban  o'ercrown'd  the  breach 
In  the  storm  of  Shireef's  Mahommed's  fort — ^'' 
IIoM'  there  in  his  glory  and  youth  he  fell — 
How  fought — how  died  brave  Mackerell 
Ere  the  Rickabashee's  hold  was  lost, 
To  the  murderous  bands  of  the  Yaohee  host—'' 
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How  there  the  glorious  Bird  laid  low 

With  his  single  arm,  in  tens,  the  foe — 

How  there,  sword -gash'd  and  pierc'd  with  shot, 

Fell  nobly  the  gallant  Westmacott — 

How  Wyndham — Jenkins — King — to  fame — 

Bequeath 'd  an  undying  and  hero  name — 

How  Leighton — Mac  Crea — Swayne — Robinson — 

And  Gordon,  their  hearts'  bright  blood  outpour'd. 

As  their  souls  on  warrior  pinions  soar'd 

To  the  highest  heaven,  and  glorious  won 

Their  honour'd  names  from  oblivion ! 

xxvni. 

Midnight's  silence  dark  and  deep. 
Caressing  laps  the  soldier's  sleep — 
Wearied  'mid  the  morning's  fray, 
Or  martial  duties  of  the  day ; 
Stretch'd  upon  the  cold,  bare  ground. 
Rest  at  length  his  limbs  have  found. 
Mayhap,  'mid  his  peaceful  slumbers, 
Foemen  slain  he  boastful  numbers — 
Or  amid  his  dreamy  trance 

Marks,  with  eye  of  proud  disdain, 
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Fresh  opposing  foes  advance, 

With  glint  of  steel  and  quivering  lance, 

Ready  to  act  on  bloodless  plain 

Yestermorn's  fierce  scenes  aoain. 
Or,  haply,  now  his  errant  dreams. 

O'er  the  severing  ocean's  foam, 

To  the  far-off  island  roam, 
Where  the  westering  sunlight  beams 
On  verdant  meads,  and  purling  streams, 

Round  his  merry  childhood's  home ; 
While  above  his  jovous  dreamino- 
Memory's  blazon'd  wing  is  gleaming ; 
Each  familiar  voice  recallins: — 

Each  belov'd  familiar  face 

Cloth'd  in  beauty's  maiden  grace — 
Every  joy  erewhile  enthralling 
Each  emotion  of  his  soul, 
With  subtle  art  and  love's  control ! 
Soldier  !  slumber  on,  nor  wake, 
'Till  the  ruddy  morning  break — 
Then  thy  weary  couch  forsake — 
Martial  trappings  o'er  thee  cast, 
For  the  trumpet's  jarring  blast. 
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-And  the  bugle's  rousing  note, 
Must  o'er  the  camp's  deep  silence  float. 
Neigh  of  steed,  and  tramp  of  men, 
Mingling  with  the  turmoil  then, 
And  the  tone  of  high  command, 
Coercing  rank'd  and  filing  band. 
Must  tell  the  camp's  awaken'd  life 
Prepares  it  for  the  coming  strife  ! 
Yet  ere  the  war's  loud  thunders  peal 

O'er  the  yet  unbattl'd  field — 
O'er  each  soldier-heart  shall  steal 

Higher  thoughts  than  strife  may  yield- 
God  of  his  faith  !  w^hose  parent  care 
Creation's  meanest  child  doth  share. 

Guardian  'mid  onslaught  gory  ! 
Hallow  the  soldier's  battle-pray'r  — 

Seeks  he  or  death,  or  glory  ! 

THE  SOLDIER'S  BATTLE  HYMN. 

1. 

Arouse  ye,  sons  of  the  Western  Isles  ! 
Arouse  ye  !  the  brightening  day-beam  smiles- 
The  trumpet's  brazen  note 
Through  the  morn's  dull  calm  hath  smote — 
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And  the  rousing  bugle's  well-known  sound 
Floats  battlement,  hill,  and  plain  around  ! 
Oh  !  far  and  wide,  and  loud  and  long. 
The  echoes  their  summoning  notes  prolong  ! 
List,  list  !  to  their  'larura  bold  and  clear — 
Oh  !  it  falls  not  on  craven,  or  heedless  ear  ! 
A  leaping  joy  and  a  warrior  thrill 

Are  swelling  each  Briton's  soul — 
Britannia's  sons,  with  one  banded  will 
Spring  forth  to  those  summoning  war-blasts  shrill — 

And  yield  to  their  haught  control  ! 
Glad  hail — glad  heed  to  each  loud-voic'd  call 

They  give  as  they  gird  the  sword — 

O'er  each  Yaghee,  or  Ghazea  horde 
Th'  avenging  wrath  of  its  stroke  must  fall. 
Lethal  and  swift  as  the  levin's  flight. 
This  day  mid  the  ranks  of  the  coming  fight ! 


Gird  the  sword,  ye  true  and  brave  ! 

Once  more  must  the  red-cross  banner  wave. 

O'er  the  ruddy  field  of  fame — 
What  though  the  war's  wild  tocsin  rave 

With  deadly  and  fierce  acclaim  ? 

What  though  many  a  stout  heart  claim 
A  soldier's  fate  and  a  soldier's  grave — 

Those  graves  shall  brook  no  shame  ! 
There's  a  glory  on  every  brand — 

There's  a  memory  in  every  shot, 
Which  tells  the  fame  of  our  father-land. 

Oh  !   never  shall  be  forgot  ! 

Whate'er  be  the  soldier's  lot 
He  must  battle  stout,  and  stand, 
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On  the  red,  well-stricken  field. 

The  test  of  a  thousand  blades — 
Listing  no  voice  that  bids  him  yield — 

No  voice  that  with  shame  upbraids  ! 
Better  to  fall  on  this  foreign  strand. 
Worthy  the  tears  of  our  native  land — 

Better  to  fill  the  ruddiest  grave. 
Than  brook  the  foul,  dishonouring  brand 

Of  the  coward,  or  the  slave  ! 


The  God  of  battles  looks  down  upon  us — 
Full  many  a  field  hath  his  blessing  won  us- 
Be  we  vow'd  as  one  soul  to  nobly  die. 
Or  achieve  o'er  our  foemen  the  mastery  ! 
The  shades  of  our  slaughter' d  brave 
Speak  out  from  each  gory  grave  ! 
We'll  avenge  them  well,  and  emulate 
Their  deeds,  or  yield  to  a  kindred  fate  ! 
Hark  !   'tis  the  cannon's  quick  discharge — 

And  the  musketry's  whizzing  rain 

Of  leaden  death — again — again  ! 
Hark  I   'tis  the  trumpet-sound  to  charge  ! 

The  horse  are  thundering  o'er  the  plain  ! 
Be  our  slogan  now  outpeal'd  above 

The  din  of  the  tumult  wild — 
For  St.  George  and  the  far-off  land  we  love 

On,  on  Britannia's  child — 
Deadly  and  fierce  as  the  simoom's  blast. 
Charge  home — strike  deep  and  fast — 
Never  may  smile  of  maiden  fair 
Gild  the  laurels  thou  seek'st  to  wear. 
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If  thou  tremble  now  or  falter — 
If  thoUj  base-born,  fail  or  turn , 
Be  thine  the  hang-dog  doom  to  earn — 

The  murderer-felon's  halter ! 


4. 

Oh  !  glorious  sounds,  the  sounds  of  battle  ! 
'Mid  the  bayonet's  iron  rattle — 
'Mid  the  musket's  rolling  peal. 

Echoing  through  the  sulphurous  smoke — 
'Mid  the  clang  of  clashing  steel, 

Dealing  many  a  deathful  stroke — 
'Mid  the  cannon's  thundering  boom 
Launching  dread  the  bolts  of  doom — 
'Mid  the  shout,  and  deafening  cheer. 
When  "Victory's  crowning  hour  is  near — 
Vantage  on  the  coming  field. 
May  the  God  of  battles  yield — 
May  the  God  of  battles  shield 

The  fearless  and  the  brave. 

From  a  red,  untimely  grave — 
May  the  God  of  battles  shed 
O'er  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Glory's  veil  of  haughtiest  sheen 
To  sanctify  the  martial  scene — 

Gild  with  its  rays  their  gory  wreath 
Of  fame — exultant,  hallowing  cheer 
The  closing  of  their  proud  career. 

And  glad  their  parting  breath — 
While  pardoning  mercies  blissful  roam, 
Which  call  to  Heaven's  eternal  home. 
And  temper  the  pangs  of  death  ! 
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XXIX. 

Oh  !  pensive  as  the  patient  dove 

Mourning  her  lost,  inconstant  mate, 
Yet  jo3^ing  in  her  hopeless  love, 

Sad  Zeila  at  her  lattice  sate! 
She  watch'd  the  herald  star  of  day 

Spring  beauteous  forth  and  bright, 
And  slowly  shape  its  upward  way, 
A  gem,  of  purest,  loveliest  ray. 
Upon  the  brow  of  night — 
No  other  starlet's  blinking  Harht 
Was  there  to  gem 
Her  diadem — 
Their  vigil  hours  had  silent  sped— 
Their  lamps  were  quench'd — their  radiance  shed- 
And  they  had  vanish'd  one  by  one, 
Till  morn's  bright  star  beani'd  on  alone ! 
How  still,  and  solemn  was  the  spell, 

Which  seem'd  to  shed  its  hallowing 
O'er  each  new  moment,  as  it  fell 

From  Time's  careering  wing — 
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For  lonely  though  the  tide  might  be, 
Still  its  profound,  and  pulseless  calm 
Fell  like  a  soothing,  holy  balm 

O'er  her  young  heart's  anxiety  ! 

XXX. 

To  quell  her  bosom's  cureless  pain, 

Oft  had  she  sought,  yet  strove  in  vain, 

Through  the  long  watches  of  the  night, 

Sleep's  bland  oblivion  to  invite — 

But  in  each  short-lived  dream  arose 

A  fresh  accession  of  her  woes — 

One  only  vision  seem'd  to  fill 

Each  slumbering  thought  despotic  still — 
One  succouring  form  was  absent  never, 
But  shielding  and  caressing  ever — 
One  only  voice  of  tenderest  tone 
Breath'd  hope — faith — love  for  her  alone  ! 
She  ever  rov'd  mid  scenes  where  flowers 
Made  glad  the  light-wing'd  summer  hours  ; 
Or  where  the  proud  magnolia's  bloom, 
Regal  in  beauty  and  perfume, 
Scented  the  air  around,  above. 
To  glad  each  ecstasy  of  love  ! 
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Yet  ever  when  her  bliss  had  seem'd 
Most  perfect — raptur'd  and  supreme, 
Sudden  around  joy's  sunniest  beam 
Some  envious  cloud-spot  darkling  stream'd, 
To  mar  the  gladness  of  her  heart — 
Oh  !  then,  with  pain'd  and  shuddering  start, 
Would  burst  at  length  the  fitful  spell 

Of  that  uneasy,  fev'rish  sleep — 
And  oh  !  what  words  might  faithful  tell 
The  sorrow  and  the  hopelessness, 
Which  fill'd  her  wakened  consciousness — 
Her  soul's  distress  how  drear  and  deep — 
Woke  she,  alas  !  to  sigh  and  weep  ! 

XXXI. 

And  watch'd  she  still  all  mournfully — 
Her  tear-dew'd,  sleep-forsaken  eye 
Gaz'd  out  upon  the  mellowing  sky, 

Now  tender — tranquil — beauteous  beaming ; 
For  o'er  its  pure  and  sapphire  dye 

The  orient  beams  were  broadly  streaming — 
She  heard  the  matin  warbler's  song 
Pour'd  forth  the  balmy  air  along. 
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As  pois'd  above  on  gladsome  wing, 

He  hymn'd  his  votive  roundelay — 
For  his  the  first  glad  welcoming 

That  greets  the  glorious  God  of  day  ! 
Its  music-flood,  so  gushing,  clear 
And  joyous,  on  her  listening  ear 
Smote  sweet,  as  though  't  were  meant  to  cheer 
With  its  uncheck'd,  melodious  lore 
The  loneliness  her  bosom  wore  ! 
"  Oh  !   that  my  heart  were  free  of  pain 
And  grief,  sweet  bird,  as  thy  glad  strain  ! 
That  I  could  lift  a  tearless  eye. 
Exultant  thus,  to  yon  pure  sky, 
And  from  its  depths  such  rapture  wring 
As  wreaths  thy  blythsome  carolling !" 
Her  light  rhebaub  neglected  lay, 
Where  it  had  lain  for  many  a  day, 
Ungladden'd  by  the  taper  hand, 
Wliich  could  its  every  tone  command — 
Which  e'er  evok'd,  with  rarest  skill 
Obedient  to  her  gentle  will, 
Its  fairest  and  divinest  thrill ! 
A  sweet,  fond  impulse  now  o'ersway'd 
The  musings  of  tlie  pensive  maid, 
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As  o'er  its  golden  wires  she  flung 
Her  touch,  and  thus  all  sadly  sung 


SONG. 

1. 

"  Morn's  smile  is  bright  upon  the  hills — 
It  dimples  fair  the  sparkling  rills  ; 
And  flushed  with  maiden  hues  the  flow'r. 
That  first  salutes  the  matin  hour — 
The  lark  his  merriest  note  is  trilling. 
With  joy  the  clear,  bright  welkin  filling — 
Oh  !  why  should  Nature  thus  be  glad. 
And  I  so  spirit-bowed  and  sad  ? — 

2. 

"  Oh  !  what  may  chase  this  bitter  pang. 
That  wounds  my  heart  with  serpent  fang  ? 
Alas  !  to  hope  is  idly  vain — 
Nor  bliss,  nor  hope  may  beam  again — 
I  may  not  dream,  as  I  have  dreamt, 
When  joy  its  every  impulse  lent — 
What  dreary,  hapless  fate  is  mine. 
All  sadly  thus,  to  weep  and  pine  ! 

3. 

"  Oh,  love  !   methought  thy  world-wide  pow'r 
Sought  but  to  glad  life's  every  hour — 
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That  o'er  thy  downy,  golden  wing 
Liv'd  no  dark  trace,  or  sorrowing — 
That  though  all  swift  and  keen  thy  dart, 
'Twas  burdened  not  with  wound  or  smart — 
Yet  wherefore  doth  this  bleeding  heart 
Proclaiija  what  tyrant  dread  thou  art  ? 

4. 

"  Woe,  woe  is  me  !  though  few  my  years, 
They  brook  an  age  of  woe  and  tears — 
Tears,  burning  tears  my  portion  are 
My  bosom's  rest  to  chide  and  mar — 
Yet  saddest  though  she  grieve  and  weep — 
Though  Zeila's  eye  may  know  not  sleep — 
Grief's  bitterest  tear-flood  fastest  flows 
For  thee,  lov'd  partner  of  her  woes  ! 


5. 


"  Oh  !  were  it  mine,  lov'd  one,  to  view 
Life's  joys  thy  Hiture  path  bestrew — 
See  thee  absolv'd  from  foemen's  wrath- 
Remote  from  danger's  bristling  path — 
A  thousand  ills  might  well  repay 
Her  joy,  though  thou  wcrt  far  away  ! 
Oh  !  why,  poor  heart,  thus  idly  rave  ? 
Weep  on — thy  rest  is  in  the  grave  !  " 
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XXXII. 

The  sun  had  risen  fair  and  bright, 
Above  Behmaroo's  distant  height, 
As  though  to  grace  the  coming  fight, 

And  gallant  hearts  beat  high, 
As  forth,  from  out  their  leagur'd  hold, 
Pour'd  fast,  in  grim  array  and  bold. 

The  British  chivalry — 
And  many  a  banner  fann'd  the  air — 
And  many  a  stalwart  form  was  there, 
All  eager  glory's  smile  to  share, 
And  win  the  wreath,  which  none  may  wear 

Who  earn  not  soldier  fame — 
Yet  many  a  proud  step  trode  the  plain 
Might  ne'er  retrace  that  path  again. 

Save  in  defeat  and  shame  I 
Forward,  with  quick  and  martial  stride, 
Flow'd  on  the  long,  battahon'd  tide 

Of  horse,  and  foot,  and  steel. 
Behmaroo's  rock-girt  heights  anon 
Attain'd  must  be,  and  stoutly  won, 

Whether  or  woe,  or  weal 
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Eventual  may  the  British  arms 
Attend  amid  the  war's  alarms, 

And  cannons'  booming  peal ! 
The  Battle-fiends  from  that  far  height 

The  bristling  ranks  survey — 
Their  hands  must  balance  well  the  fight — 
Their  wings  must  swoop  with  deadliest  might 

Above  the  fierce-fought  fray — 
And  floods  of  gore  and  carnage  fell, 
Dread  deeds  of  vengeance  darkly  tell, 

Ere  closes  in  the  day  ! 
More  sombre  record  ne'er  shall  be 
On  page  of  Britain's  history. 

Than  may  relate  what  doom  befel 
This  day  to  Britain's  chivalry, 

In  combat  with  the  Infidel  ! 
Mark  well,  yon  sole  artillery  gun  !  *^ 
Is't  thus  that  battle-fields  are  won  ? 
What  may  its  might,  unaided  all, 
Though  rapid  serv'd,  and  true  the  ball, 
Avail  the  fray,  when  no  compeer 
Protecting  thunders  near  ? 
Shame  light  upon  the  will  might  trace 
Such  warrant  sure  of  deej)  disgrace. 
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Disaster — slaughter — flight — 
No  after-thought  may  duly  guard 
From  peril,  or  avail  to  ward 

The  woes  of  coming  night ! 

XXXIII. 

They  onward  scour  the  dusty  plain  — 
Anon  the  rugged  steeps  they  gain, 
And  up  Behmaroo's  side  they  strain— 

They  close  them  with  the  foe, 
Who  stoutly  now,  'mid  cleft  and  rock, 
Abide  the  combat's  coming  shock. 

While  the  far  plain  below 
Is  swarming  with  increasing  force 
Of  matchlock-men,  and  Affghan  horse 

Careering  to  and  fro  ! 

XXXIV. 

As  when  amid  tempestuous  skies 
The  levin-bolt  disastrous  flies. 

And  loudest  thunders  crash  — 
Thus  o'er  the  battle-ground  arise 

The  cannon's  boom  and  flash ! 
As  when  the  storm  unchains  its  wing 
Destruction  dire  abroad  to  fling. 
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And  raves  with  hoarsest  bellowing, 
So  through  th'  affrighted  welkin  ring 

The  shout — the  cheer — the  yell, 
In  the  mix'd  rush  of  fiercest  fight. 
Which  wings  along  that  blood-stain'd  height, 
Where  strive  in  wrathful,  deadliest  might 

Briton  and  Infidel. — 
The  iron  death  and  bullet  show'r 

Boora'd — hurtl'd  thick  and  fast — 
Sure  fiends  of  thrice  demoniac  pow'r 
Shap'd  the  wild  vengeance  of  the  liour 

In  carnage  heaps  amass'd — 
Ere  respite  from  the  conflict's  din 
One  short-liv'd  moment  'vail'd  to  win. 

Hundreds  had  look'd  tlieir  last — 
Not  vainly  Britain's  warriors  died 

In  that  fierce  onset's  close — 
They  gain  th'  impetuous  Affghan's  pride 
Of  place,  as  overborne,  the  tide 
Of  vantage,  on  Behmaroo's  side. 

In  Britain's  favour  flows — 
Her  banners  flaunt  triumphantly 
In  that  first  flush  of  victory — 

Unvanquish'd  still  her  foes, — 
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For  issuing  forth  continual, 
From  out  the  distant  city's  wall, 
Speed  myriad  horsemen,  eager  all 

The  combat  to  renew — 
And  soon  again  shall  wilder  note 
Of  war  o'er  plain  and  fastness  float, 
Than  ever  yet  the  echoes  smote 

Of  fateful  Behmaroo  ! 

XXXV. 

For  five  long  hours  the  fight  hath  rag'd,*' 
And  still  must  its  perilous  wrath  be  wag'd 
Oh !  many  a  haughtier  field  may  claim. 
Upon  the  page  of  slaughterous  fame, 
Less  homage  for  the  destroyer's  name. 
Than  clouds  Behmaroo's  gory  shame ! 
Now  fetterless  incapacity 
Lords  it  with  mandate  sternly  high — 
Inertness,  culpably  obtuse, 
Hath  shorn  each  weapon  of  its  use — 
Though  yet  they  hold  that  fatal  hill. 
It  wants  but  scant,  foreseeing  skill, 
Their  weak  position's  faultiness — 
Unremedied  and  remediless — 
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To  mark — o'ersway'd  by  a  maudlin  will, 
Each  precious  hour  is  wasted  still 

Unprofited  by,  and  vantageless — 
Gradual  around  their  columns  press 
The  matchlock-men  in  growing  clusters, 

While  still,  adown  the  teeming  plain, 
Each  chief  fresh  bands  of  foemen  musters 

The  chance  of  war  to  try  again. 
Oh  !  thick  and  fast,  and  deadlier  now, 

The  matchlock  pours  its  leaden  death — 
While  distant  cannons  from  beneath, 
With  ball  unerring,  rive  and  plough 

Through  square — through  rock  and  blood-stain'd 
heatli ! 
Oh  !  carnage  reign'd  with  direst  sway 
Upon  that  dread  eventful  day — 
The  single,  unsupported  gun 
Hath  variously  been  lost  and  won — 
Nor  till  the  shades  of  eve  came  on 
Was  the  last  sad  act  of  the  conflict  done — 
The  British  Chief,  irresolute  still,'^ 

Whether  to  battle,  or  retreat, 
Might  yet  avert  with  competent  skill 

The  impending  shame  of  a  dire  defeat — 
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But  his  evil  genius  liath  all  denied 

Or  the  hero's  laurel,  or  victor's  pride — 

His  fierce  assailants,  by  levies  large 

Reinforc'd,  prepare  the  last  desperate  charge ; 

And  masses  of  horse  and  foot  again. 

Are  rushing  up  from  the  swarming  plain — 

Brief  the  struggle — the  combat  fierce — ■ 

The  AfFghan  horse,  with  impetuous  might. 
The  wavering  squares  and  columns  pierce — 

Broken — disorder'd — in  piteous  plight 

Turn  they  amain  in  inglorious  flight — 
The  rallying  voice  of  each  leader  falls 

Unheeded  and  cold  on  their  dastard  ears — 
And,  deaf  to  honour's  soul-stirring  calls. 

They  rally  not  from  their  shameless  fears — 
The  rout  rushes  on  through  the  favouring  night 

Uncheck'd,  till,  reach'd  the  Cantonment  walls. 

They  shield  them  well  from  their  foemen's  balls. 
And  the  following  wrath  of  the  merciless  fioht ! 

XXXVI. 

Silent  and  spiritless,  alas  ! 

The  midnight  watchings  dismal  pass — 
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Where  the  wounded  fast  are  dying — 
Where  the  dead  are  coldly  lying, 
Stretch'd  upon  their  grassy  biers, 
Claiming  wakeful  comrades'  tears — 
In  that  mornino-'s  luckless  fio'ht, 

Stoutly  fought  they — nobly  bled — 
God  and  their  country's  sacred  right 
Fir'd  their  souls,  and  nerv'd  their  might, 

And  requiem'd  their  spirits  fled — 
Paid  nature's  debt,  and  duty's  too — 
Redeem'd  the  pledge  of  fealty  true, 
To  father-land  and  sovereign  due — 
Happier  they  than  those  they've  left 
Of  courage,  and  of  hope  bereft ! 
Yet  list !  What  means  that  passing  moan  ? 
Is  it  a  father's  stifled  groan  ? 
Is  it  the  wilder  note  of  grief 
Of  mother  brooking  no  relief? 
Or  sister's  sobbing  plaint  and  low  ? 
Or  brother's  equal,  manlier  woe  ? 
Or  wife's  delirium-muttered  call 

On  the  form  which  now  replies  not  ? 
Or  the  wailings  sad  which  fall 

From  the  keener  woe  which  dies  not, 
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But  o'errules  in  anarch  sadness, 
Lover  maiden's  blighted  gladness, 
Aching  heart  and  streaming  eye 
Expiring  not  till  passes  by, 
Life's  latest,  lingering,  votive  sigh? 
Sleep,  soldier,  sleep!  Alas  !  the  spell, 

Which  wraps  thy  pierc'd  and  soulless  clay, 
No  kindred's  sorrowing  may  dispel, 

Or  win  thee  from  death's  clasp  away  ! 
Sleep  on  ! — Thy  spirit  wing'd  above 
Lacks  not  on  earth  a  memoried  love! 
What  though  the  fondest  bonds  be  riven  ? 
Eternal  are  the  joys  of  Heaven  ! 
Nor  unremember'd  sleep  the  brave, 

Their  courage,  or  their  martial  deeds — 

In  honour's  path  who  falls  and  bleeds, 
Outhves  the  thraldom  of  the  grave — 
An  immortality  of  fame 
Wreaths  deathless  round  each  honour'd  name  I 
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CANTO    THE    FIFTH. 
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CANTO   THE    FIFTH. 


I. 

Oh  !  deeply  anxious  and  distraught 
Had  been  fair  Zeila's  every  thouglit, 
As  watch'd  she,  through  tlie  Hvelong  da}', 
Behmaroo's  far  and  vacillate  fray! 
Or  ere  that  morn  had  ancient  grown — 
Or  ere  the  lark  had  wonted  flown 
Whither  its  callow,  nestling  brood 
Gap'd  and  chirp'd  for  their  matin  i'ood — 
Or  ere  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 

With  speed  attemper'd  whirl'd, 
Unhasteful  still,  not  yet  had  won 

High  place  'mid  the  upper  world ; 
Full  many  a  long-familiar  sound 
Had  echoed  the  city's  precincts  round  ! 

Q 
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Nagura  note,  and  summoning  shout 
Their  mingl'd  din  peal'd  boisterous  out; 
And  wide  the  burthen'd  cadence  ran, 
Which  call'd  forth  each  Abdaullee  clan, 
And  vassal,  and  insurgent  Khan, 
And  each  true-hearted  Mussulman 

To  gird  them  for  the  fight-— 
For  many  a  Tajik  matchlock-man — ^ 
And  many  a  blade  from  Kohistan — ^ 
And  many  a  lance  from  Khorassan,^ 

Wielded  by  men  of  might — 
And  Ghilzye — Loghuree— Kuzzilbash 
Abode  of  arms  the  deathful  crash — 

And  shrapnel's  whizzing  flight — 
And  cannon-ball  and  sabre  clash — 
And  bullet-launching  musket-flash, 

On  far  Behmaroo's  height ! 
Outnumbering,  perilous  odds  did  they 
Oppose  to  Britain's  scant  array, 
Upon  that  all-disastrous  day ; 
And  Ameenoollah  Khan  might  ne'er 
Unsuccouring,  or  inert  forbear 
The  honours  of  the  field  to  share — 
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That  chiefs  redoubted  clan, 
And  Pisheen's  men,  whose  battle-cry 
Doth  well  the  innumerate  foes  defy 
Of  grim  Abdoollah  Atchukzj'^e, 

Were  forth,  and  led  the  van  ! 

II. 

The  Khan  was  gone — his  marshall'd  train 
Was  urging  onward  o'er  the  plain, 
When  intent,  suddenly  design'd, 
Usurp'd  a  place  in  Zeila's  mind — 
The  crone,  whose  household  mission  there 
'Twas  now,  duenna-like,  to  share^ 
The  confidence  of  mistress  fair, 
Was  quickly  summon'd  to  her  side  : — 
"  Haste,  Rokya,  haste" — the  damsel  cried, 
"  My  boorka-posh — rhoobundee  bring 
Hither  with  speed  of  falcon's  wing  ! 
I  will  the  distant  jung  to  view — 
'Twill  battl'd  be  on  Behmaroo — 
Intentions  there  the  Affghan  host 

T'  avenge  the  shame  they  bore — 
And  well  retrieve  the  vantajrc  lost 

On  that  red  field  before  !  * 

q2 
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Haste,  Rokya,  haste —we  must  begone, 
Hio-h  Tuckt-i-Sliah  to  seek  anon — ^ 

Nor  laggard  be,  nor  slow — 
Thence  fairest  view  may  well  be  won 

What  haps  to  friend  or  foe  !" 

111. 

She  saw  Britannia's  dauntless  sons, 

In  panoply  of  war, 
From  out  the  postern  bastions, 

March  o'er  the  plain  afar  ; 
AVhile  ceaseless  e'er  the  broad  sun's  ray, 

In  myriad  sparklets  shiver'd, 
Amid  their  serried,  proud  array. 

On  bayonet  and  sword-blade  quiver'd ! 
She  mark'd  them  on,  still  onward  urge 
From  the  cantonment's  northern  verge — 
She  mark'd  them  scale  the  rugged  height. 
Ere  closed  their  ranks  in  mortal  fight  — 
She  mark'd  them  close,  and  closer  still. 
Approach  their  foemen  on  the  hill. 
Who  seem'd  defiant  to  invite 
The  coming  onslaught's  veriest  might ; 
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Till  sudden  war's  deep  thunders  broke, 
As  curl'd  aloft  the  cannon's  smoke, 
And  the  musketry's  rolling  din  awoke 

The  silence  round  her  reigning — 
Oh !  then  arose,  'mid  flooding  tears, 
A  multitude  of  wildering  fears. 

All  comfort  sad  disdaining — 
Her  soldier  love — her  Evelyn  brave 

Might  there,  amid  that  reign  of  death. 

Be  doom'd,  O  God !  to  yield  his  breath — 
Be  doom'd  to  fill  a  soldier's  grave  I 

IV. 

Still  weeping  gaz'd  she — constant  ever 
Her  gentle  hand,  with  frail  endeavour, 
All  vainly  sought  that  tearful  tide. 
Sight  dimming,  to  brush  by  and  chide  ! 
Oh !  dread  those  moments  of  suspense — 
Her  grief  how  checkless  and  intense  ! 
As  mounts,  or  Jieadloug  downward  sweeps 

The  tropic  billow's  towering  crest. 
When  the  typhoon  scours  oer  the  deep's^ 

UnmanacFd  and  fierce  unrest — 
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So  swoop'd  adowii,  or  surg'd  above 
The  fear-fraught  tumult  of  her  love, 

And  wild  emotions  of  her  breast. 
As  furiously. 
And  dubiously, 
The  deadly  warfare's  chance  prevail'd 
For  assailant,  or  assail'd  ! 
Merciful  Allah!  can  it  be? 

What  sudden  change  !     Behold — behold ! 
They  turn — the  British  chivalry 

Their  vantage-ground  no  longer  hold ! 
Now  backward  borne,  adown  the  hill 

Their  hard-jDress'd  files  are  driven — 
They  halt — they  rally — form  and  fill 
Each  gap,  obedient  to  the  will 

And  voice  of  leader,  bugle  given — ^ 
The}^  move — their  charge  is  forward  still — 

While  the  Affghan  ranks  are  riven. 
As  that  single  gun,  with  deafening  roar. 
Hurls  forth  its  iron-death  once  more, 

As  smites  the  wrath  of  Heaven ! 
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V. 

Thus  Zeila  watched  that  combat  dread, 
As  hour  on  hour  all  laggard  sped, 
Till,  far  beyond  the  mountain's  crest. 
The  sun  had  dipp'd  and  sunk  to  rest ; 
And  eve's  broad  shadows  'gan  to  mar 
The  prospect  of  that  dubious  war  ! 
Sad  vigil  o'er,  her  home  she  sought, 
Her  heart  with  drear  forebodings  fraught — 
She  sought  that  home — Oh  !  once  she  there 
Glad  welcomings  was  wont  to  share — 
That  home,  so  joyous  all  of  yore. 
Where  joy  might  habit  never  more! 

VI. 

Within  her  chamber,  dark  and  lone. 

Sate  Zeila  tearful  sighing — 
Day's  beams  had  vanish'd  every  one — 
E'en  twilight's  gentle  shades  were  gone — 
Night,  dusky  night  rul'd  on  alone, 
^hile  stars  in  clusters  deck'd  her  zone 

In  gem-like  radiance  vying! 
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Sudden  the  shiibboo-scented  gale  ^ 
Bore  by  on  its  wing  the  voice  of  wail, 

'Till  the  death-sono;  loud  outruns: — 
With  a  bitter  grief 't  was  theirs  to  mourn 
The  lov'd  and  brave,  who  might  ne'er  return- 

Who  fell  in  Behmaroo's  jung  !  '•* 
And  Zeila  lists,  with  eager  ear, 

The  dirge  of  that  funeral  song — 
As  o'er  the  echoes,  its  burthen  drear 

Pour'd  its  wild  grief  along! — 

THE  DIRGE. 

1. 

Woe — woe — woe  ! 
Let  grief's  wild  torrents  flow  ! 
Weep  for  the  silent  dead — 
Weep  for  the  spirits  fled. 

On  warrior  wings  above ! 
They  are  gone — they  return  no  more 
From  the  far-off,  unknown  shore. 

Which  the  blest  alone  may  rove ! — 
From  the  Moslem's  seventh  heav'n. 
Look  down  on  your  homes  beriv'n — 

Oh  !   solace  their  shatter'd  love  ! 
Though  the  bonds  of  its  joy  ye  sever. 
Be  it  storied  not,  oh,  never  ! 
We  are  lost  to  your  hearts  for  ever  ! 
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2. 

Ye  lov'd — ye  brave  !  o'er  your  gory  biers 
F&st  fall  a  kindred's  scorching  tears  — 
O'er  the  ravag'd  hearths  ye  knew, 

Erewhile  in  their  hour  of  gladness. 
Oh  !  Azrael's  wing,  in  its  sablest  hue. 

Hath  shower'd  its  blighting  sadness  ! 
There  be  sobbing  hearts  and  bursting  sighs. 
And  the  voice  of  woe  in  its  wildest  guise. 
And  bitterest  anguish  pealing — 
Oh  !  what  to  their  grief 
May  bring  relief. 
When  no  comfort  is  round  it  stealing  ! 
Their  cheeks  are  drench'd. 
For  the  light  is  quench' d. 
Which  'viron'd  their  hearts  of  yore  ! 
Ye  are  gone,  ye  are  gone  to  death's  spectral  shore- 
Ye  are  gone — ye  return  no  more  ! 

3. 

'Mid  the  ranks  of  the  craven  Infidel, 

The  dauntless  brothers  fought  and  fell 

On  their  first — their  last  red  field  of  fame — 

Thrice  proud,  though  sad  the  story — 
Ere  the  sun  of  youth,  with  its  brightest  flame. 

Had  reach'd  to  meridian  glory. 
As  heroes  may  wish  to  die,  they  died 
Fierce  battling  side  by  side  ! 
Of  a  mother's  love,  and  a  father's  pride 

Were  worthier  scions  never  ! 
Woe — woe — deep  woe  and  tears 
Be  around  your  early  biers — 

Nought — nought  from  our  souls  may  sever 
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The  blight  of  this  baleful  day ! 
Oh  why,  belov'd  ones,  say. 
Are  ye  shorn  from  our  gaze  away — 
Why  hush'd  is  each  voice  for  ever  ? 

4. 
Oh  !  never  more,  oh  !  never  more. 

Shall  a  sire's  approving  smile. 
O'er  his  warrior  boys  its  fondness  pour. 

And  its  gladness  too  the  while  ! 
Never  again — never  again 

To  her  heart  may  a  mother  press  ye — 
In  its  fondest  love,  ye  may  list  no  strain 

Of  the  voice  which  joy'd  to  bless  ye  ! 
Like  flow'rs — Oh  !   fresh-blown,  fairest  flow'rs 

The  orient  sunbeams  cherish. 
Which,  ere  come  on  the  silent  hours, 

Are  doom'd  to  fade  and  perish. 
Were  ye,  the  comely  and  the  brave. 
That  naught  avail'd  to  win  or  save 
From  the  cold — dark — pitiless  grave  ! 
Oh  !   why  have  ye  left  us  thus, 

Our  homes — our  love  forsaking  ? 

Oh!  why  are  our  heartstrings  breaking  ? 
No  answer  have  ye  for  us — 

Your  sleep  may  brook  no  waking  ! 
Wild  grief — wild  grief,  rave  on  ! 
Ye  are  gone — for  ever  gone  I 

5. 
Not  alone  for  th'  unanswering  dead 

Be  the  voice  of  mourning  rear'd — 
Though  never  so  sad  disquieted 
The  hearts  that  yearn  for  their  accents  fled — 

Though  never  as  now  endear' d. 
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They  heed  us  not^  for  their  life's  bright  sun 
Is  lost  to  earth — their  race  is  run. 
And  the  glory  and  bliss  of  Heav'n  are  won  ! 
Bttt  oh  !  the  stricken  to  death  are  lying 
Mid  torments  and  wounds,  still  stout  defying 

The  dart  of  the  fell  destroyer  ! 
What  though  th'  eliminate  hour  not  yet 
A  term  to  their  agonies  dire  hath  set — 

What  though  the  household  foyer 
Be  unravag'd  still,  and  the  slendering  beam 
Of  hope  may  hallow  the  bubbling  stream 
Of  life  as  it  floods  away. 
Not  less  may  the  depth  of  its  grief  o'ersway 
The  loyal  love  of  each  kindred  heart. 
Though  the  spirit  not  yet  depart ! 
Be  the  stricken's  pangs  deferred — 

Be  his  fitful  sleep  unmarr'd — 

Oh !  be  not  his  last  field  warr'd — 
Be  the  pray'rs  of  the  hopeful  heard — 
Be  the  grief  of  the  hopeless  hush'd — 

Be  our  mourning  tempered  thus — 
Oh  !   they  yet  may  live,  whose  heart-blood  gush'd. 

As  they  battl'd  and  bled  for  us  ! 

6. 

Then  weep  for  the  dead  so  coldly  lying — 
Weep  for  the  wounded  slowly  dying — 
Weep,  weep  for  the  anguish  and  fierce  unrest 
Of  a  mother's  love,  and  woe-stricken  breast — 
Weep,  weep  for  the  cares,  unmanning  now. 
The  sternest  trace  on  a  father's  brow — 
Weep,  weep  o'er  the  wan,  tear  delug'd  cheeks 
Of  vassal  and  faithful  friend — 
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Weep  !     Let  each  sorrowing  voice,  that  breaks 

O'er  the  echoes,  on  high  ascend — 
To  our  God  be  each  supphant  tone  convey'd  — 
For  the  wounded  be  comfort  and  heahng  pray'd — 
For  the  dead— the  lov'd — Oh  yes  !  for  them 
Be  loudest  our  mournful  requiem  ! 

Woe,  woe,  woe ! 

To  the  Ameenoollah  woe  ! 
Outwrench'd  is  the  corner-stone 
Of  his  house — its  glory  gone — 

Trampl'd  in  dust,  and  scatter'd — 
In  his  winter  of  life  he  is  left  alone — 
Oh  !  nought  shall  the  grey- beard's  woes  dethrone — 

The  prides  of  his  line  lie  shatter' d — 
Joy  shall  be  his  again,  oh  never  ! 
It  hath  fled — they  are  gone  — they  are  gone  for  ever  ! 

VII. 

Deep  sobbing,  trembling  and  dismay 'd 
By  the  sad  lore  that  dirge  convey'd, 
Sought  Zeila  now,  with  wan  surprise. 
Due  cause,  or  motive  to  devise 
For  these  outburstings  loud  of  woe, 
Which  affluent  fill'd  the  court  below. 
Whom  mourn'd  tliey  thus  with  such  wild  grief? 
Was't  clansmen  slain,  or  stricken  chief? 
Conjecture  vague  grew  vaguer  still — 
Nought  miglit  the  wilder'd  maid  divine, 
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Save  that  luckless  and  perilous  ill 

Had  happ'd  to  the  Anieenoollah's  line ! 

She  bade  old  Rokya  forth  to  learn, 
What  tidings  sad  from  Behmaroo 

Might  bid  them  thus  so  violent  mourn — 
Might  bid  them  thus  its  conflict  rue  ! 

VIII. 

The  crone  fail'd  not  to  largely  earn 
Due  meed  to  mission  doubly  sad, 
Which  joy  to  the  Loghuree's  house  forbad  — 

The  crone  fail'd  not  to  prompt  return — 

And  Rokya's  step  is  on  the  stair — • 

And  her  loud,  deep  sobs  are  echoing  there — 

She  came— Oh  !  Zeila's  brain  throbb'd  quick — 

It  dizzy  swam — her  heart  grew  sick, 

As  sudden,  the  old  nurse  frantic  flung 
Her  arms  round  the  damsel  terrified, 
And  to  her  trembling,  shrinking  side 

Convulsive,  speechless  clung ! 

At  length  she  shriek'd  : — "Oh,  princess  mine  ! 

Woe—  woe  to  the  Ameenoollah's  line ! 

Oh  !  sorrow  and  woe,  and  woe  and  sorrow, 
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Which  ne'er  shall  boast  of  a  brighter  morrow, 
Have  fallen  on  thee  and  thine  ! 
Ferozoodeen — Ferozoodeen !  ^' 
Oh  !  what  from  this  aged  heart  may  wean 

One  pang  of  its  hideous  woe  ? 
Munsoor,  Munsoor  !  thy  image  shares, 
With  thy  brother's  form,  the  racking  cares, 

Which  for  ever  my  soul  must  know ! 
My  noble  boys — my  nurseling  boys  ! 
Oh  !  light  of  old  Rokya's  bygone  joys  ! 
Have  ye  left  me  thus  ?     The  Ghool-fiend's  curse  '^ 
Lies  deep  on  the  soul  of  the  foster-nurse ! 
Oh  !  fatal — fatal  Behmaroo  ! 
'Twas  thence,  that  your  warrior  spirits  flew 
To  the  Paradise  of  bliss  decreed 
To  the  followers  true  of  our  Prophet's  creed  ! 
Oh,  Behmaroo! — oh,  Behmaroo  ! 

To  thy  olden  fame — 

To  thy  legend-name. 
Too  strictly,  sadly  true — 
When  Ferozoodeen — my  heart's  best  pride, 
Unvanquish'd  fought  on  thy  craggy  side — 
Unvanquish'd  fought— unvanquish'd  died, 

Full  well  might'st  thou  fail  to  bless — 
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The  Affianc'd  One — thy  almost  bride — 
Woe,  woe — is  '  husbandless ' ! " — ^^ 


IX. 

Oh  !  Cabul's  homes  were  sad  that  night, 
With  the  tidings  dread  of  the  bloody  fight — 

Though  loud  was  the  voice  of  fame — 
Though  broad  the  praise  of  the  Affghan's  might, 

Scant  soothing  their  grief  might  claim  ! 
Oh  !  dear  was  that  vantage  paid, 

Achiev'd  o'er  the  scatter'd  foe, 
Which  the  Khan  Abdoollah  laid  " 

Wounded  to  death  and  low  ; 
With  many  a  chief  of  less  degree, 
Now  writhing  in  deathful  agony  ! 
Oh  !  dread  is  the  vantage  ground, 
That  is  heap'd  with  carnage  round  ! 
Oh  !  drear  is  the  vantage  field. 
Which  no  fairer  scene  may  yield, 
Than  chiefs,  and  vassals  in  hundreds  slain. 
Lying  thick  on  height  and  plain ! 
And  shorn  that  field  of  benisons. 

Where  Loghur's  veteran  Khan 
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Must  mourn  the  fate  of  his  dauntless  sons, 

Who  fell  in  the  battle's  van  ! 
And  crooning  wail  shall  long  prevail 
'Mid  Kojuck's  hills  and  Pisheen's  vale,'^ 
When  they  tell  of  Abdoollah  Khan  bereav'd 
By  the  scath  on  that  field  achieved  ! 
Oh  !  hurrying  on,  and  hurrying  well 

The  vengeance,  blood  invoking — 
And  hurrying  on,  with  instinct  fell,^" 

The  carrion  prey-bird's  croaking— - 
Oh!  hurrying  on — Oh  !  hurrying  on 
The  hours  of  doom  and  malison  ; 
When,  e'en  as  from  skies  most  foul  o'ercast, 
The  bolt  shall  smite  and  the  levin  blast ! 

X. 

And  time  wore  on,  and  many  a  day 
In  sadden'd  doubts  had  pass'd  away. 
Since  last,  as  wont,  had  Evelyn  sped. 

True  to  his  first  fond  tryst  of  love, 
To  that  lone  sanctuary  of  the  dead, 

'Mid  Ben-i-sher's  now  hallo w'd  grove  ! 
Each  seventh  eve,  at  twilight's  tide. 
To  that  lov'd  spot  had  Zeila  hied — 
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In  all  her  soul's  devotedness, 

And  loyal,  fondest  tenderness, 

Her  form  was  ever  there  to  bless, 

And  sanctify,  with  holiest  spell, 

The  gladness  of  each  trysting  hour  ! 

Oh  I  youthful  hearts  alone  may  tell 
The  rapture  and  the  magic  pow'r 

Of  mutual  love — each  spot  of  earth, 

Which  shrines,  or  views  its  gentle  biitii, 

How  sacred  and  how  blissful  rov'd, 
Conjointly  with  the  well-belov'd  ! 
Yet  little  meet  that  spot  were  thought. 
Where  each  the  other  now  hath  sought, 
To  share  those  joys  which  Love  denies 
To  whoso  scorns  his  smile  or  flies ! 
Oh  !  lovers  fond  may  ne'er  complain. 
If  favouring  Love  may  not  disdain 
To  rule  each  sacred  trysting  spot, 
'Neath  courtly  dome,  or  lowly  cot — 
'Mid  smiling  mead,  or  shady  dell — 
Enough  for  them  their  love  to  tell, 
Where  all  the  world  may  be  forgot  — 
Where  curious  gaze  arraigns  them  not — 

u 
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Oh!  Love  no  just  distinction  finds — 
Smiles  he  more  blandly  when  he  binds 
His  golden  fetters  round  us,  where, 
Mayhap,  no  mortal  step  e'er  trod — 
Where  soft  skies  light  the  verdant  sod — 
Nor  eye,  save  one,  hath  sanction  there — 
Th'  unveil'd,  o'erwatching  eye  of  God  ! 

XL 

'Tis  a  sweet  spot !  O'er  rude-made  graves, 

Grass-bound — and  many  a  haughty  tomb, 
The  slim,  sepulchral  cypress  waves 

Its  bough  of  melancholy  gloom — 
And  many  a  fair  and  silent  tongue 
Lives  in  each  floral  garland  hung, 
In  pious  love,  around  each  stone, 
Rear'd  o'er  the  lov'd  and  early  gone ! 
Sad  were  that  fleeting  love  of  earth, 
Unwish'd  for  all  and  little  worth. 
Which  could  die  with  its  shrine  away — 

Which  could  seek  not  to  still  survive 
The  last  cold  sleep  of  the  soulless  clay — • 

Or  faithless  strove  not  to  outlive, 
Ti  11  its  own  sad  closing  day ! 
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To  such  dim,  sombre,  tranquil  spot 

Ne'er  may  the  cold  and  heartless  stray, 
With  the  love  of  the  past  forgot, 

And  its  visions  all  shorn  away  ! 
What  though  the  wanderer  sighs  not, 

Pensive  around  some  early  grave — 
What  though  the  wanderer  dries  not 

The  tear,  which  should  mournful  lave 
The  unforgotten,  sacred  dust. 

Which  sleeps  so  calm  and  chill  beneath — 
Erewhile  the  shrine  of  love's  deep  trust — 

The  queen-flow'r  of  life's  sunny  wreath — 
The  holiest  and  the  purest  love 
Floats  these  green,  silent  graves  above ; 
And  hence,  e'en  Joy's  gay  votaries 

May  win  a  gleam  of  gladness  still, 

To  chasten  each  divinest  thrill, 
With  the  grave's  hallow'd  memories ! 

XII. 

And  she  was  there,  that  loveliest  one, 
Bow'd  o'er  a  small  unsculpturVl  stone — 
And  who  may  tell,  as  thus  she  kneels 
Beside  a  mother's  resting-place, 

R  2 
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What  deep  devotion  gently  steals 
Around  that  cherish'd  love,  she  feels 

Nought  earthly  from  her  soul  may  chase? 
It  is  not  woe — it  is  not  grief 

She  finds  in  this  thrice-hallow'd  spot — 
It  is  a  sweet,  a  calm  relief 

All  other  scenes  may  yield  her  not. 
Though  ne'er  so  lovely  they  may  seem — 
Though  ne'er  so  brightl}^  they  may  beam  ! 
One  moment  pass'd  beside  that  mound, 

So  lowly  rais'd,  more  joy  ma}^  give. 
Than  all  the  pleasures  which  abound. 

And  through  a  long,  bright  life  may  live  I 
The  sting  from  earlier  grief  is  torn, 
And  now,  it  is  a  joy  to  mourn — 
With  purified  and  calm  delight. 

Yet  pensive,  to  retrace  the  past — 
Recal  each  vision  fond  and  brioht. 

In  smilino'  o-ladness  o'er  it  cast — 
Hear  once  again  th'  undying  tone — 

The  mild  and  tender  speech  which  hung 

Upon  her  mother's  gentle  tongue — 
Its  life  of  love  outbreatli'd  alone 
For  her,  her  beautiful,  her  own  ! 
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"  Mother,  sweet  mother  !  thus  thy  daughter 
Thy  favourite  flow'r  doth  fondly  water  ;  '^ 
Sweet  mingling  with  the  limpid  stream 
Her  tears,  o'erhallow'd  by  love's  beam ! 
Whene'er  this  flow'r  most  beauteous  smil'd, 
Sweet  mother  !  then,  above  thy  child, 
I  knew  thy  gentle  spirit  dear 
Hover'd  protecting,  fondling  near  ; 
And  long'd  I  for  thy  wings  to  flee. 
Oh,  angel  mother  !  up  to  thee  ! 
Still,  darling  mother  !  still  bestow 

Love's  shielding  on  thy  Zeila  now — 
Each  advent  shadowinG:  of  woe 

Chase  from  her  bosom  and  its  vow  ! " — 

XIV. 

He  comes  !  amid  the  rustling  leaves 

Her  Evelyn's  step  all  slowly  cleaves. 

Why  from  his  gentle  Zeila's  cheek 

So  swiftly  fades  the  roseate  streak  ? 

Why  start  to  her  bright  beaming  eyes 

Those  waters  of  the  soul,  which  rise 

Prophetic  of  sad  sympathies  ? 

Is  it  the  pal'd  brow,  and  the  mien 

So  cliang'd  from  wliat  they  erst  had  been  ? 
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Is  it  the  pain'd  and  alter'd  gait, 
Free  as  the  wild  sheep's  spring  so  late?  '* 
Is  it  that  trembling,  feeble  voice. 
Which  bids  her  soul  no  more  rejoice  ? 
She  may  not  breathe — she  may  not  speak- 
She  may  not  gaze  on  that  cleft  cheek — 
She  may  not  grasp  that  wounded  hand — 
Her  heart  grew  sick — she  may  not  stand— 
Her  trembling  arms  she  cast  around 
That  dear  one's  neck,  in  grief  profound — 
Bow'd  weeping  on  his  manly  breast, 
In  deep  emotion  still  caress'd. 
There  was  her  only  comfort  found ! 


XV. 

Yes  !  he  had  shar'd  Behmaroo's  fray, 
And  a  glorious  fame  had  won  that  day — 
He  had  crimson'd  o'er  that  battle-ground, 
With  the  life-stream  of  many  a  wound — 
Oh!  not  to  him  clung  the  damning  blot 
Of  shame,  which  marks  the  coward's  lot — 
He  had  fought  full  well  for  his  youthful  fame- 
He  had  flung  no  stain  on  his  country's  name- 
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Yet  keener  the  pangs  which  his  proud  soul  felt, 

Than  the  pain  which  bullet  and  sword  had  dealt — 

Oh!  little  of  pride,  or  joy  outlive, 

When  his  country's  honour  might  not  survive ! 

Nor  on  Behmaroo's  field  alone 

Had  he  his  daring  prowess  shown — 

Where'er  the  smiles  of  fame  might  court 

Was  Evelyn  ever  foremost  found — 
Or  'mid  the  storm  of  rebel  fort, 

Or  on  the  maidan's  battle-ground — '^ 
Whether  reverse  or  vantage  crown'd 

Each  slaughterous  conflict  or  sortie, 
His  youthful  ardour,  wide  renown'd 

'Mid  Britain's  chosen  chivalry, 

Ne'er  suffer'd  him  to  absent  be. 
When  marshalling,  'larurn  notes  arose 
To  promise  contest  with  her  foes. 

XVI. 

Full  oft  had  Zeila  fervent  pour'd 

Her  heavenward  and  pray'rful  thanks, 
Since  e'er  had  he,  her  soul's  ador'd. 
From  whizzing  ball  and  cleaving  sword, 

'Scap'd  scathless,  'mid  war's  murd'rous  ranks. 
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But  now  what  grief  to  watch  the  tale 

Of  anguish  on  that  brow  so  pale — 

To  scan  that  cheek  so  wound-profan'd — 

That  gait,  whose  ev'ry  motion  pain'd — 

The  languor  of  those  drooping  eyes — 

The  suffering  he  might  not  disguise! 

*' Ah  me!  ah  me!  methought  kind  Heav'n 

Had  favour  to  my  suppliance  giv'n, 

So  oft  and  long  it  seem'd  to  shield 

Thy  path  amid  the  battle-field! 

Too  true,  I  fear,  the  rumour  dread 

Through  the  wide  city  nois'd  about. 
That,  vanquished,  thy  battalions  fled 

In  panic,  ignominious  rout, 
Adown  Behmaroo's  corse-strewn  height — 

And  I  have  heard  it  vaunted  well, 

That  hundreds  in  that  conflict  fell — 
Is't  true?     How  sped  the  vengeful  fight?" 

XVH. 

"Alas!   my  Zeila!   all  too  true — 
The  foul,  dishonouring  blot  of  sliame 
Is  heavy  on  my  country's  name— ■ 

Our  fallen  hundreds  thickl}'^  strew 
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The  heights,  nor  less  polluting  stain 
Marks  the  fell  carnage  of  the  plain — 
No  longer  purpose  they  to  wage 
The  war's  too  ineffectual  rage — 
Alarm'd,  the  Envoy  now  resorts 

To  means  pacific  all  too  late — 
Convention  with  the  Khans  he  courts,^" 

Our  toil  and  sufferin«>:s  to  abate — 
They  know  their  pow'r — to-morrow's  sun 
Must  view  us  friended,  or  undone." 

XVIII. 

"  Oh,  Heav'n  protect  thee,  and  thy  host ! 
Then  are  ye  hopeless,  doubly  lost ! 
Oh!  that  thy  voice  might  yet  dissuade 
From  terms  in  double  treachery  made — 
The  Envoy  is  deceiv'd— betray 'd! 
Mark  now  the  jeergha  s  firm  decrees — 
Mahommed  Ackbar  aims  to  seize 
The  Envoy's  person — y ester-night 
Sought  he,  in  fierce  and  froward  plight. 
The  Ameenoollah — quick  display 'd 
A  letter  and  the  Envoy's  seal — "^^ 
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Disclos'd  proposals  treach'rous  made, 

Threatening  the  Loghuree's  life  and  weal ; 
And  ask'd  what  confidence  could  be 
In  such  vile  scheme  of  perfidy. 
Short  the  discussion — all  ao-reed 
The  conference  to  accord  with  speed — 
Heav'n  help  thy  Envoy  in  his  need ! 
Give  to  my  warning  utmost  heed — 
These  eyes  beheld — these  ears  o'erheard 
What  now  my  parlance  hath  averr'd — 
Seek,  seek  thy  chief — to  him  disclose 
The  subtle  scheming  of  his  foes !  " — 

XIX. 

"  Then,  by  my  faith,  I  must  away — 
These  tidings  may  not  brook  delay — 
Thanks,  thanks,  my  Zeila  fond  and  true — 
A  thousand  thanks  and  blessings  too — 
Now  to  the  Envoy — Oh  !  that  he 
May  foil — avert  their  treachery — 
Blest  one,  adieu — may  God  above 
Smile  o'er  and  guardian  thee,  sweet  love  !  " 
And  they  have  parted  once  again — 
O'er  adverse  paths  they  slowly  wend  — 
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His  way  is  o'er  the  toilsome  plain — 

Her  steps  towards  the  city  tend — 
And  each  revolving  sadly  still, 
Whether  or  weal,  or  added  ill 

The  morrow's  conference  may  portend  ! 

XX. 

The  Envoy's  presence  Evelyn  sought, 

And  straight  reveal'd  each  burden'd  thought — 

Ah  me !  the  tidings  which  he  brought 

Were  brookVl  with  apathy  inane.^^ 

Some  wild  chimera  of  the  brain 

Must  sure  have  shorn  his  sense  away — 

The  grievous  wounding  in  the  fray 

Haply  nn'ght  better  far  explain  ! 

Whene'er  God's  mandates  may  assume 

Their  dread  prerogative  to  ban. 

And  hopeless,  lost,  abandon'd  man 
Is  smitten  with  perdition's  doom, 
'Tis  said  the  skies  may  first  refuse 
Our  faculties  their  mental  use, 
T'  avert  and  well  deliberate 
The  crowning  crisis,  which  may  wait 
To  crush  and  wreak  a  hideous  fate. 
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Alas !  that  Heaven  thus  should  will 
When  man  is  doom'd  to  certain  ill, 
That  his  reft  reason  should  avail 
To  blind  him  to  the  coming  bale  ! 

XXI. 

Alas  !  Macnaghten,  thou  might'st  still 

Have  turn'd  aside  the  threatening  ill, 

Hadst  thou  a  willing  credence  lent 

To  the  false  Khan's  reveal'd  intent. 

Too  high  thine  own  proud  sense  of  honour 

To  thus  mistrust  the  Khan's  demeanour — 

To  deem  'neath  each  deceptive  phrase 

Liv'd  treachery's  ev'ry  damning  phase. 

Or  school  thy  mood  to  doubtful  trace 

Eventual  schemes  of  foul  disgrace, 

To  shed  their  leprosy  of  guilt 

On  terms  in  faith  and  honour  built ! 

The  attributes  of  thy  noble  mind 

Unequal  were,  and  ill-design'd 

To  cope,  or  fashion  to  thy  will, 

The  subtler  and  more  vulgar  skill 

Of  Affghan  cunning,  and  the  schemes. 

Which  thou  might'st  list  of  but  in  dreams— 
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Guile  drink  they  from  their  mother's  paps,^^ 
From  manhood  may  it  not  relapse, — 
Guile  vails  them  in  their  worst  mishaps, 
And,  prosperous,  every  action  laps — 
No  faith,  save  that  which  darkly  lives 
On  the  sword's  point  coercive,  thrives 

In  Affn-han  breast — their  honour's  fame 
Too  apt  an  illustration  gives — • 

'Tis  but  a  milder  term  for  shame ! 

XXII. 

The  Envoy  and  his  slender  train 

Have  issued  to  the  neighbouring  plain, 

The  place  of  conference  to  attain — 

A  gentle  slope,  beside  the  stream, 

Doth  fitting  for  the  parley  seem. 

The  Envoy's  escort !  were  are  they  V^ 

The  order  for  tlieir  presence  now 

Hath  brook'd  some  strange,  undue  delay — 

The  Envoy,  with  undaunted  brow, 

Disclaims  their  need,  and  urges  on — 

The  lapsing  time  may  not  allow 

Or  let  or  hindrance,  and  anon, 
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Reach'd  is  the  spot  where  patient  wait 
The  Khans — Yet  why  such  martial  state  ?'^^ 
They  but  a  friendly  converse  sought — ■ 
Yet  why  these  arm'd  retainers  brought — 
Or  why  their  speech  with  insult  fraught  ? 

XXtll. 

Mackenzie  now  one  moment  caught 
Ackbar's  quick  eye  and  furtive  stare— 
A  lurking  gleam  of  triumph  there 
Spake  omen,  palpable  and  strong, 
As  could  the  parlance  of  his  tongue — 
And  turn'd  he  thence  his  troubl'd  gaze, 
Dubious,  upon  the  Envoy's  face — ^^ 
'Twas  tranquil,  calm,  and  undismay'd — 
Its  wonted  boldness  well  display'd. 
Though  temper'd  with  an  aspect  grave, 
As  though  his  soul  were  wrought  to  brave, 
Heedless,  or  stormy  speech,  or  glaive  ! 
Outspake  he  proudly  : — "  What  may  mean 
The  tumult  of  this  martial  scene? 
Came  I  in  fullest  faith  to  find. 

In  friendly  converse,  mutual  trust — 
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Around  reviling  threats  outburst — 
For  whom  such  parlance  strange  design'd  ?" — 
Nought  said  the  Khan,  nor  deign'd  to  greet — 
But  silent  motion'd  to  a  seat 
Upon  the  carpet-cover'd  ground — 
The  Envoy  and  his  suite  preserv'd 
An  aspect  dignified  and  reserv'd, 
As  slow  they  took  their  stations  round. 
Yet  mark  !  the  clustering  groups  which  stand 
Beside  them  now,  on  ev'ry  hand — 
And  glint  of  steel  and  clang  of  arms 
Were  rife  amid  the  crowding  swarms, 
Now  hasteful  speeding  o'er  the  plain, 
Intent  the  conference  scene  to  gain ! 

XXIV. 

Again  the  Envoy  : — "  Now  our  theme 

Discuss  we  as  may  best  beseem 

Our  interests,  and  solicitude. 

That  rancrous  feeling  now  may  cease. 

And  yield  to  friendship's  voice,  and  peace. 

Prepar'd  am  I  for  mutual  pledge — 

If  ye  may  wrongs  undue  allege. 
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Redress  maj'  presently  ensue — 

In  mine,  my  country's  faith,  review — 

To  it  allegiance,  firm  and  true, 

Will  I  unto  the  death  maintain, 

If  friendly  truce  shall  thus  ordain  !" — 

XXV. 

Out-burst  fierce  Ackbar: — "  Never  more. 
Canst  thou  our  confidence  restore — 
Foul  liar !  nor  thou,  nor  thy  base  host 
Shall  friendship  hence,  or  mercy  boast — 
Know  thou  art  trapp'd  — thy  cause  is  lost ! 
Infidel  dog  !  tliou'lt  rue  the  day. 
When  sought'st  thou  Ackbar  to  betray — 
'  Begeer — begeer  ' — bind — hence  conve}^ ! " 
Sprung  instant  boldly  to  their  feet 
The  Envoy  and  his  startl'd  suite — 
Trevor — Mackenzie — Lawrence — all 

Dauntless  their  ready  blades  unsheath'd. 
And  fierce  defiance  loud  outbreath'd, 
Resolv'd  to  shield  him  or  to  fall ! 
"  What"-  cried  the  furious  Ackbar-  "  Slave  ! 
Dar'st  thou  to  struggle  and  outbrave 
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My  will  ?—  -Take  then  the  fitting  meed 
Of  traitor  foul  and  doubly  bann'd — 
Outwitted  fool !  thine  own  base  hand, 
Behold !    hath  furnish'd  well  my  need — ^^ 
On  thine  own  head  the  vengeful  deed  !  " — 

XXVI. 

Macnaghten  bleeds — that  })istol-shot 

Hath  reacii'd  his  life's  most  vital  spot — 

He  reels — he  falls — the  Ghazee  throng 

Rush  round  with  yells  of  vengeance  fierce — 
They  seize — they  mutilate — they  pierce — 

A  down  the  slope  they  drag  along 

The  lifeless  carcase — piecemeal  hewn 

At  length,  around  'tis  widely  strewn  !  ^^ 

xxvn. 

The  bloody  fate  his  Chief  had  dar'd. 
The  brave  and  faithful  Trevor  shar'd — 
Yet  not  till  fir'd  with  noblest  zeal 

The  haughty  blood  which  fill'd  each  vein, 
And  quick  outflash'd  the  succouring  steel. 

And  yet,  alas  !  't  was  bar'd  in  vain — 

Saw  he  Macnaghten  seiz'd  amain — 
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Saw  he  the  wounded  Envoy  reel, 

And  savage  hurl'd  upon  the  plain — 
Yet  ere  one  blow  avenging  smote, 

Amid  the  clustering  Ghazees  round, 
A  deathful  clasp  was  at  his  throat — 

His  arms  were  tightly  grasp'd  and  bound- 
And  they  hurried  him  to  horse  'mid  yell. 

And  imprecations  loud  and  fierce — 
While  many  a  blade,  with  intent  fell, 

Was  aim'd  his  captive  form  to  pierce ; 
Till,  woe  the  hour  !  exhausted  all, 
They  view  him  from  the  saddle  fall ; 
And  scarce  upon  the  sward  he  sank, 
Ere  twenty  blades  his  life-blood  drank  !  * 
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Mackenzie — Lawrence — bruis'd  and  torn — ^' 
From  the  fatal  scene  are  swiftly  borne — 
Two  several  Chiefs  protect  and  spare, 
For  the  ransom  large  they  vow  to  share — 
Mounted  behind  each  resolute  Khan, 
High  risk  both  Chief  and  Captive  ran ; 
For  the  blooded  wrath  of  the  fanatic  horde 
Pursued  with  threatening  voice  and  sword. 
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Safely  tlie}^  gain  the  Ghilzye's  fort — 

And  their  hearts  beat  quick,  and  their  breath  comes 

short — 
And  soon,  in  a  chamber  small  imraur'd, 
From  a  present  death  are  they  well  secur'd — 
Full  measure  of  insult  and  scoff  they  bear 
From  the  vaunting  Chieftains  gather'd  there, 
As  a  severed  hand,  in  its  death -pale  hue,^^ 
Thrust  frequent,  derisive  a  kirkee  through, 
Ghastly  accosts  their  shuddering  view ; 
Telling  sad  of  the  Envoy's  barbarous  fate, 
And  the  doom,  which  ere  long,  may  themselves  await. 
At  length  they  are  left  to  the  darkness  dread 
Of  their  narrow  dungeon  and  scant  straw  bed — 
Oh  !  uneasy  and  sad  lies  each  aching  head — 
Little  of  comfort,  and  less  relief 
It  is  theirs  to  claim,  for  their  rest  is  brief — 
From  their  pillowless  pallets  is  banish'd  sleep — 
No  oblivion  of  woe  from  the  hour  they  reap, 
For  the  sombrest  doubts  o'er  their  spirits  sweep — 
And  there,  as  the  long  night-watches  speed, 
They  ponder  that  morn's  unholy  deed  ; 
And  oh  !  giving  rein  to  their  manly  grief, 
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Lament  o'er  the  doom  of  their  ill-starr'd  chief ! 
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XXIX. 

The  snow — the  dazzling,  bright-bleach'd  snow- 
Far  as  the  eye's  wide  search  may  go  ! 
The  snow — the  fatal,  pitiless  snow — 
Nought  else  around — above — below  ! 
The  snow  — the  wint'ry  snow,  alas  ! 
Chokes  up  each  desperate,  trackless  pass ! 
Oh  !  sight  of  wonderment  and  horror  ! 
Oh  !  sight  of  quailing— trembling  terror  ! 
The  nipping  winter-blasts  are  sweeping 

Through  the  dark  pine  forests,  where 

The  Ice-King  in  his  gloomy  lair 
Fearful  festival  is  keeping — 
His  robe  of  frost  and  glittering  snow 
Is  o'er  the  towering  Suff'aed  Kho — ^* 
And  his  avenging  form  bestrides 
His  throne  of  ice  on  Aman's  sides — ^^ 
His  vassal-fiends,  in  stormy  mood. 
Are  battling  with  the  leafless  wood — 
And  with  an  anarch  might  breathe  out 
Their  doom  of  death,  dismay,  and  rout ! 
Ere  mountain-tree,  and  shrub  once  more 
Shall  wear  the  tints  they  whilom  wore  ; 
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Ere  Nature's  vernal  blossoming- 
Shall  clad  with  smiles  the  budding  spring. 
And  the  bright  grass  fresh  deck  the  plain 
With  its  returning  life  again, 
Stoutest  hearts  must  quail  with  dread — 
And  clanging  steel  and  whistling  lead, 
Their  mission  fell  of  death  and  woe 
Accomplisli  o'er  the  stricken  foe. 
Oh  I   wanly  shall  Spring's  beaming  rest 
O'er  the  earth's  polluted  breast ; 
Where  sun-dried  skeleton  and  skull 
Shall  mark  how  wrathful,  and  how  full 
The  brimming  cup  of  vengeance  dread 
Pour'd  its  destruction  o'er  the  dead ; 
Whose  bleaching  remnants  shall,  alas  !  ^® 
Heap'd  in  revolting,  charnel  mass, 

Profuse,  unsepulchrd,  long  remain, 
'Mid  deep  ravine,  and  hideous  pass, 

Cavern'd  rock,  and  blood-stain'd  plain  ! 

XXX. 

'Twas  midnight  in  the  entrenched  camp, 

And  silence  most  profound — 
Of  man  and  steed  the  hurrying  tramp 

Fell  noiseless  o'er  the  ground  ; 
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For  the  deep  snow,  so  wanly  bright 
Beneath  the  moon's  e'er-changing-  light, 
Cloth'd  wide  and  far  with  mantle  white 

The  broad  Cantonment  round — 
That  desolate,  unhonour'd  spot. 
Where  hope,  or  joy  might  'habit  not ; 
For  nought  save  famine,  or  despair 
Held  revel,  or  dominion  there. 
The  British  force  at  length  prepare 
To  tempt  the  morrow's  march,  and  lo  ! 
With  palsied  limb,  and  converse  low, 
Within  the  walls  they  come  and  go — 
The  rampart  sapp'd — hewn  through — cast  down — ^^ 
And  ditch  fill'd  up,  their  labours  crown — 
And  nought  their  toilsome  task  hath  marr'd — 
Unwanted  now  or  watch,  or  guard — 
The  foe  assails  not,  nor  may  care. 
So  that  they  thus  their  doom  prepare — 
The  prey  is  yielded  to  their  toils — 
And  oh  !  the  morrow's  glorious  spoils — 
The  plund'rers'  ruthless  privilege, 
In  guerdon  of  their  two  months'  siege  ! 
And  they  have  wrought  that  pathway  dread, 
Which  seventeen  thousand  souls  must  tread,^® 
Alone  to  death  and  vengeance  led  ! 
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The  earliest  dawning  of  the  day 

Must  see  them  wend  their  cheerless  way, 

Amid  the  snow,  amid  the  frost, 

A  doom'd — betray'd,  and  humbl'd  host. 

Alas,  alas  !  what  hand  may  dare 

To  paint  the  ruling-  thoughts,  which  share 

That  last  night's  vigil  and  its  care — 

That  last  night's  brooding  sorrow  ? 
Or,  when  their  last,  ill-starr'd  abode 
Abandon'd,  o'er  their  trackless  road, 
Whether  or  weal,  or  ill  may  bode 

Disastrous  on  the  morrow  ? 
Alas  !  each  worn,  thin  visage  wears 
Its  cloud  of  undissembl'd  fears — 
The  dismal  thoughts  each  bosom  rears, 

Oh  !  nought  from  hope  may  borrow  ! 

XXXI. 

And  there  be  hearts  within  those  walls. 
O'er  which  the  blight  of  fear  ne'er  falls— 

The  firm— the  proud— the  true — 
Wrought  and  prepar'd  the  worst  to  brave, 
Though  yawn  at  ev'ry  step  the  grave, 


39 
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And  Heav'n  itself  refuse  to  save,- 

Alas  !  compell'd  to  view 
The  eyes  of  quailing  wife  and  child 
Gaze  on  them  with  an  aspect  wild — 
Helpless  with  fear,  and  mute  with  woe. 
Pale  with  disease,  and  smitten  low 

By  want  endur'd  too  long — 
And  oh  !  thus  suffering — lov'd  withal — 
How  may  they  fare,  or  what  befal 
'Mid  scenes,  which  may  full  well  appal 

The  fearless  and  the  strong  ? 
And  new-born  babe  is  frequent  press'd,**^ 
Convulsive  to  its  mother's  breast. 
In  grief  and  silent  agony — 
The  gazing  of  her  tearful  eye — 
So  frenzied  fond  upon  it  cast — 
Oh  !  that  it  now  might  look  its  last. 
Or  ere  her  bursting  heart  might  know 
Its  grave  was  'mid  the  cruel  snow  ! 

xxxn. 

Ah  me  !   what  harrowing  pangs  molest 
Full  many  a  manly,  dauntless  breast. 
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When  memory's  breathing-  pinions  roam 
To  many  a  still  unclouded  home — 
By  Gunga's  stream,  the  dark  Hindoo  ^' 
Doth  still  his  questioning  infants  view, 
Clust'ring  around  his  Zarr's  knees, 
Or  sporting  'neath  the  banyan  trees — *^ 
Their  lisping  accents  too  ho  hears, 
Sweet  mingling  with  her  flowing  tears, 
All  curious  urging  her  to  say, 
When  may  arrive  that  blissful  day, 
Wiierein  their  father,  from  afar, 
May  wend  him  from  the  distant  war ! 
One  hasty  glance  upon  that  snow — 
That  cl lining  snow — e'en  that  dark  brow 
Must  pale  with  sudden  anguish  now — 
That  soldier  breast  must  wildly  heave  — 
With  stormiest,  bitterest  pangs  must  grieve — 
Oh  !  dreadful  thouglit !     Alas  !  he  ne'er 
Again  their  fondling  love  may  share — 
Oh  !  ne'er  again,  with  eye  of  glee, 
May  he  or  babes,  or  Zara  see  ! — 
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XXXIII. 

And  ye  !  Britannia's  children  proud  ! 

Have  ye  your  homesteads  disavow'd  ? 

Have  ye  no  silent  memories 

To  waft  across  the  distant  seas  ? 

Ah  me,  ah  me  !     Each  blessed  shrine 

Of  love  and  beauty  all  divine, 

Still  with  their  olden  radiance  shine  ! 

Unchang'd — unswerving  as  of  yore, 

Each  thought  which  seeks  thy  island  shore — 

As  deep  the  reverence  which  they  pay 

To  father-land,  though  far  away — 

No  recreant  thought  hath  dar'd  to  stray 

From  those  dear  homes  which  gave  them  birth- 

Those  little  worlds  of  love  and  mirth  ! 

Oh  !  still  the  coinage  of  each  soul 

Its  impress  takes  from  love's  control ! 

Doth  the  betroth'd,  with  eye  of  pride, 

Dwell  on  his  fair,  affianced  bride  ? 

Doth  the  fond  husband  scan  a  mild, 

Expectant  wife,  unreconcil'd 

To  his  long  absence,  clasp  her  child 
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More  fondly  to  her  bosom  fair — 
That  tender  object  of  her  care 

She  loves  to  gaze  on,  and  to  trace, 

Upon  its  tiny,  smiling  face, 
Its  father's  features  embleni'd  there  ? 
Or  doth  a  father's  benison, 
Breath'd  o'er  a  far-departing  son, 
Still  haunt  the  exiled  soldier's  ear  ? 
Or  mother's  farewell,  bitter  tear, 
Still  with  its  gushing  fondness  seek 
To  dew  the  lov'd  one's  martial  cheek  ? 
Or  lends  a  sister's  sadden'd  mien 
Its  homage  to  love's  parting  scene  ? 
All — all  one  rapid  glance  hath  trac'd. 

On  memory's  magic  mirror  gleaming — 
Array'd  in  light  no  time  hath  chas'd — 

Love's  own,  undying,  olden  beaming! 
And  yet,  oh  God  !  at  this  dread  hour 
Nor  hope,  nor  love's  all-ruling  pow'r 
May  hallowing  cheer  their  mighty  care. 
Or  wrench  the  poniard  from  despair ! 
All — all  is  lost!     Hope — honour  gone — 
Life  left — unworthy  life  alone  ! 
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Life — life  already  crush'd  with  woe — 
Life  to  be  yielded  pain'd  and  slow, 
Amid  the  pitiless — perilous  snow  ! 

XXXIV. 

And  what  of  Evelyn  ?     He  had  bent 

His  steps,  with  spirit  bow'd  and  drear, 
Beyond  the  western  battlement, 
And  gain'd,  with  loyal,  fond  intent. 

The  desolate  gardens  cluster'd  near, 
Stretching  the  Kohistan  road  along, 
And  which  to  Shoojah  Shah  belong  ;*^ 
For  there,  amid  the  bitter  cold, 
Must  he  with  Zeila  mournful  hold 
Love's  sweet  communion — Oh  !  they  ne'er 
Again  may  such  dear  converse  share ! 
Hath  ever  Love  such  trials  known  ? 
Hath  ever  Love  such  daring  shown  ? 
Nor  woes  its  mighty  spells  dethrone — 
Devotion — constancy  alone 
Now  reign  supreme,  and  now  defy 
To  quench  its  immortality  ! 
That  dreadful  parting!     Oh  !  how  weak 
The  blow  all  other  griefs  may  wreak, 
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Compar'd  with  tliat  most  torturing  spell, 
Which  clings  around  a  last  farewell ! 
More  welcome  to  outbrave  the  steel 

Of  foemen,  and  the  battle's  thunder, 
Than  hopeless,  one  by  one,  to  feel 

Our  ev'ry  heart-string  burst  asunder  ; 
And  know  the  proud  and  holy  beam. 

Which  life's  rude  path  so  fondly  lighted, 
For  ever  quench'd  'neath  sorrow's  stream, 

And  all  its  glorious  promise  blighted  ! 

XXXV. 

Around,  the  wild  and  restless  breeze 
Wail'd  throujih  the  hio:h  and  leafless  trees — 
And  many  a  mournful  sound  outbroke 
To  fright  the  silence  they  awoke ; 
And  vainly  Evelyn  bent  his  ear 
The  long-expected  step  to  hear — 
No  advent  joy  liv'd  in  each  strain. 
Which  moaning  swept  across  the  plain — 
And  throbb'd  his  breast  with  doul)ting  pain, 
Which  brook'd  not  present  hope,  assuaging 
Tlie  struggling  fears  his  thoughts  engaging, 
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Token'd  by  his  misgiving"  brow, 

And  eye  bedimm'd  with  silent  tears, 
Obedient  to  the  menac'd  woe, 

And  boding  harm  his  fancy  rears. 
Alas  !  what  prescience  may  foretel, 
If  future  hours  may  'vail  to  quell 
The  weary  load  of  gloom,  which  clings 
Around  his  lone  imaginings  ? 
At  times,  some  spell  of  olden  gladness, 
Seeking  to  chase,  in  kindliest  part. 
The  shadows  girdling  round  his  heart, 
Essays  to  curb  liis  bosom's  sadness, 
And  hopes  of  joy  unbidden  steal 
O'er  the  deep  void  they  may  not  heal ; 
And  many  a  bliss,  which  o'er  the  past 
A  fond  and  sweet  delirium  cast, 
When  crowning  love's  auspicious  hour 
Sway'd  his  glad  soul  with  witching  pow'r. 
With  pristine  truthfulness  come  back. 
O'er  memory's  loquent,  vista'd  track! 
Their  emblem  still  the  meteor's  light, 
One  instant  bursting  on  the  sight, 
To  be  as  sudden  shorn  away. 
And  lost  to  earth  and  sky  for  aye  ! 
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XXXVI. 


Thus  sad,  the  trysting  hour  of  love 

He  lonely  whil'd,  neath  night's  deep  noon- 
Fitful  the  bright  and  silvery  moon 
Burst  through  the  chasing  clouds  above, 
As  though  she  pitying  sought  to  scare 
The  wanness  of  his  spirit's  care — 
That  queenly  moon,  now  sailing  through 
A  mimic  sea  of  cloudless  blue, 
Reveals  to  his  far-searching  view 
An  object  phantom-like  and  white, 
Swift  speeding  through  the  beamy  light — 
Forward  he  bounds,  with  beating  heart 
All  anxious,  lest  too  soon  depart 
The  favouring  sheen  to  cheat  his  sight — 
Joy  !  a  light  rustling  greets  his  ear — 
A  gentle  step  approaches  near — 
'Tis  she  !  'tis  Zeila  fond  and  true  ! 
Quick  from  her  features  she  withdrew 
Her  fluttering  veil,  and  stood  confess'd — 
What  transport  in  that  strict  embrace, 
So  heartfelt — fond  and  unrepress'd — 
Caressing — loving — lov'd — caress'd, 
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Clung  slie,  and  pillow'd  her  sweet  face, 
Tearful  and  careworn,  on  his  breast ! 


XXXVII. 

"  Mine  own  lov'd  Zeila!  faithful  still 
To  thy  fond  bosom's  prompting  will, 
Methought  my  aching  eye  no  more 
Those  gentle  features  might  explore — 
So  long  the  weary  moments  seem'd 
By  thy  dear  presence  unredeem'd  ; 
While  my  sick  heart  durst  not  forbear 
To  shape  each  frenzied  thought  of  fear, 
As  piercing  through  the  haze  of  night. 
Each  wan,  dim  shadow  seem'd  to  wear 

Thy  coming  form  to  bless  my  sight : 
And  rustling  leaf,  or  sudden  gust 

Would  lend  a  transient  recompense, 
To  cheer  my  spirit's  waning  trust. 

Or  'suage  my  expectant  soul's  suspense ; 
And  ever  and  anon  it  grew 

So  hopeful,  fanciful,  methought 
Each  sound,  the  moonlight  echoing  through, 

With  thy  light  foot-fall  blissful  fraught. 
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Think  not,  mine  own  belov'd,  'tis  meant 
To  chide,  or  doubt  thy  heart's  intent, 
That  now  I  seek,  in  gentlest  mood, 

Which  may  alone  to  love  belong, 
To  learn  the  cause  which  hath  accrued 

To  make  thee  tarry  thus  so  long!" 

xxxvm. 

Tender  he  press'd  that  trembling  hand. 

So  gently  to  his  lips  convey 'd. 
As  with  full,  moist'ning  eye  he  scann'd 

The  troubl'd  and  unpitying  shade. 

Which  o'er  her  half-hid  features  strav'd, 

And  gladness  to  his  heart  forbade  — 
"  Cheer  thee,  mine  own  one,  Heaven  may  still 

Benignly  o'er  our  fortunes  beam — 
Bow'd  all  submissive  to  its  will, 

Cheer  thee,  my  Zeila,  and  beseem 

Thine  own  sweet  self — this  trait'rous  stream 
Of  saddening  tears — these  bursting  sighs, 
Dearest,  rebuke — those  downcast  eyes 
Lift  up — in  mine  thou'lt  read  replies 
Of  fondest  love — look  up,  and  smile, 
And  from  my  soul  its  gloom  beguile  !" 

T 
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Sudden  she  rais'd  her  drooping  head, 
So  fond,  confiding  pillowed  ! 
Again  the  moon  one  moment  hung 

Her  lamp  upon  the  unshadow'd  heaven — 

Centr'ing  a  field  of  azure,  riven 
From  the  dense  cloud- wreaths  round  her  flung— 
Bright  fell  the  beams  o'er  Zeila's  face. 
As  strove  she  to  dispel  each  trace 
Of  grief  and  desecrating  care, 
Pictur'd  so  wan  and  sadly  there — 
Ah  me  !  what  tender,  sorrowing  tale 

Speaks  from  those  pure  and  heavenly  eyes — 
That  mien  so  chang'd — so  sadly  pale. 

Some  fresh-awaken'd  grief  implies — 
The  life-blood  Evelyn's  cheek  forsook — 

A  pang — a  tremor  of  surprise 
His  being's  every  fibre  shook ! 
Oh  !  that  half-wild,  despairing  look  ! 
God  !  that  it  more  of  joy  could  brook! 

XXXIX. 

Dash'd  she  the  tear-drops  from  each  lid — 
Too  long  'neath  such  defilement  hid — • 
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Fix'd  wistful — Oh  !  how  lovingly — 

A  gaze  replete  with  agony, 

O'er  his  pale  cheek,  and  dimming  eyes 

Fill'd  with  love's  holiest  sympathies — 

And  seeming  all  unwishful  still 

One  added  pang  his  breast  should  thrill, 

Check'd  the  deep  sob  which  strove  to  break 

Its  prison-house — her  heart  of  grief — 

So  full  to  bursting,  which  relief 
Sought  not,  nor  hop'd  as  thus  she  spake  :  — 

XL. 

"  I  feel  as  though  my  lips  were  chain'd. 

As  though  they  all  refus'd  to  trace 
The  ghastly  horrors,  now  ordain'd 

To  compass  round  thy  fated  race — 
But  it  must  be — this  night  alone 

Remains  for  us,  and  I  must  chide 
My  tears  and  sorrow,  'till  thou'rt  gone 

For  ever  from  thy  Zeila's  side ; 
When  I  may  mourn  and  dream  away, 

In  sad  monotony  of  grief. 
The  sameness  of  each  cheerless  day. 

Which  brings  my  spirit  no  relief — 

t2 
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When  'twill  be  sweet,  though  sad,  to  dwell 
Upon  each  hallow'd,  vanish'd  hour — 
Though  sullen  care  may  chide  and  low'r 
With  pitiless,  unyielding  spell- 
When  'mid  its  mists  so  darkly  glooming, 
One  fickle  sunbeam,  fond  illuming 
The  ravag'd  ruin  time  may  bring, 
O'er  every  still-remember'd  thing, 
Shall  my  lorn  bosom  compensate 
For  the  stern  will  of  churlish  fate — 
Each  wild  emotion  of  my  heart 

'T  will  wholly  consecrate  to  thee, 
Beloved  still,  as  now  thou  art, 
The  lode-star  of  my  destiny  ! 

XLI. 

"  But  now,  each  thought  my  bosom  rears 

Is  blended  with  unchidden  tears, 

Which  agoniz'd,  and  faster  flow, 

As  sadder  my  forebodings  grow, 

In  drear  accession  of  my  woe  ! 

Oh  !  why  did  favouring  Heaven  yield 

Such  rapture,  when  it  may  not  shield 
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One  trustful  heart,  whose  latent  hopes 

Of  joy — of  love — of  fancied  weal, 

O'er  the  long,  future  hours  to  steal, 
Verge  the  dread  chasm  which  now  opes, 
And  yawns  to  engulf,  and  rudely  sever 
Its  last  remaining  link  for  ever  ! 
Alas !  my  brain  with  frenzy  reels — 
And  o'er  its  wildering  tumult  steals 
A  deep,  prophetic  awe,  which  blends 

With  its  too  hideous  augury. 
More  than  the  present  hour  portends — 

The  fearful  fate  reserv'd  for  thee ; 
For  fix'd  th}^  doom—  nor  thine  alone — 
Oh  !  that  one  victim  might  atone 
To  quench  th'  insatiate  thirst  of  blood, 
Whicli  animates  the  Affghan  brood. 
How  willingly  mine  own  should  be 
Outpour'd  in  hope  of  saving  thee! 
With  fierce,  unhallow'd  hatred  steel'd. 

Forth  from  eacli  breast  is  banish'd  ruth — 

Soon  must  the  fell  and  hideous  truth, 
In  all  its  horror,  be  reveal'd — 
Full  soon,  thy  race's  name  accurst, 
Must  reinless  vengeance  o'er  ye  burst, 
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And  treachery's  foul,  malignant  eye 

Remorseless  glare  with  aspect  sure, 
On  thy  unweeting  chivalry, 

To  work  their  full  discomfiture  ; 
And,  hand  in  hand,  shall  track  thy  path 
With  the  storm -fiend's  relentless  wrath — 
Fair  though  the  all-persuasive  words, 

Which  thy  just  fears  have  lulled  to  rest, 
Lives  darker  secret  in  their  swords, 

Than  from  their  parlance  ye  may  wrest! 

XLII. 

"  Once  more  the  jeergha's  schemes  have  I 
With  shrinking  ear,  appall'd,  o'erheard — 
Weigh'd  justly  each  ambiguous  word ; 
And  watch'd,  with  sad  and  tearful  eye, 
Each  comer's  advent,  all  assur'd 
Each  added  presence  but  ensur'd 
The  fashioning  of  each  factious  plan, 
With  some  more  heinous,  withering  ban. 
To  work  the  downfal  and  the  scaith 
Of  thee — thy  race,  and  hated  faith — 
The  fierceness  of  each  mien — the  fell. 
Exulting  parlance  of  their  hate. 
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And  treach'ry  have  I  noted  well ; 

And  learnt,  from  each  agreed  debate, 
Each  project  to  their  vengeance  suited — 
Beheld  I  too  how  spurr'd  and  booted — '^ 
Clad  in  chain-mail,  and  bristl'd  o'er 
With  arms  which  seem'd  to  thirst  for  gore — 
As  though  some  martial  enterprise 
And  desperate  claimed  the  morn's  emprise, 
Mahommed  Ackbar — Sultan  Jan 
Sought  out  the  dwelling  of  the  Khan — 
The  Ameenoollah — how,  when  rose 

The  question  whither  bent  their  speed. 

And  what  such  warlike  trappings'  need. 
They  fierce  exclaimed  : — 'To  crush  our  foes — 
To  sweep  for  ever  from  the  land 
Each  infidel  and  odious  band — 
To  all-redeem  a  deep-vow'd  pledge 
With  the  sword's  keen,  avenging  edge — 
One  Kaffir  dog  alone  shall  shape  *^ 
From  the  wide  carnage  his  escape ; 
Till  far  Jellallabad  he  reach, 

There,  with  a  craven  tongue  to  tell. 

What  to  his  country's  arms  befel ! 
Dissembrd  promise — faithless  sjjcech 
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Have  lured  them  to  their  doom — the  spell 
Of  Azrael  is  o'er  the  Infidel ! ' 

XLIII. 

"  Oh !  misinterpret  not  these  words 
Of  omen,  though  my  tongue  accords 
The  warning — Ackbar — all  and  each 
Leagu'd  as  one  soul,  propose  to  breach 
All  covenant  with  thy  chiefs  deceiv'd — 
Thus  are  ye,  of  all  hope  bereaved — 
Oh  !  merciful  Allah!  that  my  lips 

Should  e'er  unfold  such  tale  of  doom  ! 
Would  thou  had'st  will'd  my  life's  eclipse  - 

Consign'd  me  weeping  to  the  tomb. 
Or  ere  the  bitter  task  were  mine 
To  augur  ill  and  scaith  to  thee — 
Thee  to  fate's  dire  malignit}' — 
Thee,  my  heart's  life,  oh  agony! 
Thus,  and  for  ever  to  resign  ! 
Be  still,  poor  heart!  thou  may'st  not  yet. 
Thus  soon,  or  thus  untimely  break — 
Beat  yet  awhile  for  his  dear  sake ; 
'Till  hope's  bright  star  for  aye  hath  set — 
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'Till  known  one  wildly  cherish'd  life 
Hath  'scap'd,  or  perish'd  in  the  strife! 
Oh !  lost  alike  to  love  and  thee, 
Spar'd,  or  preserv'd  not  though  it  be, 
Burst  then,  for  Zeila's  life  is  o'er, 
When  Evelyn  she  may  ne'er  view  more! 


XLIV. 

"  Then  go—  too  well  belov'd — ill  starr'd ! 
May  favouring  Heav'n  ceaseless  guard 
Thy  dangerous  and  beleagur'd  path, 
From  conflict's  scaith  and  foemen's  wrath ! 
Yes  o'o  ! — one  fondest — last  adieu! 

Nay,  weep  not — it  must  not  be  so — 
Look  on  these  features !     Dost  thou  view 

On  this  pale  cheek  one  tear  of  woe  ? 
Though  dearer,  in  this  bitter  hour, 

Than  ever  yet,  lov'd  one,  thou'st  been, 
1  would  not  that  my  voice  had  pow'r 

This  meeting  to  prolong,  or  wean 
The  settled  purpose  of  thy  soul. 

From  the  due  firmness  that  must  sway 

Thy  soldier  heart,  albeit  a  prey 
Too  sadly  now,  to  grief's  control — 
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Honour  hath  voicings  which  must  ne'er 
Permit  or  weakness,  or  despair !  " 

XLV. 

"  Nay,  my  lov'd  Zeila,  nought  beyond 
One  impulse  all-absorbing  dwells, 
Within  this  heart's  most  secret  cells — 
For  thee,  bright  one — the  lov'd — the  fond- 
All  would  I  peril — honour — pride — 
Ambition — name — all — all  save  love  ; 
Uncaring  whither  fate  might  guide. 
If  still  its  goal  were  Zeila's  side ! " 

XLVI. 

"Ah  me!  such  unwise  thoughts  reprove — 

Unworthy  all  thy  love  and  thee, 

Never,  oh  never  !  may  this  be ! 

Ever  estrang'd,  and  alien  all 

Be  from  thy  lips  such  parlance  wild — 
The  evil  moment  hath  beguil'd 

Thy  wisdom — better  self  withal ! 

Though  every  sad,  and  torturing  fear 
Rise  up  in  hideous  array ; 
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And  my  soul  shrinks  with  prescience  drear, 

I  will  not — dare  not  bid  thee  stay ! 
The  lavish  love  I've  felt  for  thee, 
So  long — so  well — so  hopelessly, 
Were  valueless,  if  it  might  serve 
To  make  thee  from  thy  duty  swerve — 
Thy  Zeila  fond  would  scorn  to  live — 
Her  frail  form,  glad,  unmurm'ring  give 
To  thousand  tortures — direst  scaith — 
Abjure  e'en  love's  undying  faith — 
The  might — the  fondness  of  her  love, 

Rather  than  know  life's  guerdon  were 

In  aught  unworthy  thee  or  her — 
Than  know  thou  could'st  an  outcast  prove — 
That  thou  could'st  all  consent  to  bear 
Repute,  e'en  craven's  blush  to  share — 
Rather  than  know  thy  cherish'd  name 
Brook'd  faintest  trace  of  blasting  shame — 

Rather  than  learn,  that  foul  dishonour 
Had  smote  thy  well-earn'd,  youthful  fame — 

That,  recreant  to  thy  country's  honour, 

Thou  shrunk'st  not  wrong  to  heap  upon  her  ! 
I'd  rather  view  thee  stretch'd  in  death. 
My  agonised  gaze  beneath. 
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While  keenest  woe  were  mine, 
And  know  thou  yielded'st  up  thy  breath, 

Brave  as  the  bravest  of  thy  line — 
Beseeming  'svell  thy  lineage  high — 
Bequeath'd  by  deeds  of  chivalry — 
Even  its  hopes  beyond  the  skies 
This  heart  would  rather  sacrifice, 
Than  have  thee  near  it,  with  the  blot 

Of  foul  and  coward  shame  upon  thee. 
Where  danger  might  assail  thee  not, 

Yet,  with  the  whole,  wide  world  to  shun  thee! 
Oh  no !  by  every  holiest  vow — 
By  the  stern  fate  which  parts  us  now — 
By  the  fond  chain  so  nearly  riven. 
Alone  to  be  rejoin'd  in  heaven — 
By  this  sad  bosom's  feverish  beating — 
By  this  our  last  and  bitter  meeting — 
For  ne  er  again  we  meet  on  earth — 

The  deep  love,  which  now  rules  my  heart, 
Is  of  too  pure  and  holy  birth 

To  wish  thee  other  than  thou  art! 
Then  go — farewell — farewell  for  ever! 
We  luckless  met — in  woe  we  sever  I 
Long  shall  I  seek,  with  vain  endeavour, 
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To  blot  from  memory's  faithful  view 
M}'^  wreck  of  hope — the  light  of  love, 

Which  Time  may  ne'er  again  renew, 
Save  'till  we  meet  once  more  above !  " 


XLVII. 

She  ceas'd — she  struggl'd  to  control 
Those  thousand  workings  of  her  soul, 
Which  seem'd  as  though  they  all  denied 
The  firmness,  which  her  lips  implied — 
Althouerh  the  tear-flood  she  had  dried 
Gave  sanction  of  a  high  resolve. 

Her  woman's  heart,  so  fond— so  true, 

Too  keenly  felt — too  hapless  knew. 
Nought  earthly  might  its  love  absolve 
From  those  dread  pangs  which  must  accrue. 
In  that  last,  lingering,  sad  adieu ! 
She  wrapp'd,  as  with  a  deadly  shroud, 

Her  heart  in  that  all-silent  grief — 
That  selfish  grief,  which  disavow'd 

And  banish'd  soothing,  or  relief. 
Oh!  hers  a  woe  too  big  for  tears — 

Oil,!  hers  a  woe  too  deep  for  words — 
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More  patient  when  the  most  it  bears — 

More  grasping  when  the  most  it  hoards! 
Thus  did  her  heart,  courageous  still, 
O'ermaster  each  more  timid  thrill — 
Each  softer  impulse,  which  might  move 
The  heav'n-born  purpose  of  its  love. 
To  brook  the  mastery  of  tears. 
Or  quail  before  its  affluent  fears — 
Sweet  sufferer !  strove  she  to  conceal 
All  that  such  weakness  might  reveal ; 
Though  felt  she,  that  her  reeling  brain 
Might  scarce  its  reason  long  retain — 
Though  felt  she,  that  her  heart  could  break- 
She  must  be  calm  for  his  dear  sake ! 
And  oh!  thrice-painful  and  more  keen 
That  struggle,  and  her  soul's  distress, 
As  gaz'd  she  on  that  lov'd  one's  mien, 
Of  pallid,  hopeless  wretchedness! 

XLVIII. 

She  clung  still  closer  to  his  breast — 
With  fond,  encouraging  speech  caress 'd — 
Yet  all  unheeded  and  unheard, 
Each  soft  caress — each  tender  word! 
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Alas  !  he  spoke  not — breath'd— nor  stirr'd — 
Stood  he,  as  though  the  wrath  of  Heav'n 
Had  smitten  him  with  its  deadliest  levin — 
With  pale — sharp — haggard — wistful  face, 
Upturn'd  and  sad,  as  though  the  gaze 
Of  his  unwavering,  passionless  eye 
Held  communing  with  the  anger'd  sky, 
And  sought  its  vengeance  to  upbraid 
For  the  dread  ruin  it  had  made  ! 
Hark !  to  the  rising  notes  that  swell 

Along  the  air — That  bugle  call^^ 
Hath  burst  the  paralyzing  spell, 

Which  held  his  soul  in  trance-like  thrall ! 
Oh  !  like  a  charnel's  warning  knell. 
It  mournful  o'er  his  being  fell  — 
A  shudder  chill  ran  through  each  vein. 
And  life  and  speech  woke  once  again: — 

XLIX. 

"  Oh  !  blighting  hour  !  Just  Heav'n  look  down — 

Nor  thus  relentless — pitiless  frown ! 

Oh,  Zeila  !  idol  of  my  heart ! 

Must  we  thus  sad,  heart-stricken,  part? 
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Thus  loving-  Jov'd — distracted  sever, 
And  part,  oh  !  part  this  night  for  ever  ! 
Nay,  nay,  thou  lov'd  and  cherish'd  one  ! 
Say  not  our  all  of  hope  is  gone  ! 
The  rapt,  devoted  constancy — 

The  deep  affections  of  the  soul. 

Which  now  our  ev'ry  thought  control, 
Oh !  are  not,  nay  they  cannot  be 
Unsanction'd  all  by  Him  above, 
Whose  highest  attribute  is  love  ! 
The  darkest  hour  which  love  may  know — 
The  scathing  of  the  mightiest  woe— 
The  blasting  spells  of  present  ill, 
Baffl'd  by  Time's  benignant  skill, 
May  by  the  future  ransom'd  be 
To  own  a  gentler  destiny. 
And  beam  with  joy's  proud  benison. 
If  hope — if  bright-eyed  hope  live  on  ! 
Doth  not  the  wretch  who  still  strives  on. 

And  buffets  well  the  unruly  wave, 
While  fast  the  storm-chas'd  ship  drives  on, 

And  leaves  him  to  a  M'atery  grave, 
Still  view  in  each  poor  fragment  thrown 

Amid  the  whelming,  deathful  main, 
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Tlie  hope  which  tells  he  may  not  drown — 

That  joy  may  yet  be  his  again  ? 
And  thus  my  heart — albeit  no  ray 
Of  joy  doth  o'er  its  darkness  play — 
Strong  in  its  faith  on  Him  above, 
Still  shall  it  hope  —hope  on,  'till  life 
And  all  its  energy  of  love 
Be  yielded  in  the  welcome  strife  !" 


L. 

Noble  each  thought  and  effort  fond. 
Oh  !  thus  forbidding  to  despond — 
Seeking  around  her  heart  to  pour 
Love's  balm — love's  last  consolino;  lore  ! 
Brief  are  the  moments  which  remain 
To  those  young  hearts — Time's  hasty  wing 
May  not  its  forward  flight  restrain, 
In  homage  to  their  sorrowing. 
The  dreadful  moment  of  farewell, 
From  out  his  darken'd  pinion  fell. 
And  tljere  reveal'd  them  to  his  gaze, 
Lock'd  in  each  other's  fond  embrace  ! 

u 
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They  part — they  turn — Oh  !  once — once  more ! 
Adieu  hope — love — Hfe — all  is  o'er  ! 
A  gaunt  and  shadowy  form  is  flying, 

Swift  through  the  wan  and  mournful  light — 

A  maiden  beautiful  and  bright 
Is  o'er  the  snow-drift  coldly  lying  ! 


END    OF    THE    FIFTH    CANTO, 


Z  E  I  L  A. 


CANTO    THE    SIXTH, 
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CANTO   THE    SIXTH. 


I. 

The  watches  long  were  dismal  pass'd 

By  Britain's  lorn  and  famishing  host, 
That  night,  the  dooming,  and  the  last 

Of  safety  they  might  dare  to  boast. 
The  morrow  !  oh  !  the  dreadful  morrow  ! 

What  hideous  tale  its  hours  must  tell — 
What  deep  despair — wliat  racking  sorrow 

Its  horrors  and  its  torments  swell ; 
And  many  a  scaring,  ghostly  sight 
Were  view'd  on  dark  Behmaroo's  height. 

And  downward  o'er  the  plain, 
Upon  that  dread  and  wintry  night 

Of  famine,  woe,  and  pain  ! 
Oil !  phantom  shriek,  and  phantom  wail 
Were  loud  upon  the  midnight  gale. 
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While  ghosts,  in  fierce  and  maniac  bands, 
Wav'd  high,  with  still  gore-dripping  hands, 
Innumerate  and  flaming  brands 
Of  preternatural,  godless  birth, 
Above  each  sanguin'd  spot  of  earth, 
'Neath  which  sad  Britain's  luckless  brave 
Scarce  won  the  quiet  of  the  grave  ! 

And  omen  dread 

Was  dismal  read. 
In  echoing  moan,  and  piercing  shriek, 

Which  scar'd  the  rest  of  the  sick  man's  bed. 

And  a  ghastlier  pallor  constant  shed 
O'er  his  wan,  woe-stricken,  anguish'd  cheek  ! 
E'en  the  stoutest  heart  that  was  watchino-  there 
And  listed  each  accent  of  wild  despair, 
In  its  hopeless,  piteous  misery 
Trac'd  sad  what  his  own  dread  doom  might  be, 
As  they  battl'd  and  journey'd  on  in  woe, 
Through  the  "  Pass  of  Darkness"  and  deathful  snow ! ' 
Seem'd  it,  as  though  from  each  tombless  grave 

The  dead  that  night  had  in  horror  sprung. 
And,  with  voice  of  prescience  that  sought  to  save, 

To  each  comrade  lov'd,  deep  warning  flung, 
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To  shield  'gainst  the  doom,  and  the  lethal  sorrow 
That  must  revel  and  smite  on  the  coming  morrow  ! 
The  morrow  !  Alas  !  in  that  fearful  word, 
What  ages  of  woe  and  despair  were  stor'd ! 
Despoil'd  of  one  slenderest  hope  to  cheer 

Their  toil,  or  one  sigh  of  their  closing  breath — 
They  must  on — they  must  on  o'er  their  pathway 

drear, 
Companion'd,  'mid  each  fresh  hour  of  fear, 

By  wounds,  and  torments,  and  famin'd  death  ! 

II. 

Burst  through  the  wild,  uncertain  gloom 

One  vivid  flash — then  came  the  boom 

Of  the  arousing,  morning  gun,'"' 

Telling  the  fateful  day  begun — 

That  day  all  dedicate  to  shame, 

Which  view'd  the  pent-up  British  host, 
Launch'd  'mid  the  realms  of  snow  and  frost, 

Wend  to  its  grave  of  shatter'd  fame — 

Companion'd  e'er  by  treachery, 

Fulfil  a  recreant  destiny, 

With  ho])e  and  honour  gone  and  lost ! 
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Long  ere  that  signal  gun  was  heard, 
The  broad  Cantonment  was  bestirr'd — 
Confusion,  turmoil,  and  dismay- 
Had  heralded  the  approach  of  day, 
And  knee-deep  snow,  and  biting  cold 
Full  many  a  warning  tale  had  told, 
How  winter's  scaith  might  more  defeat 
The  planning  of  their  dread  retreat, 
Than  might  or  vengeful  ire  and  sword. 
Or  prowess  of  each  Ghilzye  horde  ! 

HI. 

Men — women — children — all,  alas  ! 
Thus  early,  in  incongruouB  mass 
Of  moving  life,  prepare  to  face 
Their  march  of  horror  and  dis2;race — 
From  the  broad  gap,  laborious  hewn, 
The  frozen  clods  around  are  strewn 
In  dense  profusion,  baffling  there 
The  egress  and  unsteadied  foot 
Of  surwan,  or  of  burden'd  brute  ; 
For  camels — horses — cattle  share 
The  turmoil  and  the  general  crush — 
Thus  onward— reckless  all  they  rush, 
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Each  seeking  foremost  to  attain 
The  readiest  path  across  the  plain  ! 
Now,  by  the  river's  bank  at  fault, 
These  masses  of  confusion  halt ; 
While  each  fresh  moment  of  delay, 
Their  multitudinous  array 
Swells  and  expands  o'er  all  the  plain — 
Small  groups  the  hither  side  attain — 
And  slow  the  vanguard  wins  along 
The  snow-crisp'd  sides  of  Seah  Sung  ! 

IV. 

Still,  still  the  breach  pours  forth  amain 
Its  rabble  and  unceasing  train — 
Affrighting  e'en  the  very  skies 
With  objurgations  — curses — cries 
Vociferous — hideous,  godless  noises — 
A  Babel  of  itinerant  voices — 

Like  scene  ne'er  mortal  saw — 
A  dense — huge  horde  of  man  and  beast, 
From  order  and  control  releas'd — 
For  discipline  hath  wholly  ceas'd, 

Nor  may  restrain  or  awe  ! 
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E'en  at  tlie  onset  of  their  march 

Disaster  dire  betides  them — See 
Those  faithless  timbers  which  o'erarch 

The  narrow  stream,  so  clumsily 
Contriv'd  and  weak — gun-carriage — planks — 

All,  all  give  way — ^the  bridge  breaks  down— 

Oh  !  happy  they  who  early  drown — 
They  hew — they  dig — they  shelve  the  banks- 
Vain,  vain  all  efforts  to  repair 
The  timbers'  rotten  fragments  there — 
The  danger  heightens  with  delay — 
Across — across  each  finds  his  way. 
Reckless — uncheck'd  as  best  he  may^ — 
Nor  wholly  gain'd  that  headlong  tide 

Of  wallowing — perishing — sentient  life, 
The  narrow  river's  further  side, 

Until  the  distant  sounds  of  strife 

Amid  the  toiling  van  were  rife. 
And  long  past  noon  had  wan'd  the  day — 
And  still  was  Begram  far  away  !* 

V. 

Left  far  behind  the  river's  ford — 
And  now  toil'd  on  that  monster  horde. 
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Slowly  along  the  marshy  way, 
Ice-crusted,  which  before  them  lay, 
Till  reach'd,  as  fast  clos'd  in  the  day, 
Far  Begram's  cheerless  halting-ground — 
Confusion  dire  here  reign'd  around — 
Confusion,  baffling  human  art 
Tithe  of  its  horror  to  impart 
In  dreariest  parlance — W  holly  lost 
All  pow'r  to  rule  that  motley  host — 
Nor  were  the  troops,  to  order  train'd. 
From  mingling  with  the  mob  restrain'd — 
Native  and  European  now 
Brush  by  the  thick  fast-faUing  snow. 
One  common  resting-place  to  share. 
And  side  by  side  seek  slumber  there, 
With  nought  of  covering  to  shield 

From  the  intensely  freezing  air — 

And  here  doth  misery  prepare 
Death's  first-fruits  on  that  dismal  field. 

VI. 

And  night  came  on— the  dreadful  night— 
And  nought  the  frost's  destructive  might 
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To  quell  or  banish — food,  nor  fire, 
Nor  shelter  may  one  hope  inspire — 
The  elements  of  death  conspire 
In  every  shape  most  hideous  plann'd 
To  smite— exterminate  each  band 
Prowling,  dispers'd  on  every  hand  ; 
For  hunger  pale — thrice  savage  now. 
Hath  trac'd  o'er  each  disfigur'd  brow. 
And  pour'd  into  each  famish'd  eye 
Its  wildest,  keenest  agon}^ 
Still  beckoning  on,  with  mien  austere 
And  gaze  unbless'd  by  pity's  tear. 
Throughout  that  long  and  hideous  night. 
Attendant  death's  unsparing  might. 
Affrighting  sounds  and  piercing  cries 
Horrific  to  the  welkin  rise — 
Nor  fire— nor  food— nor  sheltering  tent 
May  'suage  their  fierce  bewilderment ; 
While  ever  doth  tlie  frost-heap'd  air 
Increase  their  cravings  and  despair — 
In  vain  the  ravening  groups  demand 
Slight  succour  from  some  generous  hand, 
'Till  lash'd  to  wildest  frenzy  they 
To  plunder's  reckless  search  give  way — 
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Not  for  its  heaps  of  precious  ore — 
Nor  treasures  in  their  amplest  store, ^ 
The  scatter'd  baggage  they  explore ; 
Of  value  tenfold  greater  view'd 
The  smallest  particle  of  food — 
Yet  nothing  yields  that  baggage  scant 
To  appease  the  frenzy  of  their  want — 
And  hopeless — full  of  misery, 
They  lay  them  down  to  sleep  and  die ! 

VII. 

Another  night  of  wretchedness — 
Of  hunger — cold— and  helplessness — 
Distraction — utter  hopelessness — 
Another  night  — another  day 
Of  dread  destruction  and  dismay 
Have  passed  in  deep  despair  away — 
And  Bootkah's  rugged  slopes  may  boast, 
Though  peopl'd  by  more  'minish'd  host. 
Far  wilder  scenes  of  death  and  fray, 
Than  Begram's  corse-strewn  plains  display. 
On  !  on  '  more  fateful  than  before, 
Each  step  amid  that  deathful  snow  — 
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The  cup  of  wratli  not  yet  brims  o'er — 

All  insufficient  still  their  woe  ! 

On — on  !  for  miles — those  length'ning  miles  ! 

Across  ravines,  and  vast  defiles — 

On— on  !  until  at  length  they  saw 

Khoord  Cabul's  fell  and  hungry  jaw ' 

Yawn  wide  before  them — seem'd  the  pass 
Some  giant-monster's  hideous  maw, 

Prepar'd  t'  engulf  that  human  mass 
Of  doomed,  predestin'd  carrion, 
In  uttermost  oblivion ! 


VIII. 

The  entrance  to  the  pass  is  won, 

And  on  they  struggle — reckless  on — 

High  on  each  hand  superbly  rise 

Khoord  Cabul's  pil'd  declivities, 

While  every  peak  seems  piercing  through 

The  upmost  sky's  uncheering  hue — 

Oh  !  who  may  gaze,  with  tranquil  eye, 

Upon  the  awful  majesty 

Of  nature's  rudest  embryo  forms. 

Here  cradl'd  'mid  their  native  storms, 
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Envelop'd  round  with  solemn  shrouds 
Of  swarthy,  dense,  snow-laden  clouds  ? 
In  due  gradation,  range  on  range, 

Far  as  the  eye  may  well  explore, 
From  base  to  summit,  still  a  strange, 

Weird  and  unvarying  aspect  wore — 
Vast  clefts  and  caverns — mountain  pil'd 
On  mountain  in  confusion  wild — 
Now  backward  stretch'd — now  upward  toss'd, 
Till  each  receding  peak  is  lost 
In  regions  of  primeval  frost. 
The  snow-white  robe,  which  densely  hides 

Where  the  broad  chasms  wont  to  cleave 
Their  inaccessible,  rifted  sides. 

Doth  the  bewilder'd  gaze  deceive, 
And  pil'd  still  higher  and  more  near. 
They  vaster,  more  sublime  appear," 
'Till  one  sole  aspect  they  assume — 
A  wilderness  of  crag  and  gloom  ! 

IX. 

Hung'ring  and  smitten  by  the  frost, 
Still  struggles  on  tlic  fated  host — 
Wliile  every  onward  track  is  lost 
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Amid  the  baffling  drift  of  snow  — 

On  they  struggle,  sad  and  slow, 

Bow'd  in  weariness  and  woe  1 

The  storm-cloud's  franchis'd  volume  sweeps 

In  furious  mood  the  mountain  steeps, 

And  the  wild  echoes  loud  reply 

To  the  fierce  gusts  which  hurtle  by. 

Thus  their  way  they  strive  to  win 

Amid  the  elemental  din, 

And  the  dread  chaotic  cries, 

And  sounds  of  doom  which  rend  the  skies! 

E'en  as  the  bellowing  hurricane 

Affrights  the  wide  convulsed  main. 

So  swell  the  mighty  notes  of  war, 

Resounding  through  the  hills  afar  ! 

X. 

Now  crowded  ev'ry  narrow  ledge  ® 

Verging  each  precipice's  edge — 

Alive  ravine,  and  cragg'd  defile 

Seaming  the  valley's  rugged  breast — 
Now  crown'd  each  hill-top's  rifted  crest, 

With  cluster'd  band,  or  lengthen'd  file 
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Of  barbarous  foemen,  revelling  now 

O'er  the  dread  carnage  heap'd  below 

Where'er  the  gaze  is  casual  cast, 

It  tremblingly  recoils  aghast! 

Oh,  miserable — unholy  sight! 

Oh,  foul — dishonouring — pitiless  fight! 

Heap  upon  heap  around  are  strewn 

Of  weltering  corses — mangl'd — hewn 

Merciless  down — pierc'd  through  and  gor'd 

By  matchlock  ball,  and  trenchant  sword ! 

XL 

Burst  forth  the  sun  one  moment  now. 

In  one  gore-ting'd,  effulgent  glow. 

As  if  in  mockery  to  view, 

So  deep-ensanguin'd  was  his  hue, 

The  massacre  which  ra":'d  below  I 

And  there  were  those  whose  eyes  were  bent, 

In  aching,  drear  bewilderment, 

Upon  the  glowing  firmament. 

Who  deem'd,  as  unresolv'd  they  stood. 

Or  struggl'd  on  with  vain  endeavour. 
That  heaven's  own  face  was  dy'd  with  blood. 

To  quench  each  frenzied  hope  for  ever ! 

X 
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Burst  forth  the  sun  !     Oh!  ne'er  before 
Did  his  broad  eye  like  scene  explore! 
High  borne  upon  the  rushing  wind, 

The  conflict's  din  affrights  the  ear — 
The  yell  of  triumph  wild,  combin'd 

With  the  loud  wail  of  woe  and  fear — 
The  shriek  of  death — the  echoing  shout- 

The  hurtling  volley — cannon's  boom, 
Rise  'mid  the  dense,  commingl'd  rout, 

In  one  chaotic  note  of  doom ; 
As  though  some  fiend's  demoniac  pow'r 
Shap'd  the  wild  fierceness  of  the  hour. 
Disporting  in  malignant  mood, 
Glutted  with  carnage  and  with  blood ! 
And  many  a  cry  of  deep  despair 
Smote  on  the  affrighted,  shrinking  air  ; 
And  deathful  wail  and  wild  halloo 
Around  their  mingl'd  horror  threw. 
While  louder,  fiercer,  deadlier  grew 
The  frenzied  tumult  of  the  fight. 
In  vengeful  and  unbridl'd  might! 
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XII. 

Loud  eclioing,  the  crags  give  back 
The  long  jezail's  outringiiig  crack  ; 
While  each  far-seeing  marksman's  eye  '•* 
Notes,  with  a  savage  mockery, 
The  guerdon  of  their  faultless  aim  ; 
And  the  prolong'd,  loud  shouts  proclaim 
Their  triumph,  as  each  victim  falls 
'Neath  their  unerring,  murd'rous  balls. 
Mark  tlie  fierce  glance  which  glares  below ! 
Oh  !  mark  each  stern  and  blenching  brow — 
The  wild  contortions  pictur'd  there, 

Are  emblems,  meet  and  dread, 
Of  bloodiest  vow  and  hate,  which  share 

Their  exultation  o'er  the  dead — 
Ay!  thoughts  of  hate  unquenchable 
Each  steel'd  and  barbarous  bosom  swell — 
Less  deadly  far  the  ravening  mood 

Of  the  brute  denizens,  which  roam 
Each  desert  waste  and  solitude. 

Within  their  lawless  forest-home, 
Where  affluent  blood  alone  may  quell 
Their  appetites  insatiable! 

X  2 
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XIII. 


The  numerous  foe  with  gloating  pride, 

Forth  from  each  hill's  embattl'd  side, 

Survey  the  still  approaching  tide 

Of  human  life,  which  onward  dashes 

Through  theting'd  stream,  which  crisping  plashes*' 

Midway  in  the  pass  below — 

Distraught  amid  the  foiling  snow — 

Confus'd  inextricably  now. 

Strains  on  the  rout  in  wild  commotion 

Of  thickening  horror,  death  and  fear. 

Like  some  devoted  bark's  career, 
Helmless — storm-driven  o'er  the  ocean. 

With  nor  hope,  nor  succour  near  — 
While  swift  along  the  leaden  sky. 

The  storm-clouds  black,  portentous  driven, 
Seem'd,  in  their  hour  of  agony. 
As  though  they  shut  out  heaven 

To  every  earthly  pray'r  for  aye ! 

XIV. 

Nor  may  the  heaps  obstructing  now 
The  river's  bed,  and  rugged  path, 
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Forbid  the  tide  of  death  to  flow, 

Or  satiate  their  foemen's  wrath — 
Still  streams  of  weltering  gore  o'erflow 
The  soil'd  and  soddening  drifts  of  snow — 
Still  fell  destruction's  uncurb'd  miaht 
Wantons  amid  the  unequal  fight — 
Still  must  the  myriad  mountain-clefts 
Give  out  their  vollied,  death-wing'd  shafts — 
O'er  the  diminish'd,  frenzied  mass 
Forcing  the  strongly  barrier'd  pass, 
Still  must  each  ridge's  topmost  height 

Show'r  down  its  leaden,  murd'rous  doom, 
And  every  ball's  unerring  flight 

Swell  on  each  growing  hecatomb  ! 

XV. 

Nor  may  exemption  be  for  those 
Succumbing  not  'neath  foemen's  blows — 
Who,  scathless,  are  not  doom'd  to  fall 
'Neath  sabre-stroke,  or  matchlock  ball. 
Alas !  a  mightier  hand  is  on  them — 

Mightier  than  the  uncheck'd  show'r 
Of  leaden  death  rain'd  down  upon  them. 

In  their  thrice  dread  and  evil  hour! 
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In  vain  the  broad,  blood-delug'd  sun 
Strives  to  cleave  the  cloud-wreaths  dun, 
Portentous  shadowing  their  doom, 
Within  one  vast  and  craggy  tomb — 
In  ev'ry  narrow,  crevic'd  nook,'^ 

With  palsied  forms  together  twin'd 
In  cluster'd  heaps,  they  vainly  look 

For  shelter  from  the  nipping  wind — 
Chill'd  to  the  heart's  remotest  core. 

Some  brief,  communicative  glow 

Of  warmth  eacli  thus  essays  to  know — 
Vain  hope !     The  ice-blasts  quick  explore 
Each  refuge-cave,  relentless  still — 
With  numbing  death  their  pulses  fill, 
Fettering  their  life-blood's  ebbing  course, 
With  stealthy,  yet  resistless  force — 
The  frosty  and  inclement  air 
Seems  laden  with  a  dark  despair. 
And  vocal  with  their  stifl'd  moans, 
Their  wail  of  death,  and  dying  groans — 
No  rescue  from  their  fate  may  be 
In  their  last  hour's  extremity — 
Each  mortal  pang  at  length  succumbs 

To  the  deceitful  sleep  of  death — 
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An  added  weight  each  heart  benumbs, 

Until  the  drowsy,  feeble  breath, 
Attenuate,  imperceptible, 
Yields  to  the  great  Invisible ! 
And  thus,  their  last  convulsion  o'er, 
The  pulse  of  life  awakes  no  more — 
Stiffen  their  limbs,  all  unprofan'd 
By  wounds  amid  the  carnage  gain'd, 
Or  pierc'd  and  rife  with  crisping  gore — 
And  many  a  proud  and  noble  form, 

Still  clenching  in  its  blood-stain'd  hand 

The  trusty,  yet  unvailing  brand, 
Swept  by  the  fierce,  ice-laden  storm, 
Bleaches  cadaverous,  uninterr'd, 
A  prey  to  ravening  beast  and  bird! 

XVI. 

Long  had  declin'd  the  viewless  sun. 
Ere  the  encamping  ground  was  won. 
Where  now  Khoord-Cabul's  fort  arose 
Surrounded  by  the  deepening  snows. 
The  fearful  scenes  which  yester-night 

Were  view'd  on  Bootkhak's  deathful  plain,'' 
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Must  burst  upon  the  appalled  sight. 

With  added  horrors  here  again  ! 
For  none  amid  the  toil-worn  host, 
Alas !  of  shelter  now  may  boast 
To  shield  them  from  the  biting  frost. 
Tents — baggage — equipage,  alas ! 
Bestrew  the  rearward,  fatal  pass ; 
Or,  fallen  in  more  barbarian  hands, 
Appease  foul  plunder's  fierce  demands; 
And  mayhap  to  the  exultant  foe 
Unlook'd  for  sheltering  bestow, 
From  the  keen  winds  and  drifting  snow. 
Oh  God!  outstretch  thy  merciful  wing 
O'er  this  night's  hideous  suffering — 
Bereft  of  every  hope^^to  cheer 
One  solitary  moment  drear, 
Thousands  uplift  their  pray'rful  eyes. 
Alone  to  thy  too  threatening  skies — 
For  they  alone  shall  vigil  keep, 
And  canopy  their  deathful  sleep. 
Thousands  shall  ne'er  again  awake, 
When  morn's  bright  beams  above  them  break- 
Then,  frozen  corses  shall  abound, 
In  liberal  horror  strewn  around 
Khoord-Cabul's  dread  encamping-ground !  '* 
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XVII. 

Though  night  her  sable  pinions  spread 
Around  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
Her  solemn  reign  may  not  assuage 
Their  foemen's  wild,  unbaffl'd  rage, 
Or  turn  aside  the  shafts  of  doom — 
Far-flashing  through  the  ebon  gloom. 
In  vivid,  deathful  coruscation, 

The  matchlock's  brief  and  sudden  light 
Marks  out  each  foeman's  eyrie  station  '^ 

Above,  around  on  every  height ; 
While  ceaselessly  fresh  victims  fall. 
Smote  by  each  whirring,  random  ball ! 

XVIII. 

And  there  is  one  who  slumbers  now, 
Stretch'd  on  his  dreary  couch  of  snow. 

Whose  eyes  have  clos'd  not  since  that  night 
Of  torture  and  despairing  woe, 

When  Zeila  ceas'd  to  glad  his  sight ! 
Nor  fitful  is  that  weary  sleep. 
Though  bleak  the  winds  which  o'er  him  sweep — 
Tir'd  nature  now  hath  given  way, 

And,  all  exhausted,  yields  at  length 
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To  slumber's  scarce  restoring  sway — 

Unceasing  toil  hath  shorn  the  strength 
E'en  of  his  stalwart  limbs  away  ; 
And  sleeps  he  in  repose  profound, 
Upon  that  comfortless  halting-ground. 
Nought  hath  he  sav'd  amid  the  wreck 

And  loss  of  baggage,  tents,  and  food — 
Nought  save  a  thin,  worn  cloak  may  check 

The  keen  wind's  searching,  angry  mood- 
Although  his  life-blood  sluggish  crept. 

Curdling  through  each  contracted  vein, 
Still  'mid  that  bitter  cold  he  slept, 

Untortur'd  or  by  grief,  or  pain. 

XIX. 

Ay  !  slept  and  dreamt  he  too  the  while, 
Though  compass'd  round  by  many  a  pile 
Of  prostrate  forms,  unbreathing — stark — 
Unconscious  of  life's  vital  spark — 
Yet  still  his  dreams  would  seem  to  share 
The  chillness  of  that  frosty  air — - 
His  franchis'd  spirit  wanders  now 
'Mid  realms  of  still  increasing  snow — 
Yet  toils  he  with  unquailing  soul 
Still  onward  to  one  distant  goal, 
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Mark'd  by  a  lone,  bright-beaming  star, 
Which  seems  to  beckon  from  afar, 
And  cheer  the  progress  of  his  way, 
Though  far — alas  !  so  far  away. 
Still  stout  of  heart  he  strugg'les  on, 
W^ith  gaze  fix'd  steadfastly  upon 
That  pale,  pure,  soft,  inspiring  light. 
Which  seems  fresh  energy  to  invite  -— 
Until  at  length  it  seems  to  move, 
Gradual  descending  from  above. 

As  though  its  fond,  approaching  ray 
Sought  with  a  mystic,  heavenly  love. 

To  meet  him  on  his  toilsome  way  1 

XX. 

On,  on  it  comes,  un pausing  still. 
And  oh  !  tiiat  deep,  entrancing  thrill 
Of  joy,  so  undefined  and  new. 
Which  seems  his  senses  to  imbue 
With  more  than  earthly  hope  and  love, 

Shed  down  by  that  all  tender  beaming, 
So  sweetly  smiling  from  above. 

To  hallow  o'er  his  spirit's  dreaming  ! 
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Gently  it  comes — it  nears  him  now — 
Sinks  o'er  his  soul  a  genial  glow — 
The  kiss  of  summer  is  o'er  his  brow — 
Within  each  vein  that  tingling  sense, 
Which  tells  vitality  once  more 
Returns  to  scorn,  and  triumph  o'er 
The  keen  winds  and  the  cold  intense — 
And  that  bright  star  is  by  his  side, 
Shedding  its  lustre  far  and  wide — 
Fades  'neath  its  strange,  ineffable  sheen, 
Its  wintry  robe  from  ev'ry  scene — 
Changes  the  aspect  too  amain, 
Of  the  drear,  limitless,  dreamy  plain. 
O'er  which  his  spirit  had  so  long, 
And  sad,  and  toilsome  urg'd  along ! 

XXI. 

The  change  outspreads  on  ev'ry  hand. 
And  now  he  roams  his  father- land — 
He  climbs  again  lov'd  Albyn's  hills — 
Lists  the  sweet  music  of  their  rills — 
Scents  the  brown  heather's  perfum'd  breath 
As  soft  it  springs  his  step  beneath — 
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He  hears  the  blackcock's  echoing  call — 

He  hears — he  views  the  brawling  tide 
Of  the  white-foaming  waterfall, 

Down-leaping  from  the  Corrie's  side — 
He  feels  his  ev'ry  impulse  thrill, 
As  peals  the  bagpipe  from  the  hill,^® 
While  summer  eve,  so  pensive  still, 

Rejoices  in  the  descant  fair 
Of  wailing  coronach — pibroch  shrill. 

Which  modulate  the  mountain  air — 
Nor  absent  now  those  dulcet  songs, 
Whose  witching  spell  alone  belongs 
To  Caledonia's  minstrelsy — 
The  plaintive,  or  the  full  of  glee — 
The  wild — the  martial — bold  and  free, 
Whose  strains  once  heard  are  heard  for  ever. 
And  from  the  memory  vanish  never ! 
And,  oh,  again  !  the  spells  which  rise 
Amid  his  dreamy  phantasies. 
As  peers  he  into  kindred  eyes, 
To  read  reveal'd  the  olden  gaze 
Of  love,  which  fades  not — never  dies. 
But,  like  a  circling  halo,  strays 
Round  memories  of  our  childhood's  days  ! 
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These,  and  a  thousand  thoughts  of  love, 
O'er  his  hush'd  spirit  blissful  rove — 
These  and  a  thousand  objects  more 
Speak  of  his  distant,  native  shore — 
Beaming  with  love  and  truth,  they  come 
To  waft  him  to  his  Highland  home  ! 

XXII. 

And,  once  again,  all— all  is  chang'd. 
And  joy  is  from  his  soul  estrang'd  — 
His  path  is  o'er  a  foreign  strand, 
An  exile  from  his  native  land  — 
Unlov'd — unsuccour'd — girt  by  foes, 
The  sport  of  misery's  keenest  woes  ; 
With  love's  ambition  rudely  shatter'd, 
And  hope  for  ever  crush 'd  and  scattered. 
Yet,  once  again,  that  star's  sweet  light 
Beams  through  the  depths  of  sorrow's  niglit- 
Still  by  his  side,  it  lingers  there 
Each  yearning  of  his  soul  to  share — 
But  now  its  aspect  seems  to  wear, 
Amid  his  visionary  dream. 
More  pensive,  melancholy  beam — 
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It  changes — pales  -and  dims  and  wanes, 

'Till  lo  !  a  vapoury  form  remains 

Alone  to  mark  from  whence  'tis  fled — 

It  hovers  o'er  his  cheerless  bed  — 

It  bends  above  his  sluraberincr  head — 

Anon,  the  erewhile  shapeless  gloom 

Seems  form  and  feature  to  assume — 

The  warm,  sweet  breath  of  life  is  o'er 

His  cheek-  his  cold,  pale  cheek  once  more — 

And  oh  !  ye  ruling  pow'rs  of  bliss  ! 

From  unseen  lips  one  gentlest  kiss 

Is  printed,  all  entrancing  now, 

O'er  the  wan  sadness  of  his  brow — 

And  list — Ah  sure  'tis  some  wild  sigh. 

That  murmurs  thus  all  fondly  by  ! 

XXIII. 

Now  takes  the  phantom  fairer  shape, 
Yet  seems  all  wishful  to  escape 

From  his  bewilder'd  gaze  away — 
And  oh  !  what  rapture  of  surprise 
Each  vision'd  lineament  supplies   - 

Too  well  and  fondly  they  portray, 
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In  all  their  native  charms  and  grace, 

His  Zeila's  lovely  form  andTace — 

Sudden  he  stretches  forth  his  arms 

To  clasp  those  well-beloved  charms ; 

And  wakes  he  in  that  effort  fond — 

But  nothing  lives  their  length  beyond — 

Though  grasp  they— clutch  they  wildly  there, 

'Tis  nought  save  chill—  save  bodiless  air, 

And  sullen  darkness  and  despair  ! 

Yet  deems  he,  as  his  following  gaze 

Peers  deeply  through  the  midnight  haze, 

That  'tis  an  Affghan  form  he  now 

Views  fast  receding  o'er  the  snow — 

And  oh  !  surprise  more  wildering  still 

Doth  every  fibre  madly  thrill — 

An  Affghan  posteen's  shielding  warm  ^^ 

Envelops  now  his  prostrate  form ! 

Just  Heav'n  !  whose  pitying,  blest  intent 

Hath  thus  such  timely  succouring  lent 

Against  the  cold's  intensity  ? 

Oh,  grief!  it  could  not — could  not  be 

By  Zeila's  hand  vouchsaf'd  and  spread — 
Nay,  nay— oh,  withering  thought !  for  she 

May  now  be  number'd  with  the  dead — 
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Or  else,  fond  one,  dejectedly 

And  heart-cmsh'd  all,  her  footsteps  roam 

Far,  far  away,  her  Affghan  home  ! — 

He  springs  to  earth,  and  o'er  the  snow 

Paces  half-frenzied  to  and  fro — 

Zeila,  the  lov'd — lost — sad  and  lonely. 

Fills  all  his  brain,  and  Zeila  only  ! 

Sleeps  he  no  more  that  dismal  night, 

But  yearns  for  morn's  slow-coming  light — • 

This  must  renew  their  perilous  flight — • 

This  must  renew  the  slaughterous  fight. 

Wherein  oblivion  he  may  find 

To  ease  the  torture  of  his  mind  ; 

And,  'mid  its  tumult  and  despair, 

Quench,  and  for  aye,  his  Ijosom's  care  ! 

XXIV. 

Another  night  of  death  and  doom 
Hath  cast  aside  its  veil  of  gloom — 
And  dawns  another  perilous  day 
Of  snow  and  frost,  and  merciless  fray, 
To  guide  them  on  their  frightful  way — 
And  many  a  stout  heart,  when  it  rose 
From  that  night's  torturing  repose, 

y 
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Envious  and  sad,  cast  hopeless  round 
A  gaze  of  anguish  and  of  dread, 
O'er  the  stark,  stiffening  heaps  of  dead. 
Which  strew'd  the  hideous  camping- ground. 
Half-hidden  'neath  the  fresh-fallen  snow 
Lay  steed  and  rider  side  by  side, — 
The  haughty  mien  and  eye  of  pride, 
Alas !  how  chill  and  silent  now — 
There  had  they  sunk  to  rest,  and  there 
Each  from  the  other  had  sought  to  share 
The  vital  warmth  which  yet  liv'd  on — 
Slept  they  and  found  oblivion. 
In  that  dread  sleep  which  nought  defied — 
There  had  they  lain  them  down,  and  died  ! 
See,  where  you  group  hath  pass'd  the  night, 
Together  huddl'd  and  upright ! 
The  mighty  hand  of  death  hath  seem'd 
To  smite  them,  as  they  calmly  dream'd — 
No  sign  of  pain,  or  wan  dismay 
Those  rigid  lineaments  betray — 
So  placid— solemn  was  the  spell 
Of  silence  which  around  them  fell — 
'Scap'd  from  the  combat's  horrors  all, 
Not  theirs  the  scaith  of  steel  and  ball — 
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An  unseen  hand  hath  woo'd  away 
Some  victims  from  the  morrow's  fray — 
And  pass'd  their  Hfe  without  a  pang, 
Unrequiem'd  by  the  warfare's  clang! 

XXV. 

Horror  of  horrors !  oh,  behold  I 

Where  lies,  outstretch'd  in  pallid  death, 
Yon  female  form  all  stark  and  cold, 

Half-hid  its  shroud  of  snow  beneath — 
One  arm  is  still  all  sadly  wound, 

With  fond,  instinctive,  deathful  clasp. 
Her  offspring's  tender  form  around — 

That  stiff  and  unrelaxing  grasp 
Would  seem,  as  though  it  struggl'd  still 
To  shield  from  danger  and  from  ill — 
And  see,  oh  God !  that  infant  lives — ■ 

And  oh!  that  wild  and  craving  eye — 

That  feeble  and  complaining  cry, 
As,  famishing,  it  vainly  strives 
To  clutch  those  founts  for  ever  dried, 
Which  erst  its  nursling  wants  supplied. 
E'en  in  that  sweet  babe's  gaze  what  fierce, 

Unhallow'd  gleams  of  frenzy  live, 
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As  the  small  fingers  grasp  and  pierce 

Those  naked  breasts,  which  ne  er  shall  give 

Their  wonted  nourishment  again — 
Those  tiny  lips  in  vain  essay 
Their  thirst  and  hunger  to  allay — 

Though  ne'er  so  wildly  they  may  grieve — 
Nought  from  those  frozen  orbs  they  drain  : 

The  very  moisture  which  they  leave, 
Freezes  and  turns  to  ice  amain ! 

Thy  struggles — wailings — deathful  pain, 

Poor  bantling!  now  are  nearly  o'er — 

Few  moments  needs  it  to  restore 

Thee  to  thy  foregone  parent's  love, 

'Mid  realm  more  merciful  above ! 

XXVI. 

Now  foodless — fireless — shelterless  they 

An  unwise  mandate  must  obey — 

They  halt,  and  wears  the  dismal  day. 

In  treaty  with  the  Affghan  chief,'^ 

Concerting  measures  of  relief — 

Bland  speech,  and  promise  treach'rous  made 

Have  now  the  work  of  death  delay'd — 
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His  signal  purpose,  to  procure 

That  host's  complete  discomfiture — 

With  wily  scheme,  he  now  doth  claim 

Fresh  hostages  of  rank  and  name — 

The  ladies  and  their  infant  brood," 

Famish'd,  and  trembling,  and  subdued 

In  keenest  misery  and  grief, 

Are  yielded  to  the  Atfghan  chief — 

Uncertain  all  if  harsher  fate, 

Or  mercy  'neath  his  ward  await — 

Yet  win  they  here  repose  and  food. 

Albeit  from  the  hands  imbrued. 

With  their  most  cherish'd  kindred's  blood ! 

Wears  on  the  day,  and  comes  the  night 

Once  more,  with  aggravated  might 

Of  hunger,  death,  and  keener  frost. 

To  thin  that  much-enduring  host — 

Treach'rous,  and  faithless  to  his  word, 

The  Khan  relief  disdains  to  accord — 

Though  pledg'd  their  succour  to  provide, 

Still  fuel  and  food  are  unsupplied ; 

And,  through  the  livelong  night,  arise 

Starvation's  wild  and  piercing  cries — 
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Three  thousand  victims,  stretch'd  around, 
Pollute  Khoord-CabuFs  camping-ground ! 

XXVII. 

The  dawn,  once  more,  seems  loth  to  break 
Above  such  slumb'rers  as  may  vrake 
To  view  appall'd,  in  deep  despair, 
The  charnel  sights  pil'd  hideous  there — 
In  vain  they  wait  the  rising  sun — 

He  may  not  pierce  the  snow-drift  through- 
The  password  now,  is  "  Onward — on  ' — 

They  once  again  the  march  renew ! 
On — on  'mid  slaughter  and  defeat — 
On  'mid  the  storms  of  wind  and  sleet — 
On  'mid  that  world  of  deathful  snow — • 
On,  on,  'mid  fiercest  torments  now 
Which  frost — wounds — hunger  may  bestow  ! 
What  though  the  sun's  eccentric  ray 
Burst  o'er  the  horrors  of  their  way. 
For  some  brief  moment  ?    There  may  be 

Nor  warmth,  nor  cheering  in  its  beam 

To  wake  life's  chill'd  and  languid  stream, 
Or  thwart  their  hideous  destiny  ! 
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O'er  the  death-path  they  wildly  urge — 
'Tis  now  along  the  slippery  verge 
Of  some  bold,  ice-bound,  beetling  crag — 
Anon  their  stiffening  limbs  they  drag, 
Weary  and  slow  amid  the  snow. 
Which  clogs  the  hidden  path  below — 
On,  on  'mid  crag  and  treach'rous  hollow, 
Each  chanceful  instinct  thus  they  follow; 
While  still  the  ringing  notes  of  death 
Peal  ceaseless  out,  above,  beneath, 
On  ev'ry  hand,  and  barbarous  swell 
The  terrors  of  the  tumult  fell ! 
What  though  the  piercing  north-wind  scours 
Or  gorge,  or  crag,  and  rapid  pours 
Its  whirling  snow-drifts  o'er  the  scene. 
And  'vails  for  some  brief  tide  to  screen 
That  rabble-mass  from  matchlock's  aim  ? 
No  respite  from  such  hour  they  claim — 
Rush  down  the  foe's  infuriate  groups. 
As  when  the  ravening  falcon  swoops 
Upon  its  scar'd,  unwary  prey — 

And  drinks  each  butchering  Affghan  knife 

The  stream  of  many  a  yielding  life, 
Amid  the  closer,  deadlier  fray  ! 
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XXVIII. 

Oh!  superadded  to  their  woes, 
Frost-bitten  pangs  and  mortal  throes, 
Snow-blindness  and  its  scorching  pain 
Their  sear'd  and  bloodshot  eyes  profane — 
And  each  disorder'd — harass'd  brain 
Sinks 'neath  th'  accumulate  misery, 
Until  at  length  insanity 
Veils  the  dread  fate  they  may  not  flee ! 
With  vacant  stare,  around  they  gaze 
In  terror's  piteous  amaze— 
The  mountain  echoes,  pealing  out 
Their  answers  to  each  vengeful  shout, 
Seem,  as  though  Hades  had  outpour'd 
Each  more  malignant,  hell-born  horde, 
The  slaughter's  carnival  to  share ; 
And  loaded  the  tempestuous  air 
With  battle-yell,  as  they  swept  past, 
Borne  on  each  furious,  wintry  blast! 
E'en  the  loud  dashing  of  the  flood, 
Plunging  along  the  gorge  below, 
'Mid  ice-fring'd  rock,  and  channel'd  snow, 
Nought  save  cascades  of  human  blood 
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Careering  wild  as  demon  stream, 
Now  to  their  madden'd  vision  seem ! 
Generous  and  pitying  the  ball, 
Which  may  from  misery  disenthral- 
Thrice  welcome — merciful  the  stroke 
Of  murd'roiis  glaive,  if  thence  awoke 
The  fetter'd  reason,  and  design'd. 
To  the  subdu'd  and  palsied  mind. 
More  fitting  passport  to  the  skies — 
More  pious,  acceptable  theme, 
Than  the  foul,  impious  words,  which  rise 
And  mingle  with  the  maniac's  scream. 
Imperilling  their  blest  abode, 
With  a  blasphem'd  -insulted  God  ! 

XXIX. 

Still  onward  through  the  hideous  pass 
Urg'd  the  much  'minish'd,  helpless  mass— 
Disorganiz'd,  toilworn,  and  slow. 
On,  on  amid  the  wearying  snow  ! 
At  ev'ry  step  more  frightful  rose 

Fresh  hecatombs  of  slaughter  round— 
At  ev'ry  step  their  murd'rous  foes 

More  densely  swarm  the  battle-ground— 
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Where'er  the  eye's  far  glance  may  rove, 

Hundreds  of  sungahs  darkly  crown  ^^ 
The  heights  and  beetling  crags  above, 

Whence,  with  a  certain  aim,  rain  down 
The  bullet-show Vs  of  winged  death, 
Into  the  narrow  gorge  beneath. 
Through  many  a  future,  distant  day 
Of  wildest  havoc  and  affray. 
Shall  live,  unmatch'd  and  mem'rable, 
The  frightful  carnage,  which  befel 
Their  progress  o'er  the  road,  which  lay 
Betwixt  Khoord-Cabul's  corse-strewn  height. 
And  Tunga  Tareekee's  narrow  way,^^ 
Full  well  "  the  Pass  of  Darkness  "  hight ! 
With  more  than  demon  fury  wag'd, 
The  fight  here  fiercest,  deadliest  rag'd — 
And  Death  his  richest  harvest  reap'd 
Within  that  gorge,  so  slaughter-heap 'd — 
The  impatient  marksmen  quit  each  height. 

To  wreak  the  speedier  vengeance  found 
Amid  the  thickening,  closer  fight ; 

And  well  their  efforts  here  are  crown'd — 
Like  brutes  from  pestilent  den  releas'd. 
With  ravening  hunger  unappeas'd, 
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Or  carrion  bird  of  prey — 
They  join  the  inhuman,  godless  feast, 

Which  yields  that  dreadful  fray — 
Unglutted  long*,  their  murd'rous  mood 
Prospers  amid  the  work  of  blood — 
With  piles  of  weltering  death  and  wounds 
Tunga  Tareekee's  gorge  abounds  ! 

XXX. 

Here,  unresisting  hundreds  fall 

To  swell  the  slaughter's  carnival — 

No  more  the  Sepoy's  palsied  hand 

Its  wonted  prowess  may  command, 

The  following  foe  to  well  withstand ; 

Nor  may  protection  be,  or  aid 

From  firelock  aim,  or  trusty  blade — 

Frost  nipp'd,  and  rack'd  by  gnawing  pains. 

Each  feeble  grasp  at  length  disdains 

The  weighty  musket  to  uphold. 

Amid  that  frightful,  piercing  cold — 

Nor  may  its  once  unerring  aim 

Now  vindicate  its  olden  fame ; 

Nor  hurl  its  bullet-answer  back 

To  each  approaching  foeman's  scoff — 
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Hell's  untold  pangs  now  burn  and  rack 

Each  frame — hands — feet — putrescent — black, 

Before  their  time  are  rotting  off — 
So  cumbersome  and  useless  grown, 
Aside  are  belts  and  weapons  thrown — 
And  thus,  non-combatant,  the  fray 

No  longer  may  they  join,  or  share — 
But  crawl  they  along  their  dangerous  way 

Of  famine,  havoc,  and  despair — 
'Till  fail — all  deathful  fail  at  length, 
Vision  and  mind  and  ebbing  strength — 
With  more  than  mortal  pangs  beset, 
Peril,  or  strife  they  all  forget — 
Some  with  chain'd  voice,  all  mute — resign 'd, 

Lay  them  adown  to  rise  no  more, 
Bless'd  in  that  chaos  of  the  mind. 

Which  may  nor  murmur,  nor  deplore — 
Some,  with  strong  suff'ring  in  their  cries, 
With  dread  anathemas  pierce  the  skies ; 
'Till  some  wild  burst  of  agony 
Shrieks  forth  its  last  of  misery — 
Sink  they  in  thousands  thus  around, 
Wide  scatter'd  o'er  the  snow -spread  ground ; 
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And  there,  in  ling'ring  torment,  wait 
The  crisis  of  their  coming  fate  ; 
Blessing  the  hour,  when  death  may  sever 
The  slender  bonds  of  life  for  ever  ! 

XXXI. 

Tunga  Tareekee's  dread  defile 
Is  rearward  left  for  many  a  mile— 
To  Kubbar-i-Jubbar  thence,  their  way  "^^ 
Was  unmolested  on  that  day — 
They  halt,  and  muster  here  their  force — 
Amazement,  and  despairing  woe  ! 

Three  hundred  files  of  foot  and  horse 
Are  all  now  left  to  face  the  foe — 

The  rabble  followers  still  display 

A  panic-struck,  confus'd  array, 

Obstructing  e'er,  in  rushing  groups. 

The  march  and  movements  of  the  troops, 

As  dauntless  they  progress  once  more— 

The  dread  Huft-Kotul  lies  before  ! 

Its  narrow — winding — deep  defile 

Is  clogg'd  and  heap'd  at  every  mile. 

With  many  a  huge,  revolting  pile 
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Of  mangl'd,  weltering,  countless  slain — 
On,  on  thus  leaguer'd,  till  again 
Night — the  inclement  frosty  night. 

Hath  shadow'd  o'er  the  hideous  scene, 
And  check'd  the  progress  of  their  flight, 

Amid  the  valley  of  Tazeen.^^ 
Like  scenes  of  death — like  scenes  of  woe 
Attend  their  bivouac  on  the  snow — 
Starvation — terror — ^wail  and  doom. 
Their  hideous  heralds  to  the  tomb  ! 

XXXII. 

Three  hours  of  rest,  alone  they  grant 
To  soothe  their  dread  fatigue  and  want — 
Then  on  once  more — their  movements  hid 
The  darkness  of  the  night  amid. 
Yet  little  respite  there  may  be 
From  the  keen  foe's  alacrity — 
On— on  throughout  that  dismal  night. 
While  ev'ry  cave  and  ev'ry  height 
Pour  d  forth  the  bullet's  random  flight; 
And  little  need  of  aim  had  they — 
Each  bullet  was  too  sure  to  slay. 
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Launch'd  'mid  such  serried,  lengtlien'd  mass, 
As  well'd  along  the  fatal  pass ! 
And  Barik-ab's  dark  ambush  lay  ^^ 
Dooming-  along  their  treach'rous  way — 
Its  work  of  death  is  soon  begun — 
Its  work  of  slaughter  soon  is  done — 
Halt  they,  at  dawn  of  day,  among 
The  slopes  and  steeps  of  Kuttur  Sung  ! 
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XXXIII. 

Not  long  the  doom'd,  sad  remnant  here 

May  waste  the  dread,  yet  precious  hours — 
At  ev'ry  step  and  moment  drear 

Their  fate  more  dark  and  stormy  low'rs  ! 
On,  ever  on,  to  sink  in  death. 
Hunger,  bullet,  or  sword  beneath — 
Like  guerdon  doth  the  hour  impart 
To  coward  and  to  valorous  heart — 
To  bold  defiance,  or  recreant  fear — 
Oh  !  that  Jellallabad  were  near  ! "' 
JugduUuck's  height  at  length  they  gain, 
And  rest  them  from  their  toil  again. 
Now  hostages  are  once  more  claim'd  ; '° 
And  Johnston — gallant  Shelton  nam'd. 
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As  full  and  certain  warranty, 
Their  humbling  terms  to  ratify ; 
And  thus  the  covenant  is  defin'd — 

That  far  Jellallabad  shall  be 
To  Ackber's  conquering  arms  resign'd, 

And  his  barbarian  chivalry  !^^ 
Alas  for  Shelton  !     He  had  fought 

Full  well  upon  that  fateful  day — 
With  superhuman  valour  brought 

The  rear-guard  through  the  mortal  fray- 
And  well  redeem'd  the  partial  blight, 

Which  fell  around  an  honour'd  name,^' 
When  fate  inscribed  Behmaroo's  fight 

Upon  the  darken'd  scrolls  of  shame ! 
Their  chief  given  up,  and  prisoner  led, 
Hope  from  each  breast  for  ever  fled — 
Obedience — order — all  are  o'er — - 
On,  on  to  certain  death  once  more ; 
To  sell,  as  dearly  as  they  may. 
Their  lives  amid  the  barrier'd  way  ! 
Thain — Macartney — By  grave — Wade,^^ 
In  vain  the  crowning  hour  delay'd  ; 
And  routed  hosts  of  foemen  bold, 
From  each  death-dealing  mountain  hol'^.  ~ 
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Yet  massacre,  more  deadly  all 

Than  fill'd  Tareekee's  gorge  withal, 

Before  each  barrier  piles  amain 

Fresh  heaps — yet  lessening  heaps  of  slain  ; 

And  tells  the  carnage  lavish'd  there, 

The  mighty  prowess  of  despair. 

XXXIV. 

But  few  escape  the  barrier  fray 
To  tempt  again  their  onward  way  - 
Forty  they  number  at  the  most, 
As  remnant  of  the  British  host  — 
Amid  the  darkness  of  the  night 
These,  these  alone,  oh  !  piteous  sight, 
Wend  on,  until  the  treach'rous  dawn 
Night's  veiling  from  their  marcli  hath  drawn  — 
Soon  to  tlie  foe  morn's  beams  display 
Their  wasted  numbers  and  array — 
And  Gundamuck  before  them  lay  !  ^* 
The  Ghilzye  hordes  now  rush  around. 
And  slaughter  strews  anew  the  ground  — 
On — on — still  combating,  until 
They  gain  a  small,  snow-crested  hill  — 
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And  here  resolves  that  dauntless  band 
To  make  their  last  and  glorious  stand  ! 
What  may  avail  them  at  such  hour 

Against  the  fast-increasing  foe — 
Against  the  murd'rous,  whelming  show'r 

Of  matchlock  balls,  which  stretches  low. 
On  that  expos'd,  defenceless  spot, 
A  victim  to  each  separate  shot? 
Brief,  brief  the  struggle — sword  in  hand 
Assail  they  now  the  little  band — 

The  clang  of  steel  rings  sharply  out — 
Nor  groan — nor  recreant  cries  are  there — 
Theirs  the  deep  silence  of  despair. 

Save  when  that  band's  defiant  shout. 
Braving  the  steel  which  lays  them  low, 
Pours  malediction  on  the  foe — 
More  dauntless  at  each  fresh  attack, 

Fight  on  these  few  invincibles — 
Though  oft  the  foe  are  driven  back, 

Yet  sad  the  tale  such  prowess  tells — 
Extermination's  process  slow 
Works  deadlier  vengeance  than  the  foe — 
One  final  onslaught  they  have  plann'd, 

And  gathers  again  the  foe  around — 
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Each  warrior  'mid  that  hero  band 

Hath  brook Yl  the  scaith  of  many  a  wound  ; 
Yet  dauntless,  o'er  the  enemy 
Turns  he  a  proud,  unflinching  eye — 
Onward  th'  outnumb'ring  legions  sweep 
Up  Gundamuck's  corse-chequer'd  steep — ^* 
They  charge — they  close — all — all  is  o'er — 
And  oh,  Britannia  !  wail — deplore  ! 
The  bravest  of  the  brave  thy  shore 
Hath  e'er  sent  forth  are  now  no  more ! 

XXXV. 

Oh  !  bright  the  moonbeams  stream  around 
That  last  and  fatal  battle-ground — 
And  glittering  bright  the  blood-stain'd  snow 
'Neath  their  effulgent,  silvery  glow — 
Compact  and  small  that  heap  of  dead, 
Who  in  that  last,  vain  struggle  bled  ! 
What  though  the  pale  rays  which  surroimd  it, 
A  ghastlier  pallor  shed  around  it, 

There  lives  upon  each  cold,  still  face 
A  proud  nobility  of  mien, 
Which  death,  e'en  'mid  that  closing  scene, 

Had  fail'd  to  vanquish,  or  erase — 
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Oh  !  placid  all  each  visage  seems, 
As  though  'twere  tranc'd  in  happy  dreams, 
And  spake  with  silent  eloquence 
Each  dying  thought's  omnipotence — 
Those  thoughts,  the  glorious  consciousness, 
Which  martyrdom  could  not  repress — 
That  they  had  nobly  fought  and  died, 
True  to  each  other,  side  by  side — 
True  to  each  impulse,  which  may  lend 
A  glor}^  to  the  soldier's  end — 
True  to  the  banners  which  they  bore — 
True  to  the  laurels  which  they  wore, 
Reap'd  on  the  battle-fields  of  yore — ^^ 
True  to  their  fealty's  high  command, 
A  dauntless — proud — devoted  band, 
Thrice  worthy  of  their  fatherland  ! 

XXXVI. 

And  yet,  amid  those  corses  stark, 

Lies  one  from  whom  life's  vital  spark 

Is  yet  unflown — whose  struggling  breath 

Still  battles  with  the  coming  death — 

Whose  filming  eyes'  enfeebl'd  gaze 

May  scarce  pierce  through  death's  sealing  haze- 
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Fallen  prostrate  o'er  that  heap  of  dead, 
All  motion  from  that  form  hath  fled, 
Albeit  not  yet  its  life-pulse  sped- — 
Scor'd  with  deep  wounds  it  weltering  lies. 
Never,  oh  !  never  again  to  rise — 
Yet  mark  !   who  seeks  that  dismal  scene. 
Swift  speeding  through  the  moouliglit's  sheen? 
Who,  with  a  search  all  wild,  and  keen, 

And  anxious,  seeks  to  well  explore — 
Woe  on  his  brow  and  dark  despair — 
Each  spectacle  unholy  there 

Of  reeking  wounds  and  clotting  gore  ? 
Who,  with  such  agony  of  gaze. 
Peruses  now  each  upturn'd  face. 
And  drenches  vainly  with  his  tears 
The  pallor  which  each  visage  wears  ? 
Slender  of  form — of  youthful  mien — 
Around  his  brows  a  turban  green— 
The  russet  chogah,  flowing  wide,^^ 
May  not  the  broider'd  neemchee  hide- 
The  cummerbund  about  him  wound  ^^ 
Doth  not,  as  wont,  with  arms  abound  — 
An  Afl'ghan  youth,  in  peasant  guise. 
Seems  he,  who  thus  all  mournful  plies, 
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Amid  his  slaugbter'd  enemies, 
Some  filial  search  of  tears  and  woe  ; 
For,  mingliuo'  with  the  Kaffir  foe. 
Lie  forms  abundant  weltering  there, 
Who  Affdian  form  and  feature  wear 


XXXVII. 

And  he  hath  search'd,  and  searches  round. 
Nor  yet  the  object  dear  hath  found  — 

Fresh  flow  the  bitter,  flooding  tears, 
As  now  that  pil'd  and  human  mound 

Of  freezing  carcases  he  nears  ! 
Yet  slinks,  in  pitying  grief  away. 

The  moon  behind  yon  rolling  mass 

Of  heavy  clouds,  as  though,  alas  ! 
She  all  refus'd  to  lend  one  ray 
I  o  guide  that  wanderer  on  his  way, 
Amid  that  carnage  scene  of  woe, 
Defihng  thus  th'  empurpl'd  snow — 
And  yet,  the  veiling  of  her  grief, 
Alas  !  alas  !  is  all  too  brief ! 
The  youth  now  stands  beside  that  heap 
Of  hideous  death,  alone  to  weep  ; 
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For  oh !  his  piteous  search  doth  seem 

All  fruitless — all  too  sadly  vain — 
Outburst  the  moon's  imprison'd  beam 

In  cloudless  splendour  once  again  ; 
And  then — Oh  God  !  that  wild,  long  scream, 
As  though  't  were  steep'd  with  thousand  woes, 
Which  through  the  midnight  air  arose ! 

XXXVIII. 

The  doom'd,  lost  soul,  in  vengeance  hurl'd 

From  heirdom  of  the  upper  sky, 
Down,  down  into  its  nether  world 

Of  endless,  hopeless  agony, 

With  myriad  tortures  shapes  its  cry ; 
Yet,  oh  !  its  frenzy  and  despair 
May  not  with  that  dread  shriek  compare ! 
He  sinks  that  half-rais'd  form  beside — 

In  vain — in  vain  that  welling  tide 
Of  blackening  gore,  outpouring  now 
From  the  deep  cleft  upon  his  brow, 

May  seek,  thus  churhshly,  to  hide 
Those  well-known  features  from  the  gaze — 
The  madden'd  gaze  which  o'er  them  strays ! 
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With  tender  hand,  all  dabbl'd  o'er 

By  the  fast-trickling  floods  which  pour 

Around  them,  strives  he  all  in  vain 

To  wipe  away  each  clotted  stain, 

Which  ev'ry  lineament  profane — 

Tears  he  the  turban  from  his  brow 

To  stanch  that  coursing  death-stream  now- 

Oh  God !  the  eager,  gusty  wind 

Doth  now  each  raven  tress  unbind — 

Scatters  aloft,  with  sudden  whirl, 

The  beauty  of  each  moonlit  curl, 

And  lo !  reveals  each  softer  trace, 

That  lives  on  gentle  woman's  face  ; 

For  'tis  a  maiden's  form  that  bends 

Above  the  dying  soldier  there — 
It  is  a  maiden's  heart  that  rends, 

Anguish'd  and  torn  by  deep  despair — 
A  maiden's  tear-flood  which  descends. 

So  affluent  and  so  scorching  warm, 
Upon  that  mutilated  form — 

A  maiden's  succouring,  feeble  arm 
That  brushes  by  those  clotted  tresses — 
Lifts — clasps—and  wildly,  fondly  presses 
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That  precious  burden  to  her  breast — 
E'en  in  its  gory  death  caress'd — 
For,  oh  despair!  she — she  alone — 
The  fond — the  lov'd,  and  lovely  one, 
Had  lov'd — ador'd  him  still  the  best. 
All  fair — all  earthly  things  above — 
Her  first — her  last — her  only  love! 

XXXIX. 

Yes — yes!   'twas  Zeila!  Almighty  Pow'r  ! 
Oh !  comfort  in  this  bitter  hour  ! 
Her  Evelyn  she  had  sought  among 

Those  stiffening  corses  strewn  around — 
At  length  that  lov'd  one  she  hath  found, 
In  whom  her  last  fond  hope  was  bound — 
Her  heart's  soul  lord — so  dauntless — young — 
To  whom  alone  her  being  clung! 
Oh  God !  and  thus  to  find  him — lying- 
Dead — Oh!  merciful  Heav'n!  quite  dead! 
Churl — churl !  with  utterance  too  all  fled, 
Nor  yet  one  slenderest  hope  supplying! 
Could  but  one  tender  accent  fall 
Upon  her  vainly  listening  ear, 
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Tliough  worlds  of  ill  the  risk,  oh!  all 

How  proudly  could  she  brave  and  bear! 
The  fount  whence  sprung  her  foregone  tears, 

Alas  !  for  ever  dried  and  wasted, 
B}'^  mightiest,  frenzied  woe,  forbears 

To  soothe  the  heart  that  woe  hath  blasted. 
So  dread,  devouring,  fierce  the  flame 

Which  girds — consumes  her  being — nought 
Of  earthly — heavenly  guise  may  tame 

Its  scathing,  or  the  ruin  wrought 
In  wildering  horror,  scorching  pain 
Within  her  heart — within  her  brain  ; 
And  paramount  reign  fearful  there 
Gaunt  desolation  and  despair ! 

XL. 

Around  that  bleeding  form  she  flung 

Her  feeble  arms,  with  tenderest  care  — 
With  fix'd  gaze  o'er  each  feature  hung, 

In  silent  ecstasy  of  woe, 
Which  ev'ry  fibre  madly  wrung, 

With  uncontroU'd  and  mightiest  throe — 
She  laid  tliat  cleft  and  drooping  head 

Against  her  breast,  so  wildly  throbbing — 
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Nought  save  her  hollow,  tearless  sobbing, 

Gradual  her  ev'ry  life-pulse  robbing, 
Held  converse  with  the  ador'd— the  dead — 
Amid  that  hideous  silence  dread ; 
And  long,  scarce  conscious,  paralyz'd, 

Gaz'd  she,  in  speechless  anguish,  o'er 
That  all  on  earth  her  heart  had  priz'd, 

Which  now  e'en  one  sad  sigh  forbore 
In  recognition  of  that  love, 
Mourning  distractedly  above 
Its  broken  shrine— its  shatter'd  fane— 
Which  never  hope  might  rear  again ! 

XLI. 

"  Oh,  cruel  one!  and  thus  to  die. 
Nor  yield  me  one  departing  sigh — 
One  tender  gaze  of  that  bright  eye 
To  tell  me,  that  thy  Zeila  still 
Liv'd  in  life's  last  and  hngering  thrill  — 
That  one  last  thrill  all-conscious  made 

In  holiest  joy — in  holiest  pride, 
That  thy  lorn,  loving  Afi'ghan  maid 

Her  heart's  deep  truth  had  not  belied, 
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But  came  thine  Iioiir  supreme  to  share, 
Thy  fate—  thy  anguish — thy  despair, 

And  die,  still  loving  by  thy  side! 
Come  Death  !  —  That  tremor!     Oh,  God  !  he  lives- 

Oh!  can  it  be,  that  thy  lov'd  form 

Still,  still  the  living  pulses  warm  ? — 
It  breathes — it  palpitates — revives — 
Kind  Heav'n !  its  death-hour  still  survives  ! 
Blest  Allah  !  o'er  my  bosom's  care, 

What  rapture  hast  thou  thus  bestown— 
What  blissful  greeting  to  the  pray'r, 

So  sadly  wafted  to  thy  throne! 
Yes — yes  he  lives  !  oh  !  lov'd  one,  speak — • 

See,  see  who  o'er  thee  fondly  bends — 
The  sleep  of  those  pale  eyelids  break — 
Thus — thus — and  thus,  o'er  thy  dear  cheek. 

Thy  Zeila's  love  its  message  sends — 
Still,  as  when  first  she  gaz'd  on  thee. 

And  in  supreme  ambition  won  thee 
To  be  her  soul's  idolatry, 

Thy  constant  Zeila  calls  upon  thee!  " 

XLII. 

Oh !  doth  he  hear  that  tender  moan-  - 
That  tremulous— that  caressine,'  tone, 
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With  thousand  sweet  anxieties  rife, 
To  woo  him  back  to  love  and  life? 
A  fearful  shuddering  shakes  his  frame— 
This,  this  at  least  may  life  proclaim- 
Yet  shall  that  fetter'd  tongue  respond 
To  soft  caress  and  plaining  fond  ? 
Oh,  joy!  oh  more  than  bliss  could  hope  — 
Those  weak,  cold  eyelids  gently  ope ; 
And  one  bright-flashing,  ardent  glance 
Bursts  through  their  long  and  night-dark  trance  ; 
For  love,  all  pitying  love,  hatli  lent. 
To  its  eliminating  hour, 
Its  ruling  and  its  magic  pow'r 
To  scorn  e'en  death's  bewilderment ! 
Oil !  in  that  gaze  what  world  of  love— 
What  rapture  in  its  tender  beaming— 
So  pure— so  glorious  fond  its  seeming. 
As  though  despoiled  from  heaven  above — 
And  oh !  that  Heaven,  which  had  been 

So  sadly  and  so  nearly  won, 
Relenting  'mid  such  torturing  scene, 

Now  deign'd  to  hallow — smile  upon 
That  last  look  which  his  love  might  tell, 
Ere  to  the  world  it  bade  farewell— 
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And  oh !  companioning  that  gaze, 

Around  his  lips  a  sweet  smile  plays, 

As  the  faint  murmur,  which  escapes 

Their  livid  confines,  feebly  shapes 

Its  accents  to  one  only  name  :— 

"  My  own— own  Zeila  !"~0h,  then  became 

Fix'd — lustreless  her  Evelyn's  eye, 

Deep  gazing  through  infinity — 

The  ransom'd  spirit  had  upflown. 

And  stood  before  the  Godhead's  throne — 

Had  sought  those  far,  consoling  skies, 

Where  love's  omnipotence  never  dies  ! 

XLIII. 

She  knew  it  not — her  brain  had  reel'd 

That  moment,  when  those  Hps,  unseal'd. 

Had  breath'd  her  name — had  thus  reveal'd. 

E'en  'mid  death's  mantling  agony. 

The  love  that  would  not — could  not — did  not  die  ! 

The  slender  cord  had  snapt  in  twain. 

And  reason  never  woke  aoain  ! 
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And  now  the  Muse  must  bid  adieu 

To  these  dread  scenes  of  woe  and  slaughter - 
Would  that  their  horrors  all  undue, 
Too  fatefuUy — too  sadly  true, 

Such  sombre  theme  had  never  taught  her — 
And  yet  her  last  and  fondest  strains 
Must  linger  o'er  those  fatal  plains — 
Must  o'er  those  mountain-passes  breathe, 
And  strive  each  hideous  death  to  wreathe 
With  tenderest,  love-rife  memories, 
And  truth-recording  eulogies. 
For  ye,  so  late  Britannia's  pride. 
Who  slumber,  scatter'd  far  and  wide— 
Unblest— unbound  by  Christian  grave — 
The  mourn'd— the  lost— the  lov'd— the  brave 
Her  martial  and  unrecreant  sons, 
Whose  forms  putrescent — bleaching  bones 
Pollute — dishonour — foully  ban 
The  passes  of  Affghanistan  ! 
Ye  perish'd  !  As  ye  nobly  fell, 
Your  closing  pangs  insulted  still 
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By  the  Affghan's  wild,  triurnphant  ^'^ell, 

Re-echoing  from  hill  to  hill ; 
The  while  th'  unerring  matchlock  ball, 

Amid  each  'minish'd  phalanx  sent, 
Bade  the  too-frequent  victim  fall 

To  swell  their  unholy  merriment — 
Ye  have  no  graves,  ye  martyr'd  ones  ! 

Ye  moulder  where  ye  nobly  fell — 
No  cerements  wrap  your  bleaching  bones — 

No  gravestone  may  your  brave  deeds  tell — • 
Low  lies  each  headless,  mangl'd  form, 

Unsepulchr'd — unhonour'd  there, 
While  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  storm 

Shrieks  your  wild  requiem  through  the  air ! 
Ye  heard  no  pray'rs  of  anguish 'd  love, 

Fond  mingling  with  your  fleeting  breath — 
Nor  watch'd  one  friendly  form  above 

Your  drear  and  blood-stain'd  bed  of  death — 
Nought  save  wild  tumult  round  ye  stirr'd, 

Out-horroring  each  piercing  moan — 
Nought  save  the  clang  of  steel  ye  heard— 

The  cracking  shot  and  dying  groan ; 
And,  the  dire  conflict  echoing  through, 
The  Affghan  slogan,  "  Allah  Hu  !"— 
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Or^  close  at  baud,  the  demon  howl, 

And  whirring  sweep  of  murd'rous  brand, 
While,  in  each  foeman's  vengeful  scowl, 

Was  read  the  hate  which  nerv'd  his  hand. 
Ye  perish'd,  and  ye  nobly  fell — 

Yet  o'er  the  martyr'd  and  the  brave, 
No  dirge  uprear'd  its  martial  swell — 

Ye  may  not  claim  a  hallow'd  grave! 
In  tangl'd  heaps,  or  widely  scatter'd. 

The  hideous  Goluotha  around  ^" 
All  mutilated,  crush'd,  and  shatter'd, 

Ye  strew  eacli  rock-girt  battle-ground — 
Ye  perish'd — unavcng'd  ye  fell — 

Far  from  the  soil  which  gave  ye  birtli — 
Yet  sleep  ye  deatli's  long  sleep  as  well, 

Thoug-li  slumbVino-  not  in  native  earth — 
Ye  perish'd  battling  to  the  last — 

Dealino^  death's  warrants  blow  for  blow  ; 
Nor  yielding,  'till  with  life  had  pass'd 

The  pow'r  to  scorn  and  face  tlie  foe — 
E'en  then,  triumphant  still  o'er  death, 

In  the  last  struggle  fiercely  clasp'd, 
Full  many  a  stalwart  foeman's  breath 

With  lifeblood  and  fell  hate  outgasp'd— 
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Ye  perish'd,  but  as  Britons  die — 

In  the  wild  tumult  of  the  soul, 
When  each  aspiring  heart  beats  high, 

As  war's  loud  thunders  o'er  it  roll ! 
Ye  perish'd — tears,  ay,  lavish  tears 

Within  your  own  lov'd  land  are  shed — 
And  sorrow's  voice  disconsolate  rears 

Its  mourning  for  the  brave — the  dead — 
For  there  be  those,  so  full  of  woe — 

So  bow'd  beneath  their  sorrowing — 
For  whom  no  comforting  may  flow. 

From  Time's  obliterating  wing. 
How  many  a  gay  and  loving  heart 

Felt  its  life-current  backward  roU'd, 
With  sudden  and  convulsive  start, 

When  the  too-fatal  tale  was  told  ! 
Fled — fled  for  them  the  heart's  repose — 

For  ever  hush'd  their  voice  of  mirth  — 
Henceforth  a  prey  to  those  deep  woes. 

Which  cluster  round  a  ravag'd  hearth — 
Vanish'd  hope's  bright  imaginings — 

No  more  might  joy's  loud  cadence  swell- 
Love's  fairest — fondest  blossomings. 

Oh  !  fell,  when  ye  untimely  fell ! 
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Ye  perisli'd,  but  as  true  hearts  fall — 

Ye  slumber  on  the  battle-plain — 
And  many  a  mourner  long  shall  call 

On  your  beloved  names  in  vain  ! 
Vocal  with  grief,  each  humbler  home 

Tells  the  sad  tale  of  heart-strings  wrung — 
Vocal  with  grief,  each  statelier  dome 

Is  with  funereal  emblems  hung  ! 
Ye  perish'd — Childhood's  orphan  tear 

Must  long,  yet  unavailing  flow — ■ 
And  sorrow's  ravage  bow  and  sear  f 

The  beauty  of  fond  woman's  brow — 
Friendship  and  love  shall  long  bewail, 

With  tender  moan,  and  heart-pang  sore, 
Recording  many  a  bygone  tale 

Of  the  kindred  brave,  who,  alas!  no  more 
May  return  to  mountain,  or  peaceful  vale, 

To  glad  each  home  with  their  olden  lore — 

Peace  to  their  dust  on  that  distant  shore ! 

THE    END. 
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Note  1,  Page  1. 
"O'er  Cabul's  far-fam'd  clustering  vines — '' 

The  orchards  and  vineyards  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
City  of  Cabul,  and  throughout  Affghanistan  generally,  have 
been  celebrated  from   time  immemorial   for  their  great  pro- 
ductiveness, extent,  and  numbers.     The  Valley  of  the  Kohis- 
tan,  or  more  accurately,  the  Koh  Damaun,  or  hill   country  of 
Cabul,  is  chequered  with  innumerable  clusters  of  these  or- 
chards and  vineyards.     The  grapes  of  the   Koh  Damaun  are 
considered   the    finest    in  the  world — one    description,  more 
especially,  far  surpassing  any  other  that  I  have  ever  seen.     It 
is  called  the  "  Hoosainee  Angoor  " — in  colour  either  of  a  deep, 
rich  purplish  red,  or  quite  black.     The  form  of  the  grape  is 
pecidiar,  diifering  from  the  usual  spherical  or  oblong  shape  of 
those    produced    in    the    wine-growing    districts    of  Europe. 
Some  which  I  myself  gathered  during  our  march  upon  the 
"  Maiden  City  "  of  IstalifF,  in  the  Kohistan  of  Cabul, — and 
which  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  force    under  the  late 
gallant  and  lamented  Sir  John  M'Caskill,  on  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1842, — I  am  quite  certain  must  have  measured  up- 
wards of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;    and  these  plucked  in- 
discriminately from  bunches  of  surprising  beauty,  from  two 
feet  to  nearly  a  yard  in  length,  and  of  enormous  weight.    The 
flesh    of  the  grape  is  singularly  crisp  and  firm,    but  of  the 
most    exquisite    flavour    and    sweetness.       Its    form,    as    I 
have  already   mentioned,  is    peculiar ;     being    an    elongated 
cone  with  irregularly  curved  outline — the  surface  of  the  fruit 
being  indented  and  knobby — the  base  usually  one  half  broader 
than  the  apex,  and  so  flattened  as  to  render  it  easy  to  place 
it  in  an  upright  position.     At  the  period  of  which  I  speak, 
the  vineyards  of  the  Kohistan  had  arrived  at  their  greatest 
luxuriance  and  maturity,  and  the  "grape  harvest  "  was   at  its 
lieifjlit.     The  low  hills    which  skirted  the  road  we   were  tra- 
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versing,  were  literally  covered  for  miles  with  prodigious 
quantities  of  the  luscious  fruit,  being  gradually  metamor- 
phosed into  huge  bunches  of  raisins  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  !  The  grapes  of  Zemindawur,  and  the  Candahar  districts, 
and  those  of  the  country  round  Ghuznee,  are  also  greatly  es- 
teemed for  their  flavour,  abundance,  and  size.  But  for  pecu- 
liarity of  flavour  and  unsurpassed  lusciousness,  a  grape,  which 
in  comparison  with  the  "  Hoosainee  Angoor"  of  the  Kohistan 
would  be  as  "  leviathan  to  an  atomy  " — more  particularly 
claimed  my  attention.  I  discovered  quantities  of  this  de- 
scription in  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Rozah,  about  four  miles 
from  Ghuznee,  during  an  excursion  to  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud 
of  Ghuznee,  the  day  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  renowned 
sandal-wood  gates  of  Somnauth,  which  assuredly  could  not 
be  said  to  have  adorned  the  venerated  and  time-honoured 
mausoleum  of  the  monarch  of  the  "  Iron  Mace  '" — the  impla- 
cable Iconoclast  and  scourge  of  Hindostan,  which  was  sub- 
dued and  despoiled  in  ten  consecutive  campaigns,  by  the  con- 
quering and  lawless  hordes  of  the  terrible  Ghuznivide.  The 
bunches  closely  resembled  short,  thick  heads  of  Indian  corn, 
both  in  form  and  colour, — being  of  a  deep  bright  golden, 
speckled  with  minute  brown  spots.  These  grapes  seldom  attain 
a  greater  size  than  the  champaign  currant,  and  have  no  seeds 
whatever — as  to  their  flavour  and  sweetness,  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  in  words,  even  a  remote  idea  of  their  extreme  de- 
liciousness. — Author  s  MS.  Journal. 

Note  2,  Page  1, 
"The  rugged  steeps  of  Behmaroo —  " 

Behmaroo — a  somewhat  precipitous  and  extensive  hill, 
about  four  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Cabul,  and  westward  of 
the  road  leading  to  the  Kohistan.  A  small  village,  situate  at 
the  extremity  of  its  eastern  spur,  bears  the  patronymic  of  the 
hill  above  it.  The  origin  of  the  name,  which  means  literally — 
"  the  husbandless  " — is  preserved  in  one  of  the  very  few  ro- 
mantic legends  current  in  AfTghanistan  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  related,  that  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  a  chief  of 
considerable  distinction  in  Cabul,  was  beloved  by  a  youthful 
and  valiant  Khan  ;  and  the  amiable  beauty  reciprocating  the 
attachment,  they  were  betrothed  according  to  pi-escribed  Aff- 
ghan  forms  and  customs.  Subsequently  she  received  intelli- 
gence that  her  affianced  lover  had  been  slain,  in  battle  with 
some  neighbouring  tribes — whereupon  the  hapless  maiden 
took  the  sad  catastrophe  so  much  to  heart,  that  with  the  most 
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commendable  loyalty  of  affection,  and  grief — very  interesting 
and  truly  romantic — she  pined  away  and  died — a  course  of 
conduct  quite  exploded  from  the  formulae  of  the  Cabul  ladies 
of  the  present  generation.  The  lover,  however,  was  not  slain 
— he  rapidly  recovered  from  his  numerous  wounds,  and  when 
sufficiently  so  to  undertake  the  journey,  hastened  on  the  wings 
of  his  love,  back  to  its  object  and  the  fair  City  of  the  Ab- 
daullees.  On  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  the  adored  one  had 
breathed  her  last — the  earthly  shrine  was  untenanted,  and  the 
beautiful  spirit  had  soared  above.  She  was  buried  upon  the 
Behmaroo  Hill,  and  after  the  usual  ordeals  of  grief  and  dis- 
traction had  been  endured,  he  piously  dix'ected  a  tall,  white 
stone  to  be  placed  above  the  revered  remains,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  his  bereavement  and  his  love.  In  due  course 
of  time  he  also  died,  and,  by  express  desire,  was  laid  to  rest 
by  the  side  of  the  lost  and  loved — when,  singular  to  relate, 
on  the  following  morning,  a  precisely  similar  stone  was,  by 
some  miraculous  agency,  found  to  have  reared  itself  above 
his  grave,  in  close  juxtaposition  with  the  one  which  already 
marked  the  melancholy  spot  beneath  which  his  earthly  heart 
had  been  so  long  entombed.  Tradition  and  supei-stitious 
reverence  also  assign  to  the  Behmaroo  Hill  a  still  higher  order 
of  sanctity  and  interest.  It  is  believed,  that  the  glorified  in- 
carnations of  the  first  four  Imauns,  or  Caliphs,  were  always 
seen  on  Behmaroo,  clothed  in  fire,  and  supervising  the  earlier 
and  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  Sheahs  and  Sunnees. 
Apart  from  the  traditional  interest  with  which  superstition  has 
invested  the  ever- memorable  hill  of  Behmaroo,  a  far  less  ro- 
mantic, and  alas  !  a  tenfold  more  deep  and  painful  notoriety 
attaches  to  it  at  the  present  hour — a  melancholy  interest 
truly — embalmed  in  the  sorrowfvil  and  still  unassuaged  re- 
collections of  the  many  bereaved  homes  of  our  native  shore. — 
Author  s  MS.  Journal. 


Note  3,  Page  1 . 
"the  slopes  of  Seah  Sung" — 
Seah  Sung— a  low  range  of  hillocks,  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  plain  — the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Cantonments,  or  entrenched  camp,  and  which,  by  the  way,  is 
completely  commanded  by  them.  A  branch  of  the  Cabul  river 
winds  through  the  middle  of  this  plain,  which  extends  for  a 
considerable  distance  (northward  from  the  City  of  Cabul)  in 
the  direction  of  the  Koh  Damaun,  or  Kohistan.— /6/rf. 
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Note  4,  Page  '2. 

"From  all  the  bright-leav'd,  fragrant  flow'rs, 
Which  bloom'd  in  Cabul's  thousand  bow'rs  " — 

The  bowers — the  groves — the  gardens  of  Cabul  have  for 
ages  been  renowned  for  their  beauty  and  numbers ;  and  the 
Persian  poets  of  the  olden  time  were  wont  to  dilate  in  the 
most  glowing  and  rapturous  terms  on  the  charms  of  the"  terres- 
trial paradise  of  the  universe  and  its  100,000  gardens."  This 
had  reference  to  the  days  of  its  ancient  magnificence  and 
enlightenment,  that  palmy  era  which  has  passed  away  with 
the  glories  and  prowess  of  its  Emperors,  from  Mahmoud  the 
Ghuznivide  to  the  Ahmed  Shah  of  more  modern  times.  That 
the  valley  of  Cabul  was  famed  for  its  romantic  and  beautiful 
scenery — the  incomparable  luxuriance  and  unparalleled  num- 
bers of  its  gardens,  groves,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  the 
universal  salubrity  of  its  climate,  would  appear  to  be  fully 
substantiated  by  all  Persian  and  Hindoo  traditions.  Ferdousi 
and  Ferishta  are  both  vastly  elaborate  on  the  subject.  At 
the  present  day  the  1 00,000  gardens  have  dwindled  to  a  truly 
discreet  enumeration — such  rational  number  indeed,  as  not 
by  any  means  to  excite  wonderment,  either  with  reference  to 
beauty  or  extent.  I  have,  nevertheless,  seen  several  of  great 
beauty  and  luxuriance.  During  the  spring  and  summer 
seasons  flowers  abound,  and  at  times  the  entire  surface  of  the 
country  is  adorned  with  them.  In  March  and  April,  184'2, 
when  stationed  at  Quettah,  in  the  province  of  Shawl,  and 
throughout  the  subsequent  advance  upon  Candahar^  and  our 
three  months'  occupation  of  that  city  and  the  adjacent  district, 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  extraordinary  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation,  and  the  profusion  of  wild  flowers  scattered 
about  in  every  direction  along  our  line  of  march — tulips — 
poppies — the  anemone — the  blue  corn-flower — orchis — daffo- 
dil— iris,  and  innumerable  others,  in  a  perfectly  wild  and 
uncultivated  state,  sprang  around  us  at  every  step,  in  endless 
variety  of  tint  and  beauty — a  lovely  medley  truly,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  arid  wastes  and  fastnesses  we  had  so  recently 
traversed  and  escaped  from. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  5,  Page  3. 
"And  o'er  the  terrac'd  vineyards  too" — 

Not  only  are  the  valleys  and  uplands  covered  with  orchards 
and  vineyards,  but  the  rugged  sides  of  precipitous  hills  are 
shelved  and  cut  into  long  I'anges  of  terraces  and  overhung  with 
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luxuriant  and  heavily-laden  vines,  from  the  midst  of  which 
sirring  on  all  sides  innumerable  orchard  trees  in  various 
stages  of  growth  and  productiveness — "  Rami  felicia  poma 
ferentes" — the  mulberry — the  "  aloo  baloo/'  or  cherry — the 
apricot — the  peach — nectarine — apple — pear — plum — medlar, 
and — though  last,  not  least  in  numbers — the  quince,  which 
here  (IstalifF)  attains  an  almost  gigantic  size,  and  is  very 
extensively  grown.  This  fruit,  from  its  wonderfully  astrin- 
gent properties,  and  the  beauty  of  the  tint  produced  from  the 
expressed  juice,  is  greatly  prized,  and  enters,  almost  exclu- 
sively, into  the  process  of  tanning  pursued  by  the  Kohistanees, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  skins  of  the  dhoombah  sheep,  which 
are  eventually  manufactured  into  large  cloaks,  called  "^pos- 
teens,"  and  smaller  garments,  much  resembling  in  shape  the 
spencers  which  were  wont  to  comfort  the  goodly  frames  of 
our  forefathers.  These  latter  are  called  "  neemchees,"  and 
are  worn,  as  are  the  posteens  also,  with  the  wool  inside. 
These  garments  form  most  admirable  defences  against  the 
intense  cold,  which  characterizes  the  winters  of  these  moun- 
tainous regions.  They  are  in  general  profusely  ornamented 
with  silk  embroidery,  in  endless  variety  of  design  and  co- 
lour.— MS.  Journal. 

Note  6,  Page  3. 
"Nor  may  the  bul-bul's  pensive  note" — 

The  bul-bul — or  Oriental  nightingale. 

Note  7,  Page  4,  Line  4. 

"  music  made 
By  numberless  and  brawling  rills" — 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  look  upon  the  numerous  minia- 
ture cascades,  leaping  sportively  down  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  rendering  the  air  absolutely  musical  with  their 
gentle  and  silver-toned  murmurs,  as  they  careered  along. — 
Ibid. 

Note  8,  Page  4. 
"  O'er  Cabul's  city  of  renown" — 

The  City  of  Cabul,  according  to  the  Persian  chroniclers, 
was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  beauty  and  magnificence, 
having  been,  if  not  at  all  times  the  seat  of  the  Government, 
still  the  favourite  residence  of  the  mighty  Emperors  of  the 
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East,  and  more  especially  of  the  great  Baber — "  the  good  and 
wise" — whose  mortal  remains,  in  strict  accordance  with  his 
dying  injmictions,  were  translated  from  Agra,  where  he  died, 
to  the  western  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  a  lovely  grove  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
city.  The  spot  had  been  selected  by  himself  expressly  with 
that  object,  and  is  certainly  a  singularly  beautiful  one.  At 
the  present  day,  however,  the  city  boasts  few  indications  of 
its  bygone  grandeur.  It  is  far  from  extensive,  and  consists, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  of  a  mass  of  mud  buildings,  none 
of  which  possess  even  a  remote  pretension  to  beauty,  archi- 
tectural taste,  or  artistic  embellishment. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  9,  Page  4. 

"  the  Musjid  Shahee — 
The  Durbah-Kaneh — Harem  Serai" — 

The  only  buildings  of  any  note  are  the  Musjid  Shahee,  or 
Royal  Mosque,  erected  during  the  reign  of  Alumgeer — the 
Durbah-Kaneh,  or  great  Hall  of  State — the  palace,  built  by 
Dost  Mahommed, — and  the  Harem  Serai,  or  Palace  in  which 
the  late  Shah  Shooja  resided.  All  else  is  an  incongruous  mass 
of  mud  and  timber.  The  tomb  of  Timoor  Shah  is  close 
to  the  Chandoul,  or  Kuzzilbash  quarter  of  the  city  ;  and 
affords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Cabul 
seems  to  have  fallen  away  from  the  palmy  state  of  its  earlier 
history  and  consequence.  The  tomb  has  never  been  com- 
pleted, and  is  nevertheless  tumbling  in  ruins.  It  is  destitute 
of  adornment,  and  conspicuous  alone  for  its  unsightly  and 
forlorn  condition.  Its  stately  dimensions,  however,  speak 
favourably  for  the  original  intentions  of  the  founder.  Con- 
siderable havoc  seems  to  have  been  wrought  upon  its  un- 
plastered  walls  and  cupola  during  the  successive  broils  which 
have  periodically  disturbed  the  peace  of  Cabul.  Shot  and 
shell  have  apparently  extended  little  deference  to  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  kingly  and  the  brave.  Of  the  Emperor  Baber's 
tomb  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  anon. — Ibid. 

Note  10,  Page  4. 
"  Khan  Ali  Merdan's  princely  name" — 

The  Shor  Bazaar  is  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable 
structure  in  Cabul.  It  was  erected  by  the  celebrated  Ali 
Merdan  Khan,  some  time  Governor  of  Candahar,  during  the 
reign  of  Jehangeer.     He  was  a  chief  of  great  power  and  dis- 
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tinction,  and  possessed  of  such  vast  treasures  as  to  have 
excited  the  cupidity  of  his  master,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  his  princely  person,  in 
order  to  divest  it  of  its  capital  embenishment.  To  save  his 
head  and  enormous  riches  from  the  cruelty  and  grasp  of  the 
rapacious  "  Lion  of  the  Sun,"  Ali  Merdan  yielded  up  Candahar 
to  the  Emperor  Jehangeer,  and,  being  received  with  m\ich 
kindness  and  distinction  by  that  monarch,  lived  in  ease  and 
Cjuietude  for  the  remainder  of  a  long  and  honourable  life. 
His  memory  is  perpetuated  in  the  beauties  of  the  Shor  Bazaar 
of  Cabul.  It  is  a  succession  of  four  lofty  arcades,  two  stories 
high,  between  fifty  and  sixty  yards  in  length,  and  seven  or 
eight  in  breadth,  and  separated  by  three  open  intervals,  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  yards  square.  In  the  centre  of  each  of 
these  spaces  is  a  small  tank,  or  basin,  coped  with  white 
marble,  and  supplied  with  a  "jet  d'eau"  for  the  refreshment 
and  delectation  of  the  frequenters  and  occupants  of  the 
Bazaar,  These  roofless  intervals  are  called  chouks,  and 
their  sides  are  occupied  by  a  number  of  small  shops,  built  in 
an  octagonal  form,  as  the  path  leads  round  on  either  side  of 
the  reservoirs,  from  the  extremity  of  one  arcade  to  the  en- 
trance of  another.  At  the  outward  extremities  of  the  first 
and  last  of  these  covered  passages,  are  two  open  spaces  of 
larger  dimensions  than  the  intermediate  ones — these  being 
about  forty  yards  square.  The  arcades  are  all  constructed  of 
brick,  and  in  a  perfectly  straight  line.  The  interiors  are 
somewhat  grotesquely  painted — trees — fruit — animals — and 
"the  human  form  divine"  in  every  possible  phase  of  distor- 
tion— daubing  and  chaotic  grouping  affright  the  fastidious 
"  connoisseur" — purple,  red,  green,  and  yellow  predominating 
on  a  white,  or  rather  whitey-brown  ground — the  clumsy  skill 
of  the  artist  being  lamentably  conspicuous  in  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  the  accessory  contingencies  of  proportion  and  per- 
spective, A  range  of  shops  occupies  the  lower  portion  of 
each  arcade,  and  the  upper  story  is  partitioned  into  small 
apartments,  the  habitations  of  the  venders  of  the  various 
articles  of  merchandise,  of  which  the  Shor  Bazaar  is  the  grand 
emporium.  The  general  effect  is  rather  picturesque  than 
otherwise.  We  had  the  somewhat  questionable  satisfaction 
of  blowing  Tip  and  burning  down  this  Bazaar, — the  peculiar 
pride  and  boast  of  the  Cabulees, — on  the  principle,  I  presume, 
of  a  holocaust  offered  to  the  manes  of  our  slaughtered  coun- 
trymen. To  have  rendered  the  memento  of  our  vengeance 
and  retaliation  quite  complete  and  civilized,  we  ought  as- 
suredly to  have  blown  up  the  Balla  Ilissar  also,  and  thrown 
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in  the  confltigration  of  the  entire  city  by  way  of  an  illumina- 
tion and  jubilee — 

"  Sunt  eerti  denique  fines 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum." — Hor. 

MS.  Journal. 

Note  11,  Page  5. 

"The  Balla  Hissar,  fam'd  afar"— 

The  Balla  Hissar  is  the  name  given  to  that  portion  of  the 
city  which  contains  the  citadel  and  principal  edifices  of  the 
Shah  and  his  Court.  It  is  extensive,  and  surrounded  by  a 
moderately  high  wall,  battlemented  and  bastioned  at  irregular, 
yet  frequent  intervals.  It  is  entered  by  two  gates,  situate  at 
its  eastern  and  western  extremities,  styled  respectively  the 
Shor  Gate  and  Peshawuree  Gate.  It  possesses  others,  which 
are  apparently  not  used.  There  is  also  a  broad  ditch,  wet 
only  on  the  face  opposite  to  the  city,  and  continued  on  either 
side,  until  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  abruptness  of  the 
high  and  rugged  hill  upon  which  the  upper  citadel  is  con- 
structed. This  constitutes  a  fortress  in  itself,  being  separated 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  Balla  Hissar  by  a  regular  fortifi- 
cation, possessing  gateway,  bastions,  and  ramparts,  crumbling 
in  irretrievable  ruin.  The  view  from  this  portion  of  the 
Balla  Hissar  is  very  imposing. — Ibid. 

Note  12,  Page  5. 

"  Seek  Kaja  Suffa's  westward  height" — 

Kaja  Sulfa  is  the  name  given  to  a  cemetery  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  mountain  to  the  westward  of  the  Balla  Hissar,  and 
from  whence  an  interesting  view  of  the  city  is  obtained. — 
Ibid. 

Notes  13 — 14,  Page  5. 

"  The  humble  and  unhonour'd  mound — 

*  *  *  *  ^  * 

This  '  City  of  the  Silent '  springs"— 

The  Aifghans  generally  select  commanding  situations  for 
their  cemeteries.  The  natural  ledges,  which  may  occur  along 
the  slope  of  a  mountain,  are  considered  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  purposes  of  sepulture.  If  not  of  sufficiently  commo- 
dious dimensions,  they  are  rendered  so  by  artificial  means, 
and  converted  into  terraces,  which  in  due  time  become  popu- 
lous with  "  lofty  tomb  and  humble  mound."     Mahommedans 
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of  all  sects  hold  iii  especial  veneration  their  "  Cities  of  the 
Silent,"  as  they  are  very  poetically  designated.  A  profusion 
of  flowers  and  shruhs  is  always  to  be  found  growing  amid  the 
tombs  and  graves,  and  which  are  tended  with  a  scrupulous 
care  and  piety,  and  regularly  watered. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  15,  Page  6,  Line  5. 
"Around  each  sculptur'd,  tnrban'd  head" — 

Mahommedan  superstition  invariably  peoples  their  "  Khub- 
buristans,"  or  graveyards,  with  the  ghosts  of  the  departed, 
who,  it  is  supposed,  although  invisible  to  mortal  gaze,  perform 
strict  and  silent  vigil,  each  at  the  head  of  his  or  her  own 
grave,  and  enjoy  the  grateful  fragrance  of  the  floral  chaplets 
suspended  upon  their  tombs ;  or  the  odorous  fumes  of  the 
incense  burned  and  wafted  above  them  by  the  pious  hands  of 
surviving  relatives  or  friends.  Among  the  Alfghans  this 
superstition,  and  its  accessory  observances,  prevail  in  an 
especial  degree,  and  afford  a  very  sti-iking  and  pleasing  evi- 
dence, that  the  rugged  and  otherwise  semi-barbarian  Affghan 
conceives  the  grave  to  enshrine  more  gratefully  memorable 
objects  of  his  regard,  than  are  possibly  dreamt  of  in  the  more 
mundane,  and  less  congenial  philosophy  of  his  every-day 
existence. — Ibid. 

Note  16,  Page  6.  /)       ■     /  . 

"The  village  roofs  of  Beni-sher"—      '^^^      ^"^'"' 

Beni-sher  is  the  name  of  a  village  situated  on  the  skirts  of 
a  swamp,  a  short  distance  below  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Balla  Hissar.  There  is  a  small  and  picturesque  cemetery  near 
it,  and  some  gardens  and  orchards,  or  groves  lie  scattered 
round  it. — Ibid. 

Note  17,  Page  7- 
"  While  round  the  embattl'd  hills  are  bending" 

The  City  of  Cabul  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  hill  of 
considerable  altitude,  which  bends  round  it  in  a  semicircular 
form  from  S.E.  to  S.W.,  until  cleft  by  the  pass  which  leads 
to  the  "  Chahar  Deh,"  or  four  villages,  and  the  plain  of  Killa- 
Kazee.  This  hill  and  the  one  opposite  form  the  pass.  They 
are  both  crowned  with  a  strong  wall,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  a  certain  Koja  Safhr.  This  fortified  wall  is  carried  directly 
up  the  face  of  either  hill,  and  continued  downward  towards 
the  S.E.,  until  it  joins  the  Balla  Uiasar.— Ibid. 
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Note  18,  Page  8. 
"  And  mark  each  strong  and  feudal  hold" — 

In  Affghanistan  every  man's  house  is  his  castle.  The  entire 
country  abounds  with  innumerable  square  forts,  with  rounded 
bastions  at  the  angles,  which  are  inhabited,  generally  speak- 
ing, by  the  immediate  retainers  of  the  chief,  and  the  members 
of  his  family.  Their  appearance  among  the  groves  and  or- 
chards, with  which  they  are  not  iinfrequently  surrounded,  is 
picturesque  and  pleasing  in  an  eminent  degree. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  19,  Page  S. 
"  Where  the  ill-famed  cantonment  lies  !" — 

The  cantonment,  or  fortified  lines.  "  The  credit  of  having 
selected  a  site  for  the  cantonments,  or  controlled  the  execu- 
tion of  its  works,  is  not  a  distinction  now  likely  to  be  claimed 
exclusively  by  any  one." — Eyres  Rough  Notes. 

"  An  extraordinary  and  injudicious  military  position." — 
Ibid. 

"  In  defiance,  however,  of  rule  and  precedent,  the  position 
eventually  fixed  upon  for  our  magazine  and  cantonment  was 
a  piece  of  low,  swampy  ground,  commanded  on  all  sides  by 
hills  and  forts.  It  consisted  of  a  low  rampart,  and  a  narrow 
ditch  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  thrown  up  along  the 
line  of  the  Kohistan  road,  1000  yards  long  and  600  broad, 
with  round  flanking  bastions  at  each  corner,  every  one  of 
which  was  commanded  by  some  fort  or  hill." — Ibid. 

"  Almost  all  the  calamities  that  befel  our  ill-starred  force 
may  be  traced  more  or  less  to  the  defects  of  our  position ; 
and  our  cantonment  at  Cabul,  whether  we  look  to  its  situa- 
tion or  its  construction,  must  ever  be  spoken  of  as  a  disgrace 
to  our  military  skill  and  judgment." — Ibid. 

Note  20,  Page  10. 

"  Round  Eaber's  regal  tomb" — 

The  Emperor  Baber's  tomb  is  close  to  the  city,  just 
within  the  plain  of  Chahar  Deh ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
garden,  planted  with  an  infinite  number  of  trees,  principally 
cheenars  and  aspens,  which  are  seen  from  a  great  distance, 
and  form  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape,  as  viewed 
from  the  plain  of  Killa-Kazee. — MS.  Journal. 
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Note  21,  Page  l^. 

"  Where  Himalayah's  summits  rise" — 

The  Hindoo  Koosh,  or  Indian  Caucasvis,  forms  the  western 
spur  of  the  great  Himalayan  range,  and  stretches  across  the 
northern  portion  of  Affghanistan.  The  ridge  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  22  and  24,  Page  13. 
"  Though   'Allah   Hu  Ackbar'   invites"— 

"  The  call  of  the  Muezzin,  a  religious  functionary,  '  Allah 
Hu  Ackbar' — God  is  most  great  —  from  the  tops  of  the 
minarets,  has  a  solemn  and  pleasing  sound.  It  is  repeated 
till  it  may  be  .supposed  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  all  the 
faithful.  When  it  is  heard,  the  people  repair  to  the  mosques, 
or  withdraw  to  prayer." — Elphinstone  s  Account  of  Cabul. 

Note  23,  Page  13. 

"  From  Sehr's  awakening  matin  prime 
To  Kooftun's  twilight  evening  chime" — 

"  Sehr  "  is  the  beginning  of  the  day — a  little  before  the 
commencement  of  the  morning  twilight.     This  is  the  hour  of  ,-/   ^ 

the  first  prayers.     "  Kooftun"  is  the  hour  of  the  last  prayers    ^^^t^J. 
at  the  end  of  the   evening   twilight.     According  to  Elphin-  *^'' 

stone,  the  Affghan  partitions  of  the  day  and  prayers  are  as 
follows: — 

"Sehr"  —  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  hour  of  first 
prayers. 

"  Aftaub  Beraumud  "  —  sunrise. 

"  Chausht  "  —  or  luncheon  time — about  eleven  o'clock. 

"  Neemroz"  —  midday  or  noon — the  short  period  between 
"Chausht"  and  "  AwuUee  Pesheen,"  or  "  Zohr,"  an  hour  of 
prayer,  and  marked  by  the  first  inclination  of  the  shadow 
towards  the  east. 

"  Ankiree  Pesheen"  — 'the  next  time  of  prayer,  about  four 
o'clock,  when  a  man's  shadow  is  as  long  as  himself. 

"  Asr,"  or  "  Deeger" — an  hour  of  prayer  about  five  o'clock. 

"  Shaum  "  —  another  hour  of  prayer,  soon  after  sunset. 

"  Kooftun  "  —  the  last  prayer  at  the  end  of  twilight. 

"  Tublee  Sebum" — the  third  drum,  is  the  last  time  the 
King's  band  plays,  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock." 

2  B 
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Note  25,  Page  13. 

"  Why  doth  the  stalwart  Barukzye" — 

The  Barukzyes  are  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  section 
of  the  great  Dooraunee  race.  The  Suddoozyes  are  next  to 
them  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the  hereditary  succession  to 
the  monarchy  is  preserved  in  their  division  or  clan.  The  late 
Shah  Shooja  was  the  chief  of  the  Suddoozyes,  and  Dost  Ma- 
hommed,  the  leader  and  chief  representative  of  the  Barukzyes. 
There  are  also  Populzyes,  Noorzyes,  Alikozyes,  Ishakzyes, 
and  Barmizyes — all  classed  under  the  distinguishing  appel- 
lation of  Dooraunees.  The  term  Dooraunee  is  derived  from 
"  Door,"  a  pearl — "  Dooree-dooraun,"  which  is  the  legend  or 
motto  of  Shah  Shooja's  family,  meaning  "  the  pearl  of  pearls." 
The  name  is  conjectured  to  have  originated  in  the  Affghans 
being  accustomed  to  wear  a  pearl  in  one  of  their  ears.  The 
monarchy  of  the  Suddoozyes,  or  that  of  Shah  Shooja's  an- 
cestors, commenced  with  Ahmed  Khan,  an  AfFghan  officer  of 
the  first  rank  and  distinction  under  Nadir  Shah.  Upon  the 
assassination  of  that  celebrated  conqueror,  Abdoollah  Ahmed 
Khan  proclaimed  himself  King  of  the  Affghans,  under  the 
title  of  Ahmed  Shah,  and  the  chiefs  and  people  of  the  different 
provinces  readily  settled  under  the  dominion  of  a  man,  equally 
distinguished  for  his  energy  and  enterprise,  as  for  his  valour 
and  pre-eminence  as  a  leader. — MS.  Journal, 

Note  26,  Page  14. 
"The  hated,  false,  and  Suddoozye  brood" — 
The  feud  between  the  Suddoozye  and  Barukzye  clans 
originated  in  the  brutal  assassinations  of  the  celebrated 
Pyndah  Khan,  Barukzye,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  no  less 
renowned  Futteh  Khan,  during  the  sovereignty,  and  by  the 
orders,  of  Shah  Zeman,  the  brother  of  Shah  Shooja,  and  head 
of  the  Suddoozye  tribe. — Ibid. 

Note  27,  Page  14. 
"  Oh  !  thou.  Shah  Shooja — puppet  King" — 

Shah  Shooja-ool-Moolk  was  the  son  of  Timoor  Shah,  and 
full  brother  to  Shah  Zemaun,  Timoor  Shah's  eldest  son  and 
successor  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dooraunee  Empire.  His 
life  is  replete  with  remarkable  adventures,  and  circumstances 
of  peculiar  incongruity.  Whether,  in  his  persevering  attempts 
to  establish  himself  on  the  throne  of  Cabul,  to  which  he 
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possessed  an  undoubted  and  legitimate  claim,  as  the  grandson 
of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Suddoozye  dynasty — 
whether,  in  his  partial  and  desultory  tenure  of  the  monarchy, 
during  the  endless  broils  and  struggles  of  the  rival  factions 
which  sprang  up  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Shah  Timour,  in 
1793,  or  in  the  questionable  part  he  took  in  the  Government, 
from  the  period  of  his  restoration  by  the  British  to  his  death, 
— no  monarch  has  ever  experienced  more  serious  reverses 
and  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  nor  can  his  charecter,  although 
eulogized  by  some,  be  said  to  have  differed  much  from  that  of 
his  predecessors,  partaking  as  it  did,  and  of  necessity,  of  all 
those  peculiar  features  of  ferocity  and  violence,  which  the 
temper  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  people  which  he  was  called  upon  to  govern  and  restrain, 
exhibited  in  so  marked  a  degree.  For  a  long  time  previous  to 
the  Cabul  insurrection,  Shah  Shooja  is  said  to  have  greatly 
tyrannized  over  the  people,  and  to  have  been  guilty  of  frequent 
enormities  and  excesses,  which  he  perpetrated  with  unre- 
strained impunity,  invariably  relying  on  the  presence  of  the 
British  force  to  subdue  any  popular  clamour,  or  resistance  to 
his  oppressive  edicts ;  and  it  being,  moreover,  the  received 
and  avowed  opinion  of  the  enemies  of  his  tribe  and  Govern- 
ment, that  British  influence  encouraged,  and  British  gold 
maintained,  his  abuse  of  power,  the  rebellious  Affghans  made 
this  their  plea  for  concerting  and  carrying  out  the  formidable 
insurrection,  which  eventually  proved  so  fatally  disastrous  to 
our  brave,  betrayed,  and  ill-fated  army. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  -28,  Page  14. 

"  Thou  !  false  alike  to  friend  and  foe" — 

"  Captain  Conolly  had  obtained  convincing  proof  that  Shah 
Shooja  originated  the  rebellion  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of 
Burnes,  whom  he  detested,  and  of  several  chiefs  whom  he 
hoped  to  see  fall  a  sacrifice  to  our  vengeance,  little  antici- 
pating the  ruinous  results  to  himself  and  to  us."  —  Eyre's 
Journal. 

Note  29,  Page  15. 

"  Full  soon,  one  vengeful  Affghan  knife" — 

"  We  heard  of  the  murder  of  Shah  Shooja  by  the  hand  of 
Shooja  Dowla,  eldest  son  of  Nuwab  Zeman  Khan,  who  shot 
the  unfortunate  old  King  with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  as  they 
were  proceeding  together  to  the  royal  camp  at  Seah  Sung." — 
Ibid. 
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Note  30,  Page  15. 

"  What  though  the  striker  bear  thy  name  ?" — 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Shah  Shooja  was  present  at  the 
birth  of  his  murderer,  to  whom  he  gave  his  own  name  on  the 
occasion." — Eyres  Journal. 

Note  31,  Page  15. 

"  Oh!  evil  and  misguided  hour  " — 

The  policy  of  our  interference  in  the  affairs  of  AiFghanistan, 
and  the  somewhat  undue  displacement  of  the  then  popular 
ruler  of  the  country,  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Shah  Shooja,  has 
been  largely  canvassed  and  not  a  little  reprobated.  Ulterior 
events  ought,  assuredly,  to  set  the  question  at  rest ;  inasmuch 
as  the  puppet,  whom  we  placed  upon  the  musnud,  was  ulti- 
mately proved  to  have  planned  and  connived  at  a  system  of 
unparalleled  duplicity  towards  us,  which,  in  the  end,  accom- 
plished his  own  downfal  and  assassination — the  total  ex- 
tinction of  our  influence,  and  the  eventual  and  wholesale 
destruction  of  17,000  British  subjects.  — /6/c?. 

Note  32,  Page  16. 
"  With  expectant  hearts  they  yearn  " — 

"  Some  time  previous  to  any  overt  acts  of  rebellion,  the 
always  strong  and  ill-repressed  personal  dislike  of  the  AfF- 
ghans  towards  Europeans — their  impatience  and  opposition  to 
the  Shah's  rule,  and  their  avowed  anxiety  for  the  restoration 
of  Dost  Mahommed  to  the  chief  power — had  been  manifested 
in  a  more  than  usually  open  manner  in  and  about  Cabul, 
more  especially  by  the  armed  retainers  of  the  different  men  of 
consequence  in  Cabul  itself." — Eyre's  Journal. 

Ameer  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  the  present  ruler  of  Cabul, 
was  at  all  times  much  more  popular  than  the  legitimate  sove- 
reign, Shah  Shooja-ool-Moolk.  Possessing  the  undivided 
confidence  and  svipport  of  his  own  tribe,  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  the  Barukzyes,  although  one  of  the  juniors 
of  twenty-one  brothers,  the  elder  of  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Vizier,  Futteh  Khan.  The  blood-feud  between  the  Suddoo- 
zyes  and  Barukzyes  originated  with  the  barbarous  murder  of 
the  head  of  the  Barukzye  tribe,  at  the  instigation  or  order  of 
Shah  Zemaun,  the  brother  of  Shah  Shooja.  The  name  of  this 
nobleman  was  Sir  Uffraz  Pyndah  Khan  Barukzye,  and  father  of 
Futteh  Khan,  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  and  nineteen  other  sons. 
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who  are  considered  by  the  AfFghans  to  be  of  sufficiently  high 
descent,  and  to  possess  an  equal  claim  to  nobility  and  import- 
ance, with  the  Suddoozye  tribe,  from  which  the  Dooraunee 
monarch  is  invariably  chosen.  This  royal  precedence  gives 
the  Suddoozye  tribe  a  political  superiority.  The  accession  of 
Dost  Mahommed  to  the  throne  of  Cabul,  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  legitimate  branch,  took  place  in  IS24.  The  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  were  unanimous  in  their  approval  of 
this  selection  of  a  ruler,  whose  abilities  for  government  were 
undoubted — abilities,  however,  which  could  only  be  approved 
by  such  semi  "barbarian  subjects  as  he  was  called  upon  to 
restrain  and  govern,  by  a  system  of  the  most  uncompromising 
severity,  firmness,  violence,  and  barbarity.  The  conflicting 
elements  of  Affghan  misrule,  so  constantly  furnished  by  the 
wild,  refractory,  and  individualized  sympathies  and  interests 
of  the  feudal  chiefs,  received  under  the  Dost's  administration 
a  salutary  and  decisive  check,  which  in  a  great  measure  im- 
proved the  social  condition  and  interests  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  and  thence  sprang  much  of  that  popularity  which 
the  Dost,  as  a  ruler,  enjoyed  throughout  AfTghanistan. — MS. 
Journal. 


Note  33,  Page  16. 

"The  pray'r  prescrib'd  for  sovereign's  weal  " — 

The  "  Kutbah,"  or  prayer  for  the  King  "  de  facto" — is 
strictly  enjoined  by  the  Koran,  but,  as  the  text  explains,  not 
very  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  pragmatical  AlFghans. — Ibid. 

Note  34,  Page  I7. 

"  The  astute  Ameenoollah  Khan — 
The  chief  of  Loghur's  fertile  plain  " — 

"  Ameenoollah  Khan,  the  Chief  of  Loghur,  was  the  son  of  a 
camel-driver  ;  but  by  dint  of  his  talents,  bravery,  and  cun- 
ning, rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the 
country.  The  late  Ameer  Dost  Mahommed  Khan  feared  and 
suspected  him  so  much  as  to  forbid  him  to  enter  Cabul.  He 
w  as  reputed  to  be  very  wealthy — worth  eighteen  lacs  of  ru- 
pees (£180,000).  He  possessed  the  whole  of  the  Loghur 
valley,  and  could  bring  10,000  men  into  the  field.  Amee- 
noollah Khan  was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  rebellion,  and 
of  the  murder  of  bir  Alexander  Burnes." — Eyres  Rough  Notes. 
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Note  35,  Page  18. 

"  Re-echo  wide  and  far  " — 

The  Nagura  is  a  kind  of  large  drum  which  is  beaten  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  as  a  signal  for  the  gathering  together  of  a 
chief's  retainers,  when  any  warlike  enterprise  is  about  to  be 
undertaken.  The  sound  is  heard  at  a  great  distance. — MS. 
Journal. 

Note  36,  Page  19. 

"  The  Tublee  Sehum's  note  is  dumb" — 

"TheTublee  Sehum,"  or  the  '^  third  drum,"  is  the  last 
time  the  King's  band  plays,  about  half-past  eleven  at  night, — 
Ibid. 

Note  37,  Page  19. 

"  With  quicken'd  pace  and  iron  ring  " — 

The  boots  worn  by  the  chiefs  and  persons  of  distinction, 
when  travelling,  or  at  times  of  martial  enterprise  or  excite- 
ment, are  generally  heavily  shod  with  iron — hence  the  allu- 
sion in  the  text. — Ibid. 

Note  38,  Page  20. 

"  The  secret  Jeergha's  schemes  to  share  " — 

The  Jeergha  is  the  term  applied  to  the  Council  of  Chiefs, 
when  met  to  deliberate  secretly,  or  otherwise,  any  measures  of 
moment  or  unusual  importance. — Ibid. 

Note  39,  Page  20. 

"  And  Mahomet's  prophetic  name  " — 

An  AflFghan,  or  indeed  Mahommedans  generally,  rarely  en- 
ter upon  any  enterprise  of  a  hazardous  nature,  or  even  the 
common-place  duties  of  every-day  life,  without  invoking  the 
name  and  supervision  of  their  great  Prophet. — Ibid. 

Note  40,  Page  21. 

"Resented  by  the  assassin's  knife  " — 

That  which  all  civilized  beings  would  unequivocally  term 
deliberate  assassination,  is  viewed  by  the  Affghans  merely  as 
a  recognised  act  of  legitimate  retaliation,  or  a  just,  expedi- 
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tious,  and  laudable  means  of  gratifying  their  hereditary  thirst 
of  retributive  vengeance  and  blood. — MS.  Journal. 


Note  41,  Page  22. 
"  From  the  dread  Ghoollee  Beabaun  " — 

"  The  Ghoolee,  or  Spirit  of  the  Waste,  is  believed  by  the  Aff- 
ghans  to  inhabit  each  of  the  numerous  solitudes  in  the  moun- 
tains and  deserts.  This  lonely  demon  is  represented  as  a  gi- 
gantic and  frightful  spectre,  who  devours  any  passenger  whom 
chance  may  bring  within  his  haunts." — Elphinstone. 


Note  42,  Page  22. 
"  Of  Khyber  and  Damaun" — 

The  Khyber  Pass  extends  on  the  right  of  the  Cabul  river, 
between  Peshawur  and  Jellallabad,  and  is  formed  by  the  nume- 
rous ranges  of  mountains  which  issue  from  the  "  Suffaed 
Koh,"  or  the  White  Mountain,  so  called  from  its  diadem  of 
eternal  snow. 

The  Damaun  district  and  its  ranges  of  mountains  lie  to  the 
south  of  Khyber,  in  the  direction  of  Bunnoo. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  43,  Page  22. 
"  Cabul's  fair  city  and  Iraun  " — 

Between  Iraun,  or  Persia,  and  the  cities  of  Candahar  and 
Cabul,  there  are  numerous  very  extensive  deserts,  which  are 
traversed  by  all  the  Cafilas  coming  from  the  westward.  The 
total  absence  of  water,  herbage,  or  shelter  from  the  fierce  rays 
of  the  sun  renders  the  journey  across  these  almost  inter- 
minable sands  one  of  the  greatest  danger,  toil,  and  suffering, 
especially  during  the  prevalence  of  the  simoom,  or  hot-blast  of 
the  desert. — Ibid. 

Note  44,  Page  22. 
"  'Mid  the  mirage's  treach'rous  tides," 

The  Ghoollee  Beabaun  is  considered  the  impersonation  of 
the  mirage  in  the  desert — and  "  wild  as  the  demons  of  the 
waste"  is  a  favourite  adage  among  the  Affghans,  and  singu- 
larly applicable  to  that  race  in  particular.  -/i«/. 
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Note  45,  Page  23. 

"  While  '  Ai  Shawash'  incessant  greets" — 

"Ai  Shawash,"  or  "  Shabash,"  (literally  Bravo!)  is  the 
usual  expression  ot  admiration  or  approval,  whether  of  par- 
lance or  action. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  46,  Page  23. 

"  For  all  the  nobles  muster'd  there — 

****** 

And  sirdars  of  less  haught  degree" — 

To  fully  enumerate  the  chiefs  who  were  hostile  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  British,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  would  be  to 
furnish  a  list  of  the  entire  nobility  of  the  country.  The  spirit 
of  hatred  was  universal,  although  in  some  instances,  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  was  not  ojjenly  avowed.  The 
meshes  of  treachery  were  woven  silently,  yet  surely,  round  our 
devoted  countrymen,  until  there  remained  neither  means  nor 
hope  of  escape  from  the  merciless  and  overwhelming  calamity 
which  destroyed  them. 

The  two  great  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were  Ameenoollah 
Khan,  the  chief  of  Loghur ;  and  Abdoollah  Khan,  Achukzye, 
a  chief  of  great  influence,  and  possessing  a  large  portion  of  the 
Pisheen  valley.  The  chief  conspirators  may  be  thus  enume- 
rated:— Ameenoollah  Khan,  Loghuree.  This  chief  had  been 
previously  considered  one  of  the  stanchest  friends  of  the 
existing  Government,  and  such  was  the  confidence  placed  in 
him  by  the  Wuzeer,  that  he  had  selected  him  to  take  charge 
of  Humza  Khan,  the  lately  superseded  Governor  of  the 
Ghilzyes,  as  a  prisoner  to  Ghuznee.  He  eventually  became 
conspicuous  as  one  of  our  most  inveterate  enemies. 

Abdoollah  Khan,  Achukzye.  It  is  related  of  this  monster, 
that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  elder  brother,  who  stood  be- 
tween him  and  the  inheritance,  he  caused  him  to  be  seized 
and  buried  up  to  the  chin  in  the  earth.  A  rope  was  then 
fastened  round  his  neck,  and  to  the  end  of  it  was  haltered  a 
wild  horse  ;  the  animal  was  then  driven  round  in  a  circle,  until 
the  unhappy  victim's  head  was  twisted  from  his  shoulders. 

Moollah  Shikor — the  chief  priest  of  the  city. 

Nawaub  Zemavui  — a  son  of  an  elder  brother  of  Dost 
Mahommed.  The  insurgent  chiefs  subsequently  set  him  up  as 
King.  They  went  to  the  mosque  and  read  the  "  fathah,"  or 
prayer  for  the  reigning  monarch.  He  also  struck  coin  in  his 
own  name. 

Meer    Musjeedec  — a     Kohistance     chief,    who    eventually 
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raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Nijrow  and  Lughmanee, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  well- organized  party,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  expelling  the  Feringees,  and  overturning 
the  existing  Government. 

Sund  Gholam  Moyen-ood-deen — a  distinguished  partisan 
in  the  service  of  the  rebels. 

Osnian  Khan,  Barukzye  — the  principal  chief  in  th  Ko- 
histan,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  a  favourable  bearing 
towards  us.     Nephew  of  Dost  Mahommed. 

Mahommed  Khan,  Barukzye,  commonly  called  Naib 
Ameer. 

Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  Ghilzye — the  most  implacable  of 
all  the  foes  of  the  British,  and  who  exercised  at  all  times  a 
vast  and  most  baneful  influence  over  the  chiefs  generally,  and 
his  son-in-law,  Mahommed  Ackbar,  in  particular. 

Humza  Khan,  Ghilzye— at  one  time  governor  or  viceroy 
of  the  Eastern  Ghilzyes.  He  had  gone  forth  under  pretence 
of  bringing  back  the  chiefs  to  their  allegiance  3  on  his  return, 
however,  the  treacherous  nature  of  his  proceedings  having 
been  discovered,  he  was  placed  in  confinement  by  Shah 
Shooja.     He  had  been  suspected  long  previously. 

Khooda  Bux  Khan,  Ghilzye  — a  chieftain  of  some  note, 
and  adherent  of  Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  Ghilzye.  One  of 
the  chiefs  present  at  the  conference  and  assassination  of  Sir 
William  Macnaghten. 

Atta  Mahommed  Khan,  Ghilzye  — another  of  Mahommed 
Shah  Khan's  principal  adherents. 

Juayut  Oolool  Khan,  Populzye  — a  chief  of  note,  but  of  no 
great  personal  influence. 

Sultan  Jan,  Barukzye  — brother-in-law  of  Mahommed 
Ackbar  Khan.     A  most  fierce  and  truculent  character. 

Khan  Shireen  Khan,  Kuzzilbash.  This  chief  was  the  head 
of  the  Kuzzilbashes,  and  the  only  chief  of  note  favourable  to 
the  British.  His  influence  was  very  great.  Into  whichever 
scale  he  threw  the  weight  of  his  adhesion  it  was  sure  to  pre- 
ponderate. 

NusseerooUah  Khan,  brother  of  Niiwab  Zeman  Khan,  and 
one  of  the  chief  Barukzyes. 

Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  Ghilzye  — another  adherent  of 
Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  and  present  at  the  conference  and 
assassination  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten  and  Captain  Trevor. 

Shnmshoodeen  Khan -a  Barukzye  chief,  and  nephew  of 
Dost  Mahommed.  He  is  said  to  have  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  .Turn rood,  when  Hurry  Sing,  the  Seik 
general,  was  defeated  and  killed. 
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Jubbar  Khan,  Barukzye — a  brother  of  Dost  Mahommed, 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  of  CabuL  He  will  be 
more  particularly  mentioned  hereafter. 

Kojah  Meer,  of  Behmaroo— the  son  of  Ishmatoollah— the 
Akoonzada,  or  chief  moollah  of  Candahar,  who  was  to  have 
accompanied  Sir  William  Macnaghten  to  Bombay.  Kojah 
Meer  was  also  son-in-law  of  Meer  Musjeedi,  the  head  of  the 
Kohistan  insurrection. 

Taj  Mahommed,  Barukzye,  styled  the  Bucha  Meerwyse — 
son  of  Gholaum  Mahommed,  the  high  priest  of  Cabul,  whose 
family  were  the  hereditary  Wuzeers  of  the  country. 

Zoolficar  Khan,  Barukzye — Naib  of  the  province  of  Ba- 
mean. 

Sultan  Khan,  Barukzye— a  half  brother  of  Mahommed 
Ackbar. 

Abdool  Rahim  Khan,  Barukzye,  brother-in  law  of  Ab- 
doollah  Khan,  Atchukzye.  This  chief,  I  believe,  commanded 
the  AfFghan  troops  in  the  first  action  on  Behmaroo,  and  was 
the  chief  killed  in  single  combat  by  Captain  Anderson  on 
that  occasion. 

Azad  Khan — one  of  the  chiefs  implicated  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Sir  W.  Macnaghten. 

Shah  Razee  Khan,  Barukzye— the  father  of  Gholaum 
Moyenoodeen.  He  commanded  the  troops  at  Behmaroo  on 
the  occasion  of  the  disastrous  defeat  and  slaughter  of  our 
troops,  when  Abdoollah  Khan  Atchukzye  was  killed,  as  had 
been  his  two  sons,  and  Ameenoollah  Khan's  two  sons  pre- 
viously, at  the  same  place. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
journals  of  Lady  Sale  and  Lieut.  Eyre. 

Note  47,  Page  24. 

"  And  never  since  the  race  of  Ghore  " — 

Ghore,  a  district  east  of  Herat,  from  whence  emanated  a 
dynasty  which  for  two  or  three  centuries  ruled  over  the  desti- 
nies of  Affghanistan. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  48,  Page  24. 

"  By  deed  of  regicide  renown" — 

The  summary  inflictions  of  strangulation,  poison,  or  the 
dagger  upon  unpopular  sovereigns  are  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  Mahommedan  dynasties  as  almost  every-day  occurrences, 
and  rather  legitimate  than  otherwise. — Ibid. 
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Note  49,  Page  25. 

"For  the  accurs'd  Feringee's  gold" — 

The  "Feringee's"  or  "  infidel  foreigner's"  gold  was  con- 
sidered by  the  malcontent  AfFghans  to  exercise  more  than  the 
usually  seductive  properties  of  that  all-powerful  ore,  in  regard 
to  the  existing  state  of  things  :  their  own  peculiarities  of  dis- 
position being,  at  all  times,  more  alive  and  subservient  to 
motives  of  a  sordid  nature,  than  any  which  could  result  from 
an  anxiety  to  maintain  order  and  a  due  respect  for  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  50,  Page  25. 

"  The  recreant  daughters  of  our  land" — 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  contempt  evinced  by  great 
numbers  of  the  AfFghan  dames  for  the  strict  observance  of  the 
purdah,  or,  in  other  words,  seeking  the  converse  and  society 
of  the  Europeans,  formed  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  their 
discontent  and  hatred  towards  us,  and  a  powerful  incentive 
towards  the  formation  of  those  secret  conspiracies  which 
eventuated  in  a  general  outburst  of  vengeance  and  rebellion. 
It  is  notorious,  that  a  functionary  in  one  of  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  the  British  councils  became  the  object  of  an  immense 
amount  of  suspicion,  distrust,  and  detestation,  from  his  sup- 
posed intimacy  with  the  precincts  and  fair  occupants  of  some 
of  the  Affghaa  harems.  However  unjust  this  supposition 
may  have  been,  as  regards  the  person  in  question,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  abundant  opportunity  was  constantly  afforded 
for  adventure  of  the  class  alluded  to. — Ibid. 

Note  51,  Page  25. 

"  The  laced  Rhoobundees,  cast  aside" — 

The  Rhoobundee,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  veil  or  covering 
for  the  face,  to  shield  it  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  whenever  the 
Affghan  lady  may  have  occasion  to  go  abroad  in  the  streets, 
or  other  places  of  public  resort.  It  is  generally  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  piece  of  fine  long-cloth,  which  is  bound  round 
the  head  and  fastened  at  the  back  by  a  clasp,  jewelled  and 
ornamented  according  to  the  position  and  means  of  the 
wearer.  That  portion  which  immediately  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  is  furnished  with  a  lace-like  piece  of  open 
work,  through  which  the  imprisoned  eyes  catch  their  unfre- 
quent  glimpses  of  the  exterior  world,  without  either  being 
seen  themselves,  or  being  able  to  inflict  any  undue  mischief 
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on   the  passers-by  from  their,   usually,  extreme    beauty  and 
brightness. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  52,  Page  26. 

"  Is  never  without  a  secret  lover" — 

A  literal  translation  of  a  Persian  proverb.  The  ladies  of 
Cabul  are  notoriously  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  Persian 
sarcasm  ;  and  their  tact  in  contriving  assignations,  and  suc- 
cessfully disarming  the  suspicions  and  jealousies  of  their 
liege  lords,  is  not  only  surprising,  but  could  not  possibly  be 
surpassed  by  the  most  apt  and  expert  "intriguante"  in 
Christendom. — Jbid. 

Note  53,  Page  27. 

"  Each  soul  beneath  Jehennum's  flood" — 

"Jehennum" — the  river  of  the  Mahommedau  Pandemo- 
nium, 

Note  54,  Page  29. 

"Allah  Bismillah! — God  is  great" — 

The  Mahommedan's  avowal  of  his  faith — and  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  every  discourse,  prayer,  or  lengthened  conversa- 
tion. 

Note  55,  Page  30. 

"Befitting  the  repose  subdued" — 

Mahommedans  invariably  deport  themselves  with  remark- 
able self-possession  and  gravity,  either  assumed  or  natural,  in 
all  relations  of  life  ;  whether  in  the  observances  of  hospitality, 
intimacy,  or  casual  conferences,  even  upon  the  most  trivial 
subjects,  they  very  rarely  give  way  either  to  expressions  of 
surprise,  hilarity,  or  levity  of  manner  or  address. — Ibid. 

Note  56,  Page  30. 

"  The  sonorous  voice  of  Jubbar  Khan  !  " — 

Nawaub  Jubbar  Khan  is  the  half-brother  of  Dost  Ma- 
hommed.  The  lamented  Burnes,  to  whom  he  had  shown  the 
greatest  hospitality  in  former  times,  gave  him  a  much  better 
character  than  he  really  deserved,  and  dignified  him 
with  the  appellation  of  "the  patriarch  of  Cabul."  His  sub- 
sequent conduct  was  singularly  at  variance  with  all  precon- 
ceived   opinions   of   his  amiability    of    character    and    great 
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attachment  to  the  Enghsh.  On  numerous  occasions  he  is 
known  to  have  displayed  more  aptitude  in  intrigue  and  more 
ruthless  rapacity  than  any  other  member  of  his  family.  He 
is  a  man  of  a  peculiarly  shrewd,  calculating,  and  uncompro- 
mising character,  and  at  all  times  the  ready  instrument  and 
chief  adviser  of  his  more  impatient  and  ambitious  brother, 
in  all  cases,  whether  of  a  justifiable  or  revolting  nature.  He 
was,  however,  proverbial  for  great  courage  and  sagacity  in  the 
field,  and  was  the  mainspring  of  all  his  brother's  successes 
and  achievements.  If  it  be  true,  as  Burnes  says,  that  he 
could  be  a  stanch  and  sincere  friend,  it  is  equally  true  that 
he  could  be  a  most  implacable  and  treacherous  enemy.  He 
was  reputed  to  be  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  and  the 
master  of  some  dozen  of  castles.  His  titular  dignity  of 
Nawaub  was  derived  from  his  having  formerly  held  the 
governorship  of  the  Derajat,  viz.,  Deera  Ghazee  Khan  and 
Deera  Ishmael  Khan.  He  had  also  been  governor  of  Cash- 
meer,  and  latterly  of  the  Ghilzye  country. 

Note  57,  Page  31. 
"  Of  Neeralah  vale,  and  Eshpaun's  height" — 

Gundaub,  Neemlah,  and  Eshpaun  are  the  names  of  three 
localities  where  Shah  Shooja  was  signally  defeated  in  his 
various  attempts  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Gundaub,  or  Urgundaub,  is  the  name  of  a  river  near  Can- 
dahar,  before  which  place  Shah  Shooja  was  defeated  by  Dost 
Mahommed  Khan  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1S34. 

Neemlah  is  the  name  of  a  small  valley  between  Gundamuck 
and  Jellallabad,  where  Shah  Shooja  was  defeated  by  his 
brother,  Shah  Mahmood,  through  the  traitorous  disaffection 
of  Muddud  Khan,  the  commander  of  his  cavalry,  29th  June, 
1809.  It  was  in  the  once  beautiful  garden  at  this  place,  but 
now  in  a  wild,  deserted  state,  that  Shah  Shooja's  favourite 
son,  the  Shahzada  Ackbar,  died,  in  1839. 

Eshpaun,  in  the  Khyber  Pass,  where  Shah  Shooja  was 
defeated  by  Shahzada  Kamran  and  Futteh  Khan  in  1801. 
The  loss  of  the  battle  was  caused  by  Shah  Shooja's  allies,  the 
Khyberees,  plundering  the  baggage  of  their  own  army  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  on  finding  it  unguarded. 

Note  58,  Page  32. 

"Where  martyr'd  Akram  Khan  is  laid" — 

"  Akram  Khan,  a  chief,  contemptuously  designated  as  a 
robber,  who  was  said  to  have  gone  into  the  town  of  Zoeh, 
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beyond  Gurdez.  In  September,  1841,  Sir  W.  Macnaghten 
obtained  a  force  to  be  sent  out  to  the  Zoormut  country. 
Akram  Khan  was  "  chupao'd,"  or  surprised,  with  his  wives 
and  families  5  it  was,  however,  done  through  the  treachery  of 
the  chief's  son-in-law,  who  disclosed  his  retreat.  Akram 
Khan  was  executed  some  time  afterwards,  by  order  of  the 
Shah  (Shooja)." — Lady  Sales  Journal. 

Note  59,  Page  33.' 

"Doth  not  the  Meer  Akor  lie  low?" 

One  of  the  most  disaffected  and  turbulent  men  in  Cabul, 
and  who  having  given  j)rotection  to  the  man  who  stabbed  the 
chief  and  only  engineer  officer  left  with  the  Cabul  force,  Lieut. 
Sturt,  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  was  executed  by 
the  Shah  for  not  giving  the  assassin  up.— MS.  Journal. 

Note  60,  Page  33. 

"  Unfurl  the  Prophet's  banner  green" — 

Green  is  considered  by  all  Mahommedans  as  the  religious 
colour,  and  symbol  of  descent  from  their  Prophet  Mahommed, 
who  was  particularly  partial  to  this  colour,  and  enjoined  its 
use  upon  all  occasions. — Ibid. 

Note  61,  Page  34. 

"  What  did  thy  surname,  '  Sir  Ufraz' " — 

"Sir  Ufraz"  was  a  surname  of  great  distinction  and  honour 
conferred  on  Pyndah  Khan,  Barukzye,  by  Timoor  Shah,  the 
father  of  Shah  Shooja  ;  its  signification  being  the  chief  or 
head  of  the  nobility. — Ibid. 

Note  62,  Page  35. 

"Oh!  slaughtered,  rev^renc'd  Pyndah  Khan" — 

Pyndah  Khan  was  a  chief  of  great  distinction,  and  head  of 
the  Barukzye  tribe.  Shah  Timoor  conferred  many  honours 
upon  him  in  reward  for  his  great  and  distinguished  services 
and  attachment  to  his  person  and  throne.  He  was  eventually 
put  to  death  by  Shah  Zemaun,  at  the  instigation  of  Waffadar 
Khan,  who  had  secretly  represented  to  him  that  a  conspiracy 
existed  among  the  nobles  and  chiefs  at  Candahar  to  dethrone 
him,  and  set  up  his  full  brother,  Shah  Shooja,  in  his  place. 
Pyndah   Khan,  together  with  several  others,   ascertained  or 
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supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  plot,  were  accordingly  put 
to  death,  and  all  their  property  confiscated — always  the 
greatest  inducement  to  strangling  or  decapitation. 

Note  63,  Page  35. 

"Of  vision  snatch'd  from  Humayoon" — 

Huraayoon  was  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Timoor  Shah,  who 
seized  upon  different  portions  of  the  Dooraunee  empire  at 
their  father's  death  in  1793.  Humayoon  took  for  his  share 
Candahar,  but  was  speedily  dispossessed  of  it  by  his  brother 
Shah  Zemaun,  who,  having  taken  Humayoon  prisoner,  put 
out  his  eyes,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  inhumanity  and 
fiendish  exultation,  little  reflecting  that  a  retributive  justice 
would  so  soon  inflict  upon  himself  the  same  barbarous  treat- 
ment. 

Note  64,  Page  35. 
"Thou  too,  oh  chivalrous  Futteh  Khan" — 

Futteh  Khan  was  the  eldest  son  of  Pyndah  Khan,  Barukzye. 
He  has  usually  been  styled  "  the  renowned  Vizier,"  and  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  time.  Within  a 
short  period  subsequent  to  the  assassination  of  his  father  by 
Shah  Zemaun,  he  became  Vizier  to  Shah  Mahmood,  another 
of  the  four  sons  of  Shah  Timoor,  who  had  usiirped  the 
sovereignty  of  Herat,  and  they,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  assistance  of  Futteh  AH,  Shah  of  Persia,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded against  Candahar,  with  the  double  object  of  driving 
Shah  Zemaun  from  the  throne  and  being  revenged  for  the 
cruel  murder  of  Pyndah  Khan.  They  succeeded.  Shah 
Zemaun  and  Wuffadar  Khan  were  betrayed  and  delivered  up 
to  their  enemy.  The  same  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
Shah  Zemaun  as  he  had  himself  inflicted  on  his  brother 
Humayoon,  and  Wuffadar  Khan  was  tortured  and  put  to  death. 
After  a  long  and  adventurous  career,  and  an  unflinching 
adherence  to  Shah  Mahmood's  fortunes,  he  was  taken  by 
Prince  Kamran,  Mahmood's  son,  thrown  into  prison,  and  his 
eyes  put  out.  The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
Futteh  Khan  were  of  the  most  barbarous  and  tragic  nature. 
They  are  thus  given  by  Dr.  Atkinson^  in  his  work  on  "  The 
Expedition  into  Affghanistan  "  :  — 

"  Mahmood  and  his  son  Kamran  soon  arrived  at  Ghuznec, 
and  proceeded  from  thence  onwards  to  Hyder  Khail.  They 
were    enraged  at  the   hostility   displayed  by   the   Barukzye 
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brothers  (Sumud  Khan,  Yar  Mahommed,  and  Dost  Ma- 
hommed,  brothers  of  Futteh  Khan)  in  support  of  Sultan  AU 
Shah,  and  determined  to  make  a  terrible  example  of  the 
blinded  Vizier,  who  was  carried  along  with  them  in  fetters, 
they  called  together  all  the  Dooraunees,  and  mercilessly  com- 
manded them  to  cut  him  in  pieces  alive.  Populzye,  Noorzye, 
Alikozye,  Ishakzye,  and  all  other  classes  of  the  same  race, 
performed  this  horrid  deed.  Ears,  nose,  arms,  and  legs  were 
severed  from  the  body  of  the  miserable  man,  so  that  each 
might  have  a  share  in  his  destruction,  with  the  view  that  none 
of  them  might  afterwards  be  received  as  partisans  of  the 
rebel  brothers.  The  remains  of  Futteh  Khan  were  collected 
together  and  buried  at  Ghuznee.  The  tomb,  bearing  an  in- 
scription in  white  marble,  is  situated  in  a  walled  garden, 
about  a  mile  on  the  east  side  of  the  fortress." 

Such  was   the  end  of  Futteh  Khan,  the  Affghan  "  King- 
maker !  " 


Note  65,  Page  35. 

"  Now  worshipp'd  as  a  saintly  Peer." 

Peer  is  the  title  of  canonization  with  which  all  Mahomme- 
dan  celebrities  are  honoured  and  invested  after  death. — MS. 
Journal. 


Note  66,  Page  36. 

"  Ne'er  might  a  thousand  WufFadars  " — 

WufFadar  Khan  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  Shah  Ze- 
maun,  and,  having  been  mainly  concerned  in  the  assassination 
of  Pyndah  Khan,  was  tortured  and  put  to  death  by  Futteh 
Khan,  Pyndah  Khan's  son. — Ibid. 


Note  67,  Page  37. 

"  The  foremost  and  imperial  place  " — 

The  hereditary  succession  to  the  monarchy  of  the  Doo- 
raunee  Empire,  as  already  stated,  was  invariably  vested  in  the 
Suddoozye  clan,  and  which,  therefore,  gave  the  Suddoozyes  a 
political  superiority  and  precedence  over  all  the  families  or 
zyes  into  which  the  Affghan  nation  is  subdivided. — Ibid. 
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Note  68,  Page  40. 

"  AbdooUah  Khan's,  the  Atchukzye  !  " 

Abdoollah  Khan  was  a  chief  universally  abhorred,  even  by 
members  of  his  own  family  and  blood.  The  Atchukzyes  are 
a  tribe  inhabiting  the  Pisheen  valley  and  various  portions  of 
the  province  of  Shawl  in  Seistan.  Abdoollah  Khan  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  Behmaroo,  and  died  a  few  days  after  that 
action,  in  which  the  British  troops  behaved  so  ill,  and  were  so 
ignominiously  beaten. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  69,  Page  44. 
"But  where  their  London  skirts  the  strand" — 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  in  the  capital  was 
a  seditious  letter  addressed  by  Abdoollah  Khan  to  several 
chiefs  of  influence  at  Cabul,  stating  that  it  was  the  design 
of  the  Envoy  (Sir  W.  Macnaghten)  to  seize  and  send  them  all 
to  London!  " — Eyres  Journal. 

The  principal  rebels  met  on  the  previous  night,  and,  relying 
on  the  inflammable  feelings  of  the  people  of  Cabul,  they  pre- 
tended that  the  King  had  issued  an  order  to  put  all  infidels  to 
death ;  having  previously  forged  an  order  from  him  for  our 
destruction,  by  the  common  process  of  washing  out  the  con- 
tents of  a  genuine  paper,  with  the  exception  of  the  seal,  and 
substituting  their  own  wicked  intentions. 

"  The  above  occurred  in  a  posthumous  memorandum  by  the 
Envoy,  now  in  Lady  Macnaghten's  possession.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  generally  received  version  of  the  story,  though  persons 
are  not  wanting  who  would  rashly  pronounce  the  King  guilty 
of  the  design  imputed  to  him." — Ibid. 
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Note  1,  Page  49. 

"  There  is  a  lonely  spot  of  ground  " — 

The  most  interesting  and  picturesque  spot  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  City  of  Cabul^,  is,  without  doubt,  the  one  specially  selected 
and  destined  by  the  Emperor  Baber  to  be  rendered  famous 
through  all  time,  as  the  last  resting-place  of  his  mortal  remains. 
The  period  of  the  year  at  which  I  visited  it — the  autumn  of  1 842 
— was,  assuredly,  not  the  one  best  calculated  to  inspire  me 
with  any  very  romantic  appreciation  of  its  beauty — neverthe- 
less, although  the  sobering  tints  of  the  declining  year  were 
strewn  around  with  a  profuse  hand,  there  was  still  enough  of 
beauty  remaining  to  excite  a  very  lively  interest,  and  to  afford 
abundant  scope  to  the  imagination  in  picturing  the  beauteous 
aspect  it  must  have  worn,  when  bright  summer  dews  were 
sparkling  on  the  leaves,  and  gentle  summer  breezes,  revelling 
amid  its  myriad  flowers,  bore  away  the  delicious  and  intoxi- 
cating fragrance,  which  clung  to  their  passing  wings. — MS. 
Journal. 

Note  2,  Page  51. 

"Till  the  broad  stream  impetuous  rushing" — 

A  branch  of  the  Cabul  River  flows  past  this  celebrated 
spot — at  least  within  a  very  short  distance  of  it — and  after 
skirting  the  foot  of  the  Jehan-noomah  and  other  neighbour- 
ing declivities,  from  whence  it  receives  the  waters  of  numerous 
mountain  streams,  enters  the  gorge  leading  towards  the  city, 
and  thence  flows  through  it  to  the  plain,  in  the  direction  of 
the  now  ruined  and  dismantled  cantonments. — Ibid. 

Note  3,  Page  52. 

"  Sweet  eglantine  and  tulip  fair  " — 

I  have  already,  in  a  former  note,  mentioned  the  profusion 
of  flowers  to  be  met  with  in  another  portion  of  Aifghanistan  : 
viz.,  the  province  of  Shawl.      In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
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Cabul  they  abound  in  still  greater  variety  and  beauty  ;  and 
nowhere  more  conspicuously,  or  in  greater  profusion,  than  in 
the  favourite  garden  of  the  great  Baber. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  4,  Page  54. 

"  Slumber  where  yon  Arghowans  wave  " — ' 

The  Arghov/an  is  a  description  of  dwarf  tree  bearing  clus- 
ters of  reddish-purple  blossom. — Ibid. 

Note  5,  Page  54. 

"  The  Musjid's  snowy  rivalry  " — 

A  singularly  beautiful  structure  truly.  It  is  small,  but 
very  elegantly  proportioned — built  entirely  of  snow-white 
marble,  and  vies  in  beauty  with  anything  of  an  equal  size  to 
be  seen  throughout  Hindostan. —  Ibid. 

Note  6,  Page  56. 

"  Of  Cabul's  noblest  dames  and  maids  " — 

"  On  every  Friday,  the  Mahommedan  Sabbath,  the  walks 
of  this  favourite  grove  are  filled  '  from  morn  till  dewy  eve ' 
with  crowds  of  people  in  their  holiday  attire.  The  trees  are 
lofty  and  umbrageous,  and  afford  ample  shade  for  the  visitors 
in  every  part.  The  women,  always  veiled  in  their  boorkas, 
are  generally  as  numerous  as  the  men,  and  every  one  enjoy- 
ing with  apparent  delight  the  social  scene." — Atkinson's  Aff- 
gJiunistan. 

Note  7,  Page  56. 

"  Launching  around  the  plenteous  show'rs 
Of  freshly-cull'd  and  bright-leav'd  flow'rs  " — 

This  is  a  species  of  amusement  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
Affghan  dames ;  for  I  can  well,  and  perhaps  sadly,  remem- 
ber, that  "  in  the  merry  days  when  we  were  young,"  many  of 
my  own  fair  countrywomen  were  largely  addicted  to  this  de- 
scription of  rosy  assault  and  battery. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  8,  Page  57. 

"  Gayer  twangs  the  light  rhebaub  " — 

The  rhebaub,  or  seringec,  is  a  sort  of  lute  or  guitar. 

2  c  '2 
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Note  9,  Page  57. 

"  Lay  of  love,  or  chorus'd  round  " — 

The  musical  attainments  of  the  Cabul  ladies,  though  suf- 
ficiently pleasing,  are  rarely  of  a  very  scientific  or  brilliant 
character.  For  their  songs  and  airs  they  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  minstrelsy  of  Cashmere.  Some  of  them  are  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  plaintive,  partaking  generally  of  the  character- 
istics of  our  Scotch  and  Irish  melodies. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  10,  Page  58. 

"  A  carpet,  rich  in  brightest  hues  " — 

The  Orientals  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  skill  in 
the  manufacture  of  carpets.  Their  beauty,  softness,  and 
comfort  are  justly  prized  throughout  all  civilized  countries. 
Even  the  coarser  and  more  homely  AfFghan  nundahs,  or  felts, 
are  sometimes  met  with  of  considerable  pretensions  to  beauty, 
whether  in  reference  to  texture,  or  disposition  and  variety  of 
colours. — Ibid. 

Note  11,  Page  59. 

"  The  mingling  chains  of  sequins  bright  " — 

All  Affghan  ladies  of  birth  and  station  wear  round  their 
necks  massive  rows,  or  chains,  formed  of  gold  coins — usually 
Venetian  sequins — and  to  such  an  extravagant  degree  is  this 
peculiarity  of  taste  and  display  sometimes  indulged,  that  I 
have  seen  several  of  these  dames — "  passing  fair  "  too — fur- 
nished, as  it  were,  with  a  perfect  cuirass  of  gold,  and  tolerably 
well  helmeted  into  the  bargain.  Whether  the  former  was  to 
shield  their  gentle  hearts  from  the  assaults  of  the  sly  god's 
arrows,  or  otherwise,  I  dare  not  say. — Ibid. 

Note  12,  Page  59. 

"  Of  luscious  Hoosainee  Angoor  " — 

In  note  1  of  the  First  Canto,  I  have  given  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  this  emperor  of  all  the  grapes.  Its  size  is  per- 
fectly incredible.  Bacchus  must  inevitably  have  sustained  an 
immense  loss  in  never  having  been  on  visiting  terms  with  the 
Hoosainee  Angoor  ;  for  I  am  convinced,  wine  expressed  from 
the  produce  of  the  Kohistan  vines  would  have  far  surpassed 
any  that  the  arch-toper  was  so  constantly  in  the  habit  of  im- 
bibing, amid  the  frenzies  of  his  Thessalian  orgies  and  Baccha- 
nalia.— Ibid. 
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Note  13,  Page  60. 
"  Opposing  surdas  deftly  throw  " — 

The  surda  is  a  melon,  of  the  most  delicious  flavour  and  sweet- 
ness imaginable.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  attains  a  great 
size.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  crisp,  partaking  somewhat  the 
nature  of  water-melon.  Water,  musk,  and  surda  melons  are 
grown  in  great  abundance  throughout  Affghanistan,  and  I  re- 
member on  the  occasion  of  our  advance  and  attack  upon  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Ghuznee  in  184^ — we  were  compelled 
to  march  through  entire  fields  of  them.  The  abundance  of 
fruit  in  Affghanistan  is  proverbial — grapes  packed  in  small, 
flat,  circular  boxes,  with  the  finest  white  cotton-wool  between 
the  fruit,  find  their  way  even  to  the  Calcutta  market.  Then 
there  are  apples — the  Samarkand  pear — the  "  shah-toot  "  or 
king-mulberry — peaches — apricots — quinces — Orleans  plums, 
and  cherries.  Peaches  are  known  to  weigh  above  twelve 
ounces.  The  finest  are  in  the  Kohistan,  but  so  delicate  that 
they  will  not  stand  carriage  to  Cabul. 

The  pomegranates  of  Candahar  are  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  their  flavour  is  most  delicioiis  and  refreshing.  Currants, 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  nectarines  are  unknown  in  the 
Cabul  gardens.  Walnuts  are  plentiful  and  very  large,  and 
the  rhuwash,  or  rhubarb  plant,  grows  wild  all  over  the 
country.  The  vegetable  productions  of  Cabul  are  also  ex- 
cellent, though  not  very  extensively  cultivated.  Cabbages, 
lettuces  (coarse  and  hairy),  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  leeks, 
spinach,  cucumbers,  gourds,  beans,  peas,  beet,  endive,  celery, 
and  cauliflowers,  are  usually  grown  in  the  fields — the  gardens 
being  reserved  for  fruit  and  flowers.  Vigne,  who  was  for- 
tunate in  having  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Cabul  in  the 
summer  season,  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  its  gardens.  He 
says  : — "  The  fields  are  divided  by  a  ditch  of  running  water, 
and  on  one  side,  perhaps  on  both,  is  a  row  of  mulberries, 
willows,  sunj  its,  or  poplars.  A  patch  of  ground,  contained  in 
four  sides  of  sixty  short  spaces  each,  is  called  a  'jaryd'; 
and  in  the  same  field  is  seen  as  many  different  crops  as  there 
are  jaryds,  separated  either  by  a  water-course,  or  a  small 
ridge  of  earth.  The  gardens  are  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall — 
the  fruit-trees  all  standards,  and  generally  planted  without 
order,  so  that  the  garden  has  the  appearance  of  an  orchard. 
The  walks  are  of  raised  earth,  and  between  them  are  octagonal 
parterres,  loaded  with  flowers.  The  l)etter  class  of  Affghans 
pass  much  of  their  time  in  their  gardens.     They  will  remain 
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for  hours  on  a  carpet  spread  in  the  shade,  talking  scandal,  or 
listening  to  the  songs  of  their  own  musicians,  who  accompany 
themselves  on  the  saringee,  or  native  guitar." 

Note  14,  Page  60. 

"  Honied  sweetmeats,  various  hued" — 

The  Cabul  confectioners  are  very  expert  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sweetmeats  and  comfits,  of  which  there  is  a  never- 
ending  variety  to  be  found  in  every  bazaar.  Their  pre- 
parations of  dried  fruits  and  preserves  are  also  tolerably 
scientific,  although,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  so  to  rival  the 
recondite  achievements  of  a  Gunter,  a  Grange,  or  a  Farrance. 
— MS.  Journal. 

Note  15,  Page  61. 

"  Wreath'd  in  accents  which  recal 

The  tender  strains  of  Scottish  song." — 

Elphinstone,  when  speaking  of  their  national  dance,  the 
ghoomboor,  says  :  —  "  When  I  was  showed  this,  a  love-song 
was  sung  to  an  extremely  pretty  tune,  very  simple,  and  not 
unlike  a  Scottish  air." 

Note  16,  Page  16, 
"On  the  lote-tree  soft  sighing" — 

The  lote-tree  is,  I  believe,  a  species  of  weeping-willow,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  pet  resort  of  all  disconsolate  doves  and 
wood-pigeons  accordingly. — Ibid. 

Note  17,  Page  63. 
"  Hafiz'  song  may  not  refuse  " — 

Hafiz  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Persian  poets. 
His  productions  are  greatly  extolled  for  their  purity  of  versi- 
fication and  the  profuse  beauty  and  boldness  of  their  imagery 
• — his  odes  and  love-songs  have  a  world-wide  and  enduring 
reputation . — Ibid. 

Note  18,  Page  63. 
"  To  blend  with  Sadi's  gentler  muse" — 

Sadi  is  another  of  the  acknowledged  classic  poets  of  Persia. 
No  country  in  the  world   has  been   more  prolific   in   wor- 
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shippers  of  the  "tuneful  nine"  than  the  broad  and  beautiful 
Iraun.  The  works  of  Sadi  and  Hafiz  are  invariably  placed  in 
juxtaposition  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  for  though  very 
generally  handling  the  same  subjects,  which  is  a  peculiarity 
and  almost  conventional  practice  with  the  Persian  poets, 
there  is  always  a  distinct  and  marked  dissimilarity  in  their 
modes  of  treating  and  diversifying  the  various  incidents  which 
arise.  Hafiz  has  most  fire — Sadi  most  sweetness  and  pathos. 
— MS.  Journal, 

Note  19,  Page  63. 
"The  dancers  for  the  ghoomboor's  round" — 

The  ghoomboor,  or  attura,  is  the  national  dance  of  Aff- 
ghanistan.  It  is  performed  by  the  women  alone  —  the 
masculine  biped  considering  it  essentially  beneath  his  manli- 
ness and  lordly  dignity  to  indulge  in  such  saltatory  heresy. — 
Ibid. 

Note  20,  Page  64. 
"  The  song-bird  when  abroad  he  flings" — 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  all  Mahommedans  to  im- 
prison larks  in  small  cages,  which  they  keep  constantlj'- 
covered  with  white  cloth  to  exclude  all  light  from  the  poor 
little  captive ;  and  it  is  quite  a  usual  thing  to  see  numbers 
of  the  native  soldiers,  when  off  duty,  carrying  about  with 
them,  from  place  to  place,  these  clean,  neat-looking  little 
cages,  when  they  are  visiting  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 
or  attending  places  of  amusement  or  general  resort. — Ibid. 

Note  21,  Page  66. 
"  Which  hallows  Sylee  Mujnoon's  tomb" — 

The  loves  of  Sylee  Mujnoon — two  Arabian  lovers — form  the 
subject  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  renowned  pro- 
ductions of  the  Persian  poets. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  most  universally-admired 
poems  on  this  melancholy  subject  is  that  written  by  the  poet 
Jami :  also  the  author  of  "  Yussuf  and  Zuleika,"  which  abounds 
with  beauties  of  the  very  highest  order.  It  is  the  biblical 
episode  of  Joseph  and  Potipliar's  wife.  Some  of  the  gems  of 
these  poems  of  Jami,  and  others  of  Unsoori,  Ferdousi,  Hafiz, 
Sadi,  and  a  galaxy  of  other  Persian  poetical  celebrities,  have 
been  most  beautifully  translated  by  that  talented  and  accom- 
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plished  authoress.  Miss  Costello.  The  story  of  the  loves  of 
Sylee  and  Mujnoon  is  of  au  extremely  romantic  and  afiFecting 
character. — MS.  Journal. 


Note  22,  Page  68. 
"  How  well  the  pure,  Cashmerian  blood" — 

The  beauty  and  fair  complexions  of  the  Cashmerian  ladies 
are  of  ancient  and  traditional  celebrity — and  judging  from  the 
very  favourable  specimens  I  have  had  the  pleasing  opportunity 
of  witnessing,  I  should  assuredly  esteem  it  sufficiently  well- 
founded  to  accord  "  les  belles  Cashmeriennes"  generally,  the 
full  acknowledgment  of  that  claim  to  undivided  admiration, 
which  the  individual  instances  that  came  under  my  observa- 
tion so  unequivocally  merited  and  possessed.  As  regards 
my  fair  heroine,  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  a  faithful  and 
unexaggerated  sketch  from  life. — Ibid. 

Note  23,  Page  68. 
"Each  vermil  lid  with  soorma  ting'd" — 

Soorma  is  a  preparation  of  antimony,  which  the  Affghan 
ladies,  and  indeed  all  Mussulmanee  females,  apply  to  the 
eyelids ;  it  being  supposed  to  heighten  the  lustre  of  their  eyes. 
That  it  has  this  effect  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  ;  it  is  not, 
however,  unpleasing  in  appearance,  nor  does  it  in  the  slightest 
degree  deteriorate  their  charms  or  their  brilliancy,  which  are 
at  all  times  of  the  most  superb  and  affluent  description 
imaginable. — Ibid. 

Note  24,  Page  69. 
"  The  snowy  boorka's  envious  fold" — 

The  boorka  is  a  long-flowing  garment  of  fine  white  calico, 
which  entirely  conceals  and  envelops  the  person  of  the  wearer 
from  head  to  foot.  They  are  only  worn  in  the  streets,  with 
the  rhoobundee  (already  described),  and  I  doubt  not  are  the 
cause  of  many  a  fanciful  and  perplexing  speculation  as  to  the 
amount  of  youth  and  beauty  thus  churlishly  hidden  from 
the  vulgar  gaze.  Although  considered,  in  the  abstract,  of  an 
essentially  anti-man-trap  tendency,  they  are  doubtless  found, 
when  occasion  needs,  of  surprising  utility  and  comfort  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances. — Ibid. 
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Note  25,  Page  70. 
"The  light  cameese  of  crimson  hue" — 

This  garment  is  essentially  what  its  name  implies — a  che- 
misette, or  kind  of  under-jacket,  shaped  tight  to  the  figure. 
It  is  usually  made  of  the  finest  materials,  either  silk,  gauze, 
muslin,  or  crape  of  various  colours,  and  embroidered  with 
flowers  in  floss  silk  or  gold  thread.  The  outer  jacket  is  of 
thicker  and  stronger  material,  either  velvet,  fine  broad  cloth, 
or  the  richest  and  costliest  description  of  gold  or  silver 
brocade,  bound  with  gold  lace,  and  braided  all  over  in  the 
most  fanciful  and  elaborate  manner.  Round  the  waist,  shawls 
of  most  exciuisite  texture  and  pattern,  and  often  of  enormous 
value,  are  at  all  times  worn.  The  lower  garment  or  robe  is  a 
perfect  mass  of  muslin,  banded  together  in  numberless  pro- 
jecting folds,  which  create  quite  as  much  "bustle"  and 
"  confusion,"  as  any  rational  amount  of  certain  invisible 
appendages  to  the  attire  of  our  own  countrywomen  could 
possibly  be  supposed  to  perform. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  26,  Page  70. 
"The  white  pajama's  tighten'd  shape" — 

The  pajama — drawers  or  leggings — worn  by  unmarried 
ladies  are  invariably  of  the  finest  white  calico  or  muslin — 
married  women  have  them  of  any  colour  they  please.  There 
is  also  a  distinction  in  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  between 
married  and  unmarried  women.  The  latter  are  distinguished 
by  having  it  loose,  and  flowing  about  their  shoulders  in  large 
and  abundant  masses  of  curls.  The  former  divide  the  hair 
and  plait  it  into  numerous  braids  or  tails,  the  extremities  of 
wliich  are  tied  with  silk,  and  decorated  with  small  gold  orna- 
ments. They  sometimes  fasten  these  braids  in  loops  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  the  crown  of  which  is  covered  with  a  gold- 
embroidered  cap.  The  front  hair  is  gummed  flat  to  the 
temples,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  C,  while  a  lock  similarly 
sat>irated  with  gum,  and  of  the  same  shape,  adorns  the  centre 
of  the  forehead,  to  which  is  usually  attached  a  pendant  or 
drop,  composed  of  either  one  or  more  pearls,  according  to 
their  size,  or  some  other  description  of  ornament.  On  the 
whole  the  Affghan  ladies  are  very  attractive  persons  indeed. — 
Uid. 
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Notes  '27  and  28,  Pages  70  and  71. 

"  In  velvet  slipper,  deftly  wrought — 

****** 

And  the  green  beetle's  glossy  wing" — 

The  slippers  worn  by  the  Affghan  ladies  are  sometimes 
most  exquisitely  embi'oidered  with  gold  thread.  They  are 
generally  of  morocco,  velvet,  or  cloth  of  various  colours,  light 
or  dark  green  and  crimson  predominating,  profusely  em- 
broidered with  beads,  gold,  silver,  or  silk  threads,  and  studded 
at  intervals  with  devices  of  deep  emerald  green,  formed  of 
beetles'  wings,  or  tinsel. — MS.  Journal. 

Notes  29,  30,  31,  and  32,  Page  71. 
"  Strung  pearls,  of  costly  price  and  rare — 

^  I^S  5)C  JjC  -ft  Jl? 

The  gold  Venetian  coins  repose — 

****** 

The  golden  bangles  lightly  binding — 

****** 

Wliene'er  adorn'd  with  glittering  rings" — 

The  Affghan  females,  like  their  sex  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  the  known  world,  are  excessively  fond  of  orna- 
ments, and  never  fail  to  display  them  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. They  are  frequently  of  the  most  costly  and  superb 
description,  and  they  pride  themselves  not  a  little  on  their 
possession.  They  consist  chiefly  of  bangles,  or  massive  arm- 
lets and  anklets  of  plain  or  chased  gold  or  silver — strings  of 
Venetian  sequins  and  pearls,  worn  round  the  head  and  neck — 
chains  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are  hooked  up  over  the  fore- 
head, pass  round  the  head,  and  end  in  two  lai'ge  balls  or 
bunches,  which  hang  down  near  the  ears.  Earrings  and 
rings  on  the  fingers  are  also  worn,  and  sometimes  pendants 
and  large  hoops  of  gold  wire  in  the  middle  cartilage  of  the 
nose,  as  formerly  the  custom  of  the  Persian  women.  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  one  of  our  own  fair  countrywomen 
adorned  with  one  of  the  latter  appendages  would  present 
rather  an  unique  appearance  than  otherwise. — Ibid. 

Note  33,  Page  72. 

"The  pearl — the  pride  of  Kohistan" — 

The  defunct  father  of  our  heroine  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  Kohistan.     Vigne's  description 
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of  this  district  is  so  graphic  that  I  shall  not  attempt  one  of 
ray  own.  He  says  ; — "  The  word  Kohistan,  which  signifies 
the  mountain  country,  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
large  tract  of  flat  country  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  due  north,  and  about  thirty  miles 
distant  from  Cabul.  Koh  Damaun,  or  the  skirts  of  the 
mountain,  is  a  name  given  to  the  open  valley,  which  com- 
mences from  the  village  of  Shikardera,  near  the  northern  end 
of  the  Tuckt-i-Shah  range,  and  is  continued  thence  with  a 
varying  width  up  to  the  Xohistan,  being  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  mountains  of  the  Turkomaun  Huzarehs,  which 
branch  off  from  those  of  Pughman,  and  join  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  to  the  northward.  Shikardera,  "  the  place  of  the 
chase,"  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Cabul.  Every  man's  house 
is,  in  truth,  his  castle  here  ;  and  innumerable  are  the  quadran- 
gular fortresses  scattered  over  the  meadows ;  their  neatly 
finished  curtains  and  round  towers  rising  with  peculiar  effect 
from  the  deep  green  of  the  groves  and  vineyards  with  which 
they  are  surrounded.  The  prospects  are  of  excessive  beauty. 
The  plain  of  the  Kohistan,  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length,  is 
plentifully  and  naturally  irrigated  by  the  divided  waters  of 
the  Ghorbund  and  Panjir  rivers,  and  thickly  studded  with 
turreted  castles,  vineyards,  groves,  orchards,  and  fruit  gar- 
dens. The  plains  of  Lombardy,  as  seen  from  the  Apennines, 
do  not  exceed  the  Kohistan  of  Cabul  in  richness  and  bril- 
liancy of  verdure,  whilst  the  latter  far  surpasses  them  in  point 
of  situation,  being  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  enormous 
mountains."  This  description  is  most  minutely  true  in  every 
particular.  A  more  lovely  and  picturesque  country  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine,  as  I  had  abmidant  opportunity  of  judging 
during  our  expedition  and  operations  against  "  the  maiden 
city"  of  Istaliff,  in  the  Kohistan,  September,  1842,  under  the 
lamented  and  gallant  Sir  John  M'Caskill,  K.C.B.,  who  sub- 
sequently fell  upon  the  same  battle-field  with  the  veteran  and 
illustrious  Sale. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  34,  Page  73- 

"  What  time  old  Runjeet  triurnph'd  o'er" — 

The  discipline  of  the  Seik  army,  and  the  wonderful  talents 
of  their  extraordinary  ruler,  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Lion  of  the 
Punjaub,  were  conspicuously  apparent  in  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  AfTghans,  and  the  conquest  of  all  their  strong- 
holds on  the  line  of  the  Indus.  Multan,  Shikarpore,  Dera 
Ghazce   Khan,    8ic.,    were   taken,   when   Jubbar    Khan,   the 
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brother  of  Dost.  Mahommed,  was  governor  of  these  provinces. 
Cashmere  and  Peshawur  were  conquered  immediately  after, 
and  became  and  continued  integral  portions  of  the  Seik 
empire,  until  the  recent  events  in  the  Punjaub. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  35,  Page  74.  7  ^ 

"  And  wrested  from  the  race  of  Ghore" — 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  AfFghans  is  somewhat  curious 
and  interesting.  The  AfFghan  account  is  as  follows  : — They 
say  that  the  eldest  of  Jacob's  sons  was  Judah — whose  eldest 
son  was  Osrook — father  of  Ooknoor — father  of  Moalib — 
father  of  Farlai — father  of  Kys — father  of  Talut — father  of 
Ermiah — father  of  Affghana,  whence  the  name  AfFghans.  He 
was  contemporary  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  called  himself  Bin-i- 
Israel,  and  had  forty  sons.  His  thirty-fourth  descendant  in 
a  direct  line,  after  a  period  of  2000  years,  was  Kys.  From 
Kys,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Mahomet,  there 
have  been  sixty-six  generations.  Sulura,  the  eldest  son  of 
AfFghana,  who  lived  at  Sham  (Damascus),  left  that  place,  and 
came  to  Ghore,  or  Ghura  Miskhon,  a  country  near  Herat ; 
and  his  descendants  gradually  extended  themselves  over  the 
country  now  called  AfFghanistan.  Hence  the  appellative, 
Ghorians,  or  the  race  of  Ghore,  and  the  Ghorian  dynasty. 
The  meaning  of  the  appellative,  Patau,  which  is  synonymous 
with  AfFghan,  signifies  "  the  mast,'"  or  chief  of  his  tribe. — 
Ibid. 

^  Note  36,  Page  73. 

"  And  to  the  flame  consign'd  each  roof" — 

The  occurrences  described  in  the  text  were,  scarcely  to  our 
honour  be  it  said,  destined  to  be  subsequently  paralleled  by  a 
British  force.  What  I  have  described  them  to  have  been, 
I  was  myself  an  eyewitness  of,  on  the  occasion  of  our 
storm  and  capture  of  the  city  of  IstaliiF,  in  the  Kohistan. 
After  we  had  carried  the  place,  it  was  given  up  to  plunder  for 
several  hours,  and  subsequently,  in  accordance  with  ofBcial 
instructions,  set  on  fire  in  all  directions,  and  became  before 
morning  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  We  bivouacked  for  the 
night  amid  the  ruins  of  its  once  formidable  castle,  situated  on 
the  crest  of  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  city.  The  burning 
city,  in  flames  from  one  extremity  to  the  other — the  constant 
succession  of  loud  explosions,  as  the  houses  containing  powder 
blew  up,  and  shot  their  flaming  "  debris  "  into  the  air — the 
wild  roar  and  dash  of  the  mountain- stream  below  us,  and  the 
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lurid  glow  which  illuminated  the  darkness  of  the  night  around 
us,  rendered  it  a  scene  at  once  truly  awful  and  sublime  ;  yet 
telling,  at  the  same  time,  a  terrible  tale  of  the  horrors  and 
devastation,  which  successful  achievements  entail  upon  the 
more  luckless  portions  of  mankind. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  37,  Page  73. 

"Thousands  had  slept  to  wake  no  more" — 

The  night  was  bitter — intensely  cold.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  sleep,  and  many  of  us  were  unprovided  with  either 
cloaks  or  posteens.  The  wind  rose  high  and  cutting  about 
midnight.  A  sharp  frost  set  in,  and  continued  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  following  day  and  night.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  towards  the  close  of  the  fighting,  which  had 
continued  for  nearly  five  hours,  and  when  the  terrified  in- 
habitants became  conscious  that  their  last  hope  of  successfully 
resisting  us  was  gone,  and  that  the  city  must  inevitably  be 
ours  within  another  hour,  they  had  poured  forth  in  hundreds 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  begun  to  ascend  the 
heights  in  its  rear,  to  seek  safety  in  flight  and  the  fastnesses 
of  the  hills  beyond.  Hundreds  of  women  and  children,  en- 
veloped in  their  long  white  boorkas,  studded  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  as  they  plied  their  rapid  and  dangerous  way  to- 
wards the  summit.  Every  moment  their  numbers  became 
more  dense,  until  at  length  the  face  of  the  hill  appeared 
almost  as  if  a  wide  and  snow-like  sheet  had  overspread  it. 
The  whole  of  the  female  population  of  Cabul,  and  their 
families,  had  been  removed  for  greater  safety  to  Istaliff,  on 
the  near  approach  of  General  Pollock's  force: — the  impression 
obtaining  that  the  "  maiden  city,"  as  it  was  termed  — and 
which  was  traditionally  known  never  to  have  been  taken,  and 
hence  considered  impregnable — would  never  by  any  possibility 
fall  into  our  hands.  Fatal  mistake  !  It  fell — and  throughout 
that  bitter  and  inclement  night  the  shrieks  and  wailings  of 
perishing  thousands  were  borne  past  by  every  icy  gust,  which 
howled  amid  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  chanting  as  it  were 
an  unearthly  requiem  over  the  stark  remains  of  poor  Evans, 
who  had  been  shot  through  the  heart  on  that  eventful  day. 
It  was  subsequently  reported  that  upwards  of  4000  men, 
women,  and  children,  had  perished  from  cold  and  hunger 
among  the  mountains.  A  mighty  woe  had  indeed  fallen  upon 
the  devoted  city — its  pride  was  quenched  for  ever — for,  super- 
added to  the  thousands  which  had  succumbed  to  the  exter- 
mination of  cold  and  famishment  among  the  hills,  the  purling 
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and  slender  rivulets,  which  careered  adown  her  precipitous 
streets  and  declivities,  were  deeply  tinged  with  the  blood  of 
numbers  of  her  defenders  whose  lifeless  and  mutilated  forms, 
mingled  in  incongruous  heaps  with  every  imaginable  descrip- 
tion of  merchandise,  furniture,  tents,  brocades,  velvets,  satins, 
and  similar  costly  articles,  choked  up  every  avenue  which  led 
to  the  citadel.  The  sufferings  of  those  devoted  people  must 
have  been  terrific.  On  the  morning  of  our  departure  from 
this  scene  of  slaughter  and  devastation,  even  the  fear  of  being 
shot  down  by  the  rearguard  did  not  deter  numbers  of  famish- 
ing wretches  from  swarming  different  portions  of  the  encamp- 
ing-ground,  which  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  before  eva- 
cuated, and  gathering  together  every  rag  or  piece  of  clothing 
they  could  find,  and  every  revolting  particle  of  offal,  or  bone 
that  was  likely  to  appease  their  ravenous  hunger.  This  I 
witnessed  with  my  own  eyes,  when,  as  the  troops  departed, 
I  lingered  behind  for  a  few  brief  and  sad  moments  over  the 
scarce  recognisable  grave  of  my  poor  friend,  the  youthful, 
gallant,  and  ill-fated  Evans  and  M'Kerriker — the  former  a 
brother  subaltern  with  me  in  the  Light  Company,  and  whom 
I  had  known  as  a  child ;  and  the  latter,  also  a  Light  Bob,  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  favourite  of  my  men.  And  yet,  as  I 
bent  a  last  look  upon  that  spot,  which  even  I  could  scarcely 
recognise,  so  metamorphosed  had  it  become  by  the  heaps 
straw  which  had  been  burnt  upon  it,  and  the  quantity  of 
feathers  and  rubbish  strewn  over  it,  to  prevent  its  being  de- 
tected by  the  enemy  after  our  departure,  whose  invariable 
practice,  whenever  they  discover  the  grave  of  an  infidel,  is  to 
disinter  the  body,  mutilate  it,  and  cast  it  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  —  yet,  as  I  say,  when  I  looked  a  last  adieu  upon  the 
gory  resting-place  of  the  boy-soldier,  thus  smitten  in  the  very 
bud  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  glory,  but  who  had  nevertheless 
attained  the  zenith  of  affectionate  esteem  in  the  hearts  of  all 
his  comrades — and  the  veteran  soldier  who  slept  beside  him, 
it  was  a  matter  of  somewhat  mournful  gratulation,  that,  scarce 
recognised  by  myself  now,  that  mountain  grave  would  remain 
undesecrated  and  unpolluted  by  the  hand  of  the  ruthless  and 
vindictive  Affghan.  I  turned  from  that  dreary  spot  with  a 
pained  heart  and  an  humbled  spirit.  I  gave  them  all  that  I 
could  give — a  sigh — a  parting  tear.  I  went  on  my  way, 
breathing  a  prayer  for  the  peace  of  their  mortal  ashes,  and  yet 
another,  for  the  salvation  and  bliss  of  their  franchised  and 
etherealized  spirits  —  unforgetful  also,  in  all  the  humility 
of  a  genuine  grief,  of  one  silent,  yet  soul-felt  impulse  of 
homage  and  thanksgiving  to  that  sole  and  omniscient  Ruler 
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of  the  universe,  who  had  so  long  spared,  and  might  still  spare 
me  amid  dangers  as  imminent,  and  battle-fields  as  stormy  and 
blood- dyed,  as  that  in  which  those  noble  and  gallant  hearts 
had  fallen. — MS.  Journal. 


Note  38,  Page  74. 
"Or  the  undying  Gheber  flame" — 

The  sacred  fire  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  which  is  sup- 
posed never  to  become  extinct.  Like  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster 
admitted  no  visible  object  of  devotion,  except  fire  -,  and  this 
creed  was  followed  by  the  Ghebers,  or  fire-worshippers  of 
ancient  times,  and  is  so  still  by  the  Parsees  of  the  present 
day. — Ibid. 

Note  39,  Page  75. 
"  Far  Cabul's  citadel  on  high." 

The  upper  portion  of  the  Balla  Hissar,  called  the  '' Arg," 
and  at  one  time  used  as  a  state  prison,  is  situated  on  a  high 
conical  hill,  and  overlooks  the  whole  of  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  the  directions  of  Behmaroo,  Seah  Sung, 
and  the  plain  and  swamp  to  the  south  of  Ben-i-Sher.  It  is  very 
conspicuous  at  a  great  distance  olf. — Ibid. 

Note  40,  Page  76. 
"And  Azrael's  dread  destroying  wing" — 
Azrael,  the  angel  of  death. 

Note  41,  Page  81. 
"My  home  beneath  th'  acacia-tree" — 

The  beautiful  and  graceful  acacia  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  East,  and  entire  groves  of  it  are  of  common  occurrence 
throughout  the  celebrated  "  Vale  of  Cashmere." — Ibid. 

Note  42,  Page  83. 

'•  Deeger  and  Ahhiree  Pesheen" — 

These  are  two  periods  of  the  day,  and  hours  of  prayer  en- 
joined by  the  Koran,  and  corresponding  with  the  hours  of 
four  and  five  o'clock  p.m.  of  our  own  partition  of  time. — 
Ibid. 
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Note  43,  Page  84. 

"  Tuckt-i-Zemaun,  or  Zemaun's  throne  " — 

"  From  the  summit  of  the  Tuckt-i-Shah,  or  Tuckt-i-Ze- 
maun,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  is  to  be  obtained  the  best  general  view  of 
the  whole  country.  Immediately  below  the  Tuckt-i-Shah  is  a 
spring  and  a  summer  house  much  frequented  by  parties  of 
pleasure.  It  is  probably  the  Kelkeneh  or  Gulguneh  of  Baber. 
Many  an  intrigue  is  here  carried  on  by  the  women,  who  leave 
the  city  veiled,  under  the  pretence  of  mourning  at  the  tombs 
which  are  scattered  over  the  foot  of  the  Tuckt-i-Shah." — 
Vigne. 

Note  44,  Page  85. 

"  More  seem  they  now  religious  group  " — 

"  In  the  distance  they  resemble  nuns  in  their  appearance 
and  dress." — Ibid. 

Note  45,  Page  86. 

"  Now  mount  they  and  each  stoiit  yahoo  " — 

The  yahoo  is  a  very  stout-built,  cob -like  kind  of  horse — 
remarkably  sure-footed,  and  capable  of  enduring  any  amount 
of  fatigue  ;  their  best  pace  is  a  sort  of  shuffling  amble.  I 
have,  nevertheless,  seen  many  of  them  charge  up,  or  down 
the  face  of  a  steep  and  rugged  hill,  with  remarkable  speed  and 
facility,  when  put  to  the  test. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  46,  Page  90, 

"  Unclasps  he  now  the  Jewell' d  band  " — 

The  rhoobundee  is  invariably  fastened  across  the  forehead 
and  at  the  back  of  the  head  by  a  gold  clasp,  more  or  less  or- 
namented with  precious  stones,  according  to  the  station  and 
means  of  the  wearer. — Ibid. 

Note  47,  Page  94. 

"  Sped  on  their  melancholy  way  " 

I  cannot  conceive  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  poetical 
inspiration  more  touchingly  pathetic  than  Milton's  exquisite 
description  of  the  expulsion  from  Eden. — Ibid. 
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Note  48,  Page  97. 

"  '  Lahoul— Toba  !  '  at  length  she  cried  " — 

Lahoul — Toba,  are  exclamations  expressive  of  wonder  and 
Imentation. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  49,  Page  98. 

"  Is  hateful  to  Abdaullee  eyes  " — 

"  Turen,  say  the  most  learned  of  the  Affghans,  had  two 
sons,  Panjpay  and  Zeeruck.  Panjpay,  as  the  name  implies, 
had  five  sons,  from  whom  five  families  are  descended  ;  the  Ali- 
zyes,  the  Ishakzyes,  the  Noorzyes,  Marku,  and  Koujani.  Zee- 
ruk  had  three  sons,  or  families  ;  the  Populzyes,  Alikozyes, 
and  Barukzyes  :  of  which  latter  family  is  Dost  Mahommed 
Khan,  the  present  Ameer,  or  King  of  Cabul ;  whilst  the  late 
Shah  Shooja-ool-Moolk  and  Shah  Zemaun,  are  Suddoozyes, 
or  descendants  of  the  Populzyes,  or  elder  branch  of  the  fami- 
ly. There  are  now  about  seven  families  of  Zyes  in  AfFghanis- 
tan ;  the  Suddoozyes,  the  Barukzyes,  Alikozyes,  Busizyes, 
Noorzyes,  Alizyes,  and  Ishakzyes.  Of  all  these  tribes,  the 
Noorzyes,  between  Candahar  and  Herat,  are  the  most  nume- 
rous. The  great  men  of  the  Barukzyes  naturally  took  up 
their  residence  near  Dost  Mahommed  Khan.  The  Suddoozyes 
and  a  few  Barukzyes  resided  with  Shah  Kamran,  son  of  Mah- 
mood,  a  Suddoozye,  at  Herat.  The  whole  of  the  Zyes  or 
families  have  been  called  Dooraunees  since  the  time  of  Ahmed 
Shah,  the  successor  to  Nadir  Shah.  Ahmed  Shah  was  the 
first  who  took  the  name  of  Dooraunee.  Before  his  time  they 
were  AbdauUees.  The  Dooraunees  are  Affghans.  The  Sud- 
doozyes owe  their  rise  to  Ahmed  Shah,  who  was  with  Nadir 
Shah  when  that  monarch  was  assassinated." — Vigne. 

Note  50,  Page  98. 

"■  For  nought  of  mercy  Affghans  know  " — 

The  ferocious  and  ruthless  character  of  the  Affghans  is  pro- 
verbial. Even  without  any  apparent  motive  for  such  acts, 
they  are  capable  of  perpetrating  crimes  of  the  most  heinous 
nature  and  magnitude.  However  close  the  ties  of  blood,  they 
are  never  permitted  to  have  any  weight  with  them,  when  cither 
self-interest  or  the  gratification  of  revenge  is  concerned. 
Blood  is  an  element  in  which  they  are  most  at  home,  and  in 
which  they  revel  with  a  fiendish  delight— always  the  more 
enjoyed,  the  more  they  become  familiarized  with  it.  Treach- 
ery— bloodshed — revenge — crime  in  its  every   blackest    and 
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most  revolting  phase,  are,  "as  native  to  them  as  the  stars  to 
heaven '" — beauty  to  the  morning  flower,  or  venom  to  the 
coiled  adder. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  51,  Page  101. 

"  A  gold  heart,  inlaid  and  chas'd  " — 

The  AfFghans  in  general,  and  the  women  in  particular,  are  a 
singularly  superstitious  people.  No  female  would  consider 
herself  safe  from  the  machinations  and  destructive  propensi- 
ties of  the  ghools  or  evil  spirits,  were  she  unprovided  with 
some  charm,  amulet,  or  talisman.  I  procured  several  speci- 
mens at  Candahar  and  Cabul.  They  were  almost  all  in 
the  style  of  diminutive  heart-shaped  lockets,  made  to  open 
at  pleasure,  and  generally  contained  a  small  relic,  supposed 
to  be  endowed  with  some  remarkable  protective  power  or 
sanctity.  These  little  "  objets  de  vertu  "  are  usvially  of  gold, 
silver,  or  platina,  beautifully  and  very  artistically  inlaid, 
enamelled,  and  chased.  Every  good  Mahommedan  is  possessed 
of  a  miniature  compass,  contained  in  one  of  these  little  lockets, 
to  assist  him  in  his  devotional  exercises  when  on  a  journey, 
as  the  magnetised  needle  is  so  regulated  that  it  marks  out  the 
precise  direction  of  the  holy  shrine  at  Mecca,  towards  which 
he  is  enjoined  to  turn  during  the  performance  of  his  devotions. 
They  also  profess  a  most  superstitious  and  implicit  belief  in 
dreams  j  and  seek  also  to  pry  into  and  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  futurity,  by  astrological  and  geomantic  calculations, 
and  all  descriptions  of  divination  and  sortilege.  They 
profess  even  to  discover  omens,  warnings,  and  various  other 
absurd  prognostics,  from  the  lines  and  veinings  found  in  the 
blade-bone  of  a  sheep,  which  has  been  recently  slaughtered. 
Drawing  lots — the  peculiarities  of  position  assumed  by  arrows 
shaken  carelessly  out  of  an  "  andaz-dan/'  or  quiver,  and 
touching  their  rosaries,  are  all  supposed  to  be  infallible  modes 
of  prefiguring  omens  of  good  or  evil  fortune.  Above  all,  their 
implicit  belief  in  the  sanctity  and  efficacy  of  their  talismans 
and  amulets,  is  a  paramount  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
Affghan  female,  and  the  reverence  with  which  they  regard 
them  approaches  the  utmost  height  of  credulity  and  super- 
stitioias  absurdity. — Ibid. 
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Note  1,  Page  105. 

"  On  ringing  anvil  loud  outbroke" — 

For  many  days  previous  to  the  2nd  November,  1841,  the 
day  on  which  the  insurrection  broke  out,  the  people  of  Cabul 
were  known  to  be  making  great  preparations  for  some  coming 
event  of  a  warlike  and  important  nature.  The  sledge-hammer 
and  anvil  were  hard  at  work — as  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
Affghans  to  hammer  their  cannon  shot  so  as  to  fit  their  pieces 
of  artillery,  which  are  of  all  imaginable  calibres — arms  of  all 
kinds  were  forged,  or  sharpened  up  and  repaired,  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  crisis  which  was  so  near  at  hand  ;  and  no 
one  was  better  aware  of  the  tendency  of  these  ominous  pre- 
parations, than  the  luckless  individual,  who  was  doomed  to 
become  the  first  victim  of  the  popular  fury. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  2,  Page  106. 

"For  'tis  the  Mohurrum's  holy  tide" — 

The  Mohurrum  is  the  great  festival  of  the  Mahommedans, 
during  the  celebration  of  which,  they  give  way  to  every  species 
of  licence  and  demonstration  of  religious  fanaticism. 

Note  3,  Page  106. 

"  When  Sheah  and  Sunee  most  are  foes  " — 

The  Sheahs  and  Sunees  are  the  two  principal  and  rival 
sects  of  Mahommedans.  They  are  both  equally  bigoted  in 
the  observance  of  their  tenets,  and  the  fierceness  of  their 
hatred  for  each  other  is  proverbial,  and  never  more  virulently, 
or  more  conspicuously  displayed,  than  during  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  the  Mohurrum. — Ibid. 

Note  4,  Page  108. 

"  Where  '  Jehan-noomah'  lifts  amain 
Its  conic  form  above  the  plain" — 

"  Turning  round,  further  to  the  left,  we  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  high  conical  rock,  which  juts  out  boldly  from  the  moun- 
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tain,  and  uijon  which  stands  a  small  building,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Shah  Jehan,  called  the  Jehan-Noomah,  a  name  usually 
given  to  places  which  command  an  extensive  prospect,  as 
this  does  over  the  whole  valley  of  Killa-Kazee,  the  name  im- 
plying literally  •'  world-displayer.'  " — Atkinson  s  Affghanistan. 

Note  5,  Page  114. 

"Now  Killa-Kazee' s  storied  vale" — 

The  valley  of  Killa-Kazee  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
Jehan-noomah  for  some  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  until  it 
reaches  the  mountains  westward  of  Cabul.  It  is  about  ten 
miles  broad^  and  is  considered  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
spot  in  all  Affghanistan. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  6,  Page  115. 

"Each  square-built  Killa,  structur'd  rude" — 

The  Killa,  or  castle  of  Sultan  Jan,  the  son-in-law  of  Dost 
Mahomraed,  and  that  of  his  brother  Jubbar  Khan,  are  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Chahar  Deh,  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  city. 

Note  7,  Page  115. 
"  Along  the  unundulating  plain," 

"  The  Cabul  River  rises  near  Engeran,  the  castle  of  Jubbar 
Khan,  so  called,  distant  about  thirty  miles  westward  of  Cabul. 
After  winding  round  the  mountains,  which  bound  Chahar 
Deh  to  the  N.W.,  it  waters  the  plain  itself,  and  reaches  Cabul 
by  the  pass  between  the  city  and  the  hill  of  Asha  Mahi 
(Mother  Eve)." — Vigne. 

"  You  see  the  towering  mountain  boundary,  but  the  valley 
below  is  flat  j  there  are  no  undulations  here,  no  rises  and 
falls  of  the  soil,  no  curving  outline,  no  upland.  The  moun- 
tain lends  none  of  its  inequalities  to  the  plain,  and  the  valley 
is  as  resolute  in  adhering  to  its  flatness." — Atkinson. 

Note  8,  Page  115. 

"  Guzar-gah's  lowly  hamlet  homes" — 

"  Immediately  under  the  conical  rock,  upon  which  the 
Jehan-noomah  is  built,  is  a  village  called  Guzar-gah,  and  a 
little  farther  on  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  a  mosque,  which 
must  have  been  once  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  Musjid  Shahee 
in  the  Bala  Hissar.     This  mosque    is   beautifully  situated  on 
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the  bank  of  the  Cabul  River,  and  through  its  crumbhng 
arches  and  gateway  we  pass  into  the  grove  of  magnificent 
cheenars,  which  leads  to  the  burial-place  of  the  Emperor 
Baber." — Atkinson. 

Note  9,  Page  1 14. 
"Which  glows  on  great  Ferdusi's  page" — 

Ferdusi  was  the  most  eminent  poet  of  his  time,  and  re- 
nowned as  the  author  of  the  "  Shahnameh,"  a  work  contain- 
ing sij:ty  thousand  stanzas,  during  the  composition  of  which 
the  Sultan  Mahmood,  who  patronised  with  Augustan  munifi- 
cence all  men  of  distinguished  talents  and  learning,  had  pro- 
mised the  poet  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  stanza  that  he  wrote. 
The  poem  was  at  length  finished,  after  having  consumed 
upwards  of  forty  years  of  Ferdusi's  life  in  its  completion. 
The  work  was  accordingly  presented  to  the  Sultan ;  but  the 
hitherto  munificent  Mahmood  so  far  forgot  his  previous  pro- 
mises, that  he  merely  directed  several  thousand  dirhems  (a 
coin  of  the  lowest  value)  to  be  given  to  the  immortal  author 
of  the  "  Shahnameh,"  which  were  rejected  by  the  poet  with 
the  greatest  scorn.  This  conduct  also  so  much  incensed  him, 
that  he  gave  vent  to  his  anger  and  disappointment  in  a  satire 
on  his  royal  master,  of  such  severity  and  bitterness,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  in  order  to  save  his  head. — MS.  Journal. 

"  The  Sultan,  however,  at  length  became  sensible  of  the  in- 
justice he  had  committed  towards  Ferdusi ;  and  endeavoured 
to  console  his  own  heart,  by  sending  to  the  author  of  the  im- 
mortal poem,  who  had  left  the  court,  and  retired  to  Toos,  his 
native  town,  sixty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  :  but  it  was  too 
late  ;  the  present  arrived  at  the  very  moment  the  remains  of 
Ferdusi  were  being  conveyed  through  the  city  gate  for  inter- 
ment."— Atkinson's  Affghanistan. 

Note  10,  Page  117. 

"What  time  the  stern  Iconoclast" — 

The  Sultan  Mahmood  of  Ghuznee  was  the  second  monarch 
of  the  Ghuznivide  dynasty,  which  was  founded  by  Sebukta- 
geen,  the  father  of  Mahmood.  This  race  of  kings  became 
extinct  about  200  years  after.  The  inscription  on  the  cele- 
brated tomb  of  Mahmood  at  Rozah,  near  Ghuznee,  gives  the 
date  of  his  death,  in  the  421st  year  of  the  Hegira,  or  a.d. 
1005.  The  circumstance  to  which  he  owed  the  surname  of 
the  Iconoclast  is  given  by  Ferishta,  and  the  story  is  still  cur- 
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rent  at  Somnauth,  in  Gnzerat.  Having  struck  off  the  nose 
of  the  idol,  a  crowd  of  Brahmins  offered  a  quantity  of  gold, 
if  the  Sultan  would  desist  from  further  mutilation  ;  but 
Mahmood  rephed,  "  If  I  should  consent  my  name  would  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  idol-seller,  instead  of  what 
I  am,  '  Mahmood,  the  idol-destroyer.'  "  The  next  blow, 
says  Ferishta,  broke  open  the  belly  of  Somnauth,  which  was 
hollow,  and  discovered  a  quantity  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
pearls,  of  much  greater  value  than  the  amount  which  the 
Brahmins  had  offered. 

Note  11,  Page  118. 
"  Than  the  fam'd  gates  of  sundul  wood" — 

The  portal  of  Sultan  Mahmood's  tomb  at  Ghuznee  was 
formed  of  the  celebrated  gates  brought  from  the  great  Hindoo 
temple  of  Somnauth,  in  Guzerat,  which  were  made  in  panels  ot 
sandal  wood,  or  cedar,  bvit  now  without  a  vestige  of  smell. 
They  are  carved  and  tolerably  well  constructed,  consisting  of 
two  massive  folds,  hinged,  about  nine  feet  broad  and  fourteen 
feet  high.  It  is  said  that  Runjeet  Sing  offered  two  crores  of 
rupees  for  their  possession.  Ferishta  says,  "  Among  the 
spoils  of  the  temple  was  a  chain  of  gold,  weighing  two  hun- 
dred muns  (400  lbs.),  which  hung  from  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing by  a  ring  j  it  supported  a  great  bell,  which  called  the 
people  to  worship.  The  King  of  Ghuznee  found  in  this 
temple  a  greater  quantity  of  jewels  and  gold  than  it  is  thought 
any  royal  treasury  ever  contained  before. 

"  The  victorious  Mahmood  invaded  India  on  ten  different 
occasions.  In  his  first  invasion  (a.d.  1001)  he  defeated 
Jypal,  Rajah  of  the  Punjaub ;  in  the  second  (a.d.  1004)  he 
conquered  Bhootea  3  in  the  third  (a.d.  1005)  he  reconquered 
Mooltan  5  in  the  fourth  (a.d.  1011),  Tahnesvir,  a  city  near 
Delhi  ;  in  the  fifth  (a.d.  1013),  Nindoona,  in  the  Punjaub; 
in  the  sixth  (a.d.  101.5),  Lokate,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  In  the  seventh  invasion  (a.d.  1017), 
he  subdued  the  Rajah  of  Kanooj,  and  took  Meerut  and  Muttra. 
Of  the  latter  place  he  gives  the  following  account,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Governor  of  Ghuznee  : — '  There  are  here  a  thousand  edifices 
as  firm  as  the  faith  of  the  faithful,  most  of  them  of  marble, 
besides  innumerable  temples  ;  nor  is  it  likely  this  city  has 
attained  its  present  condition  but  at  the  expense  of  many 
millions  of  dinars  ;  nor  could  such  another  be  constructed 
under  a  period  of  two  centuries.  Among  the  temples  at 
Muttra   were    found    five    golden  idols,    whose   eyes  were  of 
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rubies,  valued  at  50,000  dinars  (£22,331).  On  another  idol 
was  found  a  sapphire,  weighing  400  miskals,  and  the  image 
itself,  being  melted  down,  produced  98,300  miskals  of  pure 
gold  3  besides  these  images  there  were  above  one  hundred 
idols  of  silver,  which  loaded  as  many  camels.'  In  the  eighth 
expedition  (a.d.  1023)  Mahmood  again  invaded  the  Punjaub  ; 
in  the  ninth,  Kaleenjvir  j  and  in  the  tenth  (a.d.  1024),  he 
marched  against  Guzerat,  to  plunder  the  Hindoo  temple  of 
Somnauth." — General  Brigys  Ferishta. 


Note  12,  Page  118. 
"Arose  imperial  Baber's  name" — 

"  The  Emperor  Baber  was  descended  from  a  tribe  of  Tartars, 
and  in  his  twelfth  year  (a.d.  1484)  became  King  of  Ferghana, 
a  country  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Caspian,  or  as  he  him- 
self says,  '  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  habitable  world.' 
Baber  ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi  in  1526,  after  having  de- 
feated and  slain  Sultan  Ibrahim,  the  Emperor  of  Hindostan, 
in  his  fifth  invasion  of  India.  Baber  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  monarchs  of  Asiatic  history,  and  at 
Cabul,  where  his  ashes  repose,  his  memory  is  held  in  the 
highest  veneration." — Atkinson. 

"  It  is  delightful  to  see  a  Tartar  with  a  mind  like  his, 
softened  down  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  a  flower 
or  a  plant,  to  the  tender  associations  produced  by  habits  of 
friendship,  to  constancy  in  that  friendship,  and  to  the  enthu- 
siastic cultivation  of  literature,  for  the  poetry  of  Baber  is  of 
no  common  stamp." — Ibid. 

"  Baber  died  at  the  Chaharbagh,  near  Agra,  on  the  24th 
December,  1 530,  and  his  body,  according  to  his  own  direc- 
tions, was  carried  to  Cabul,  where  it  was  buried  on  the  spot 
chosen  by  himself." — Ibid. 


Note  13,  Page  126. 
"  Groov'd  with  a  niche,  whence  nightly  gleams  " — 

"  Behind  the  tombstone  is  a  rude  structure,  on  which  gar- 
lands of  flowers  arc  placed,  and  in  an  aperture  of  which  a 
lamp  is  kept  burning  every  night  in  honour  of  the  dead." — 
Ibid. 
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Notes  14  and  15,  Page  V26. 

"  And  chang'd  their  drapery  into  stone ! 
A  royal  maiden's  ashes  lie" — 

The  account  already  given  by  the  Rev,  J.  N.  Allen  (one  of 
our  party  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Baber's  tomb)  in  his 
clever  "Diary  of  India  and  AfFghanistan,"  is  so  minutely  and 
accurately  descriptive,  that  I  shall  afford  my  readers  more 
gratification  by  transcribing  his  account  than  by  any  extract 
from  my  own  Journal: — 

"  Our  road  was  beautifully  shaded  by  poplars  and  willows, 
and  lined  with  meadows  of  grass  and  clover  on  each  side, 
and  by  brooks  and  rills  which  stronglj'  reminded  me  of  home. 
The  weather  was  exquisite.  An  aaatique  stone  bridge  over 
the  Cabul  River  led  to  a  I'uined  caravanserai,  with  four  gates 
of  lofty  pointed  arches,  which  must  at  one  time  have  been 
handsome  and  commodious.  Passing  through  we  entered 
what  strongly  resembled  an  English  park ;  and  passing  a 
small  tank,  or  fish-pond,  square  and  stone-walled,  ascended  a 
succession  of  terraces,  shaded  by  avenues  of  lofty  trees,  down 
which  a  limpid  stream  was  murmuring  in  small  cascades. 
At  the  top  of  the  terraces  was  another  small  tank  of  stone, 
surrounded  and  shadowed  by  trees  of  surpassing  height  and 
beauty  of  foliage,  among  which  was  a  hollow  sycamore  of  im- 
mense girth.  Into  this  tank  the  water  rushed  in  a  large 
stream,  from  a  height  of  perhaps  seven  feet ;  more  pure  and 
crystal  water  I  have  never  seen.  It  was  a  spot  that  seemed 
formed  for  tranquil  contemplation.  Ascending  still  higher  to 
the  level  of  the  cascade,  we  came  to  a  small  platform  of 
earth,  on  which  was  erected  a  beautiful  musjid  of  white 
marble,  presenting  a  front  of  three  ornamented  gothic  arches. 
Within  and  opposite  the  centre  arch  was  the  niche,  or  place 
of  prayer  ;  the  front  was  surmounted  by  four  cuspated  mina- 
rets, the  whole  in  good  and  substantial  repair.  Over  the 
centre  arch  was  a  Persian  inscription — '  This  beautiful  musjid, 
a  place  of  prayer  for  angels  and  cherubim,  is  erected  in  the 
garden  and  place  of  rest  of  the  late  wise,  good,  and  beneficent 
monarch,  now  an  inhabitant  of  Paradise,  the  Emperor  Zakur- 
oodeen-Mahommed  Baber,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jehan  Badshah,  after  the  capture  of  Balk  and  Budukshan, 
the  flight  of  Nuzr  Mahommed  Khan  to  Tulz-gVian,  and  his 
defeat  near  that  place,  by  divine  aid  and  the  bravery  of  the 
imperial  forces.  It  was  completed  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  being  the  1056th  of  the  Hegira  (1640)  after  two 
years  labour,  at  an  expense  of  40,000  rupees.'      On  a  still 
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higher  terrace  is  the  tomb  of  the  Sultan,  plain  and  unpre- 
tending, and  near  it  another,  said  to  be  in  memory  of  his 
daughter,  surrounded  by  a  marble  screen  of  flowered  open- 
work, so  delicately  wrought  that  it  at  once  recalled  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  comparison  of  the  tracery  of  Melrose  Abbey  to  the 
work  of  a  fairy  entwining  willows  and  flowers,  who 

'  Fram'd  a  spell  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  chang'd  the  willow-wreaths  to  stone!'" 

Rev.  J.  N.  Aliens  Diary  of  Scinde  and  Afghanistan. 

Note  16,  Page  127- 

"  Hark  !  'tis  the  crack  of  long  jezail" — 

The  jezail  is  the  long  AfFghan  rifle,  and  a  very  formidable 
weapon,  as  they  have  been  known  to  throw  a  bullet  with 
deadly  effect  upwards  of  1000  yards. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  17,  Page  131. 

"The  Chandoul's  lengthy  wall  along" — 

The  Chandoul  is  that  portion  of  the  city  of  Cabul  occu- 
pied by  the  Kuzzilbashes,  who  consist  of  about  2500  families. 
It  is  extensive,  and  surrounded  by  high  walls. — Ibid. 

Notes  18  and  19,  Page  132. 

"  Sekunder  Burnes — die,  doubly  die. 
Each  Kaffir  '  sug' — in  Allah's  name" — 

Sekunder  is  the ,  Persian  for  Alexander.  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  was  always  spoken  of  by  the  Affghans  as  "  Sekunder 
Burnes."  The  word  "sug"  means  literally  "  a  dog"  of  the 
basest  breed,  and  applied  to  the  Europeans  in  its  most  oppro- 
brious sense. — Ibid. 

Note  20,  Page  132. 
"Thanks  to  the  native  garb  he  wears" — 
The  native  costume  was  not  always  the  most  safe,  how- 
ever, as  an  incident  which  occurred  at  the  taking  of  IstalifF 
in  the  Kohistau  had  very  nearly  and  fatally  exemplified.  All 
the  prisoners,  after  their  liberation  from  the  clutches  of 
Ackbar  Khan  in  1842,  on  their  arrival  at  Cabul,  wore  the 
Affghan  costume— indeed  they  were  destitute  of  any  other 
description  of  clothing.  Captain  Colin  Mackenzie  was  one 
of  them,  and  subsequently  accompanied  the  expedition  against 
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IstalifF.  He  still  wore  the  oriental  costume,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  shot  dead  by  one  of  the  light  company  of  the 
41st  Regiment,  the  soldier  having  mistaken  him  for  one  of 
the  enemy.  Strange  to  say.  Captain  Mackenzie  recovered  at 
this  very  place  a  portion  of  his  European  wardrobe,  which 
had  been  plundered  from  him  during  the  insurrection  and 
massacres  of  the  January  previovis.  A  pair  of  regimental 
pantaloons  in  particular  were  brought  to  me  by  one  of  my 
own  men,  who  imagined  that  they  must  be  mine,  as  they 
were  marked  with  my  initials  and  name,  which  are  the  same 
as  those  of  my  gallant  and  distinguished  kinsman. — MS. 
Jom-nal. 

Note  21,  Page  134, 

"  Oh  !  was  it  that  presentiment" — ■ 

I  am  enabled  to  state  positively,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter 
from  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  himself,  (one  of  the  last  he  ever 
wrote,  and  addressed  to  an  oflicer  of  high  rank,  and  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends),  that  poor  Burnes  had  long  fore- 
seen the  crisis  which  had  arrived  ;  for,  in  the  letter  alluded  to, 
he  states  his  conviction  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  adding, 
moreover,  that  he  knew  that  he  was  a  marked  man,  and 
would  inevitably  be  the  first  victim — but  nevertheless  he 
would  never  flinch  from  doing  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
duty,  although  all  his  warnings  had  been  disregarded.  Noble 
fellow  !  He  was  indeed,  as  his  own  words  and  prognostica- 
tions implied,  the  first  victim,  and  died  at  his  post. — Ibid. 

Note  22,  Page  135. 

"Which  must  consign  thee  to  the  tomb" — 

"Nov.  2nd,  1841.  At  an  early  hour  this  morning  the 
startling  intelligence  was  brought  from  the  city  that  a  popular 
outbreak  had  taken  place,  that  the  shops  were  all  closed,  and 
that  a  general  attack  had  been  made  on  the  houses  of  all 
British  officers  residing  in  Cabul.  About  8  a.m.  a  hurried 
note  was  received  by  the  Envoy  in  cantonments  from  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes,  stating  that  the  minds  of  the  people  had 
been  strongly  excited  by  some  mischievous  reports,  but  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  he  should  succeed  in  quelling  the  com- 
motion. About  9  A.M.,  however,  a  rumour  was  circulated, 
which  afterwards  proved  but  too  well  founded,  that  Sir 
Alexander  had  been  murdered,  and  Captain  Johnson's  trea- 
sury plundered.     Flames  were  now  seen  to  issue  from  that 
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part  of  the  city  where  they  dwelt ;  and  it  was  too  apparent 
that  the  endeavour  to  appease  the  people  by  quiet  means  had 
failed,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
stronger  measures.  The  report  of  firearms  was  incessant, 
and  seemed  to  extend  through  the  town  from  end  to  end." — 
Eyre. 

The  following  statement  with  regard  to  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  differs  widely  from  that  contained  in  the  foregoing 
note.  My  information  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt. — MS. 
.Tournal. 

"  Widely  spread  and  formidable  as  this  insurrection  proved 
to  be  afterwards,  it  was  at  first  a  mere  insignificant  ebullition 
of  discontent  on  the  part  of  a  few  desperate  and  restless 
men,  which  military  energy  and  promptitude  ought  to  have 
crushed  in  the  bud.  Its  commencement  was  an  attack  by 
certainly  not  300  men  on  the  dwellings  of  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  and  Captain  Johnson,  paymaster  to  the  Shah's  force ; 
and  so  little  did  Sir  Alexander  himself  apprehend  serious 
consequences  that  he  not  only  refused,  on  its  first  breaking  out, 
to  comply  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  theWuzeer  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  Bala  Hissar,but  actually  forbade  his  guard  to 
fire  on  the  assailants,  attempting  to  check  what  he  supposed  to 
be  a  mere  riot  by  haranguing  the  attacking  party  from  the  gal- 
lery of  his  house.  The  result  was  fatal  to  himself  ;  for  in  spite 
the  devoted  gallantry  of  the  Sepoys  who  composed  his  guard, 
and  that  of  the  Paymaster's  office  and  Treasury  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  who  yielded  their  trust  only  with  their 
latest  breath,  the  latter  were  plundered,  and  his  two  com- 
panions, Lieut.  William  Broadfoot,  of  the  Bengal  European 
Regiment,  and  his  brother,  Lieut.  Burnes,  of  the  Bombay 
Army,  were  massacred,  in  common  with  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  found  on  the  premises  by  these  bloodthirsty  mis- 
creants. Lieut.  Broadfoot  killed  five  or  six  men  with  his  own 
hand  before  he  was  shot  down." — Eyres  Journal. 

Another  account  states  that  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was  in 
his  bath  at  the  moment  of  the  attack  on  his  house,  and  that 
the  Ghazees  discovered  him,  dragged  him  out  naked  into  the 
street,  and  there  butchered  him  in  the  most  barbarous  man- 
ner.— MS.  Journal. 

"  Had  the  outbreak  been  productive  of  no  effects  beyond 
the  death  of  Lieut.  William  Broadfoot  it  could  not  be  suf- 
ficiently deplored  ;  in  him  was  lost  to  the  state  not  only  one  of 
its  bravest  and  most  intelligent  officers,  but  a  man  who  for 
honesty  of  purpose  and  soundness  of  judgment,  I  may  boldly 
aver,  could  not  be  surpassed." — Eyres  Journal. 
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Note  23,  Page  136. 

"  'Till  from  a  narrow  street  emerg'd" — 

"  The  middle  part  of  the  city  is  a  collection  of  dwellings, 
two  and  three  stories  high,  with  almost  inaccessible  zig-zag 
streets  and  alleys .  Walls  across,  with  gateways,  are  common 
in  all  the  streets,  so  that  by  closing  the  doors  the  city  is 
divided  into  numerous  distinct  quarters  of  defence." — Atkin- 
sons  Affghanistan. 

Note  24,  Page  138. 
"Or  at  the  Shor's  or  Chandoul's  gate" — 

The  Shor  and  Chandoul  gates  are  two  of  the  principal  en- 
trances to  the  city.  The  Shor  gate  leads  into  the  Grand  Bazaar, 
and  the  Chandoul  into  the  Kuzzilbash  quarter. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  25,  Page  139. 
"Till  then  beneath  his  chogah  hid" — 

The  chogah  is  the  long  flowing,  upper  garment  or  cloak 
usually  worn  by  the  AfFghans.  It  is  made  of  a  coarse  de- 
scription of  wool,  the  produce  of  the  Dhoombah  sheep. — 
Ibid. 


Note  26,  Page  149.   ^'/^ 
"  Half  ruin'd  dwelling  meets  his  view"  — 

Occasionally  a  ruined  and  deserted  habitation  is  met  with, 
usually,  when  so  discovered,  next  door  to  one  of  much  larger 
dimensions  and  respectable  exterior. — Ibid. 

Notes  27  and  28,  Pages  140  and  141. 

"  Along  the  far- outstretching  line 
Of  neighbouring  house-tops — 

High  from  the  centre  of  the  roof" — 

"  The  roofs  of  the  houses  have  commonly  a  parapet-wall 
round  them,  to  allow  the  women  of  the  family  to  take  an 
airing  unveiled.  These  parapet-walls,  formed  of  rail-work, 
thickly  overlaid  with  mud,  are  five  or  six  feet  high." — Atkin- 
son. 
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Note  29,  Page  143. 

'•'  Of  attar,  musk,  and  burning  amber" — 

The  apartments  of  the  females  are  always  redolent  of  per- 
fumes of  various  kinds.  The  attar,  or  otto  of  roses,  is  more 
universally  used,  and  is  abundant  throughout  AfFghanistan. 
It  is  brought  from  Persia,  as  are  all  the  other  accessories  of 
an  AfFghan  lady's  toilette. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  30,  Page  144. 

"  A  kirkee  broad  and  lattice-bound" — 

"  In  some  of  the  walls  facing  the  streets  there  are  little 
loopholes,  with  tiny  shutters,  through  which  an  Affghan 
beauty  is  occasionally  seen  glancing  furtively  at  the  stranger 
passing  by,  and  as  often  the  old  long-bearded  husband  may 
be  observed  sitting  grimly  in  solemn  stujjidity  at  a  wider  aper- 
ture below." — Atkinson. 

Note  31,  Page  152. 

"Views  as  fit  partner  for  his  son" — 

Tlie  eldest  son  of  Ameenoollah  Khan  was  said  to  be  an 
exact  prototype  of  his  father.  He  was  subsequently  killed  at 
Behmaroo. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  32,   Page  154. 

"The  Meerza  of  the  Kuzzilbashes" — 

Khan  Shireen  Khan  was  the  head  of  the  Kuzzilbash  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  Cabul,  and  was  always  more  or  less 
well  affected  towards  the  British.  It  is  said,  that  if  his  advice 
had  been  followed  in  several  instances,  the  insurrection  would 
not  have  attained  to  the  disastrous  pitch  it  subsequently 
arrived  at.  The  chief  men  of  the  Kuzzilbash  tribe  are  by  far 
the  wealthiest,  the  most  intelligent,  and  most  influential  men 
in  Cabul.     They  are  all  of  the  Sheah  persuasion. — Ibid. 

Note  33,  Page  155. 

"An  lo  !  a  secret  door  discloses" — 

Doubtless  many  of  the  houses  in  Cabul  are  furnished  with 
conveniences  of  the  description  alluded  to — at  least  I  have 
reasonable  authority  for  the  assumption  in  numerous  revela- 
tions to  be  found  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights." — Ibid. 
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Note  34,  Page  155. 

"  An  iron  grating  " — 

I  remember  having  seen  a  grating  similar  to  the  one  de- 
scribed in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chandoul  gate,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  outlet  of  some  subterranean  passage. — 
MS.  Journal. 

Note  35,  Page  158. 

"By  Moslem  as  by  Christian  feet" — 

The  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  involved  in  this  remark 
would  be,  I  fear,  by  some  branded  as  rank  heresy,  if  uttered 
by  Christiati  lips. — Ibid. 
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Note  1,  Page  164. 

"  Britain  !  beware  this  perilous  night  " — 

On  the  night  succeeding  the  assassination  of  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes,  the  chiefs,  to  a  man,  are  said  to  have  met  at  Amee- 
noollah's  house,  and,  having  formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of 
revolutionary  confederation,  determined  upon  all  the  subse- 
quent measures  of  open  and  avowed  rebellion  which  brought 
about  the  vitter  annihilation  of  the  Cabul  force.  The  mask 
was  removed,  and  the  dismal  and  "  unwelcome  truth,"  as  Eyre 
so  justly  remarks,  ''was  soon  forced  upon  \is,  that  in  the  whole 
Affghan  nation  we  could  not  reckon  on  a  single  friend." — 
MS.  Journal. 

Note  2,  Page  164. 
"  The  one  deed  of  slaughter,  so  newly  wrought" — 

"  But  the  day  was  suffered  to  pass  without  anything  being 
done  demonstrative  of  British  energy  and  power.  The  mur- 
der of  our  countrymen,  and  the  spoliation  of  public  and  pri- 
vate property  were  perpetrated  with  impunity  within  a  mile 
of  our  cantonment,  and  under  the  very  walls  of  the  Bala 
Hissar. 

"  Such  an  exhibition  on  our  part  taught  the  enemy  their 
strength — confirmed  against  us  those  who,  however  disposed  to 
join  in  the  rebellion,  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  prudential 
motives,  and  ultimately  encouraged  the  nation  to  unite  as  one 
man  for  our  destruction." — Eyres  Journal. 

Note  S,  Page  16?. 

"  Ten  thousand  Ghools !  What,  bafll'd  still  ?" 

This  exclamation,  Anglice — "  ten  thousand  fiends  or  devils" — 
is  the  invariable  precursor  to  every  explosion  of  anger  or  im- 
patience in  which  the  Affghan  indulges. — MS.  Journal. 
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Note  4,  Page  171. 

"  That  thus  the  purdah's  sacred  right" — 

The  Oriental  custom  of  keeping  the  purdah,  means  simply 
remaining  veiled  and  secluded.  Intrusion  upon  the  privacy 
of  apartments  belonging  to  the  female  portion  of  an  esta- 
blishment, without  previous  announcement,  is  considered  a 
most  unpardonable  offence  and  outrage. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  5,  Page  173. 

"She  watch'dhis  ponderous  form  recede"' — 

Ameenoollah  Khan  was  a  person  of  somewhat  formidable 
dimensions,  and  very  corpulent — indeed  obesity  would  seem 
essentially  to  distinguish  all  the  men  of  consequence  in 
Cabul.  All  the  chiefs  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  were 
pinguid  in  the  extreme,  especially  the  more  elderly  of  them — 
a  result  induced  from  the  proverbial  indolence  and  general 
inactivity  of  an  Oriental  life. — Ibid. 

Note  6,  Page  177- 
"Blood-feud,  or  wrong.  — AbdooUah  Khan" — 

Abdoollah  Khan  has  been  already  mentioned  and  described 
as  a  most  inhuman  monster.  The  incident  narrated  in  the 
text  is  most  scrupulously  authentic.  Instances  of  most 
unhallowed  barbarity  are  not  merely  frequent,  but  of  common 
and  every-day  occurrence  in  Affghanistan,  and  their  perpe- 
tration is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Khans  and  higher  classes. 
The  fate  of  the  family  of  Jan  Fishan  Khan,  one  of  our  stanchest 
friends  and  adherents,  is  a  melancholy  illusti'ation.  This 
nobleman  was  proprietor  of  Pughman,  and  usually  styled  by 
his  English  acquaintances,  "  The  Laird  of  Pughman."  His 
real  name  was  Synd  Mohammed  Khan  —  surnamed  "  Jan 
Fishan  Khan"  for  his  very  numerous  acts  of  personal  bravery 
and  prowess.  "Jan"  meaning  "life;"  "Fishan,"  heedless 
of  the  life  of  your  enemies  ;  and  "  Khan,"  lord  or  nobleman. 
From  his  known  bias  in  favour  of  Shah  Shooja  and  the 
British,  his  castle  was  attacked  during  his  absence  at  Cabul, 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  members  of  his  family  and 
retainers  who  had  not  fallen  in  its  defence,  either  butchered 
in  cold  blood  or  burnt  alive— the  Khan  and  his  wife  being  the 
only  two  left  of  his  whole  race.  It  is  related  of  his  wife,  that 
when  subsequently  urged  by  Jan  Fishan  to  fly  for  safety  to 
some  remote  part  of  the  country,  her  glorious  reply  was  :  — 
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y  I  will  not  leave  you ;  if  you  fall,  we  will  die  together  ;  and 
if  you  are  victorious,  we  will  rejoice  together  ! "  Any  com- 
ment upon  such  a  trait  of  magnanimity  and  affectionate 
devotion  would  be  as  superfluous,  as  any  attempt  to  eulogise 
it  would  be  altogether  abortive  and  impossible. — MS.  Journal. 


Note  7,  Page  I78. 

"  Vulture  and  jackal  made  feast  that  night" — 

The  vulture,  carrion-crow,  and  jackal  are  the  never-failing 
attendants  upon  every  scene  of  blood  and  slaughter.  The 
vulture's  instinct  of  coming  carnage  is  truly  miraculous  and 
proverbial.  Jackals  are  most  expert  resurrectionists.  Packs 
of  them  always  infest  the  burial  grounds  at  night,  where 
they  not  unfrequently  scratch  up  and  devour  such  dead  bodies 
as  may  have  been  interred  either  carelessly  or  too  near  the 
surface. — Ibid. 

Note  8,  Page  180. 
"  To  safety  and  to  Khan  Shireen" — 

Khan  Shireen  Khan  was  the  Kuzzilbash  chief,  who  gave 
asylum  and  protection  to  some  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Cabul 
force,  who  were  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and,  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  fate  which  threatened  them,  in  common 
with  poor  Burnes  and  his  party.  His  friendly  disposition 
towards  the  English  was  notorious. — Ibid. 


Note  9,  Page  184. 

"  Usurped  by  Britain's  hireling  tool" — 

The  estimate  which  the  Affghan  people  formed  of  Shah 
Shooja's  position  as  their  ruler,  and  the  amount  of  British 
influence  which  was  supposed  to  bias  him  in  his  government 
of  the  conntry,  may  be  justly  inferred  from  the  remark  of 
Jubbar  Khan  to  the  Shah,  during  his  mission  from  Cabul, 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  Ghuznce  by  Sir  John  Kcane's 
force  in  18.39.  On  being  introduced  to  the  King,  he  said  : — 
"  If  you  are  to  be  King,  of  what  use  is  the  British  army  here  ? 
If  the  English  are  to  rule  the  country,  of  what  use  are  you 
here  ?" — Ibid. 
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Note  10,   Page  186. 

"  Sirdar  Mahommed  Ackbar  Khan" — 

"  Mahommed  Ackbar  Khan  was  the  second  and  favourite 
son  of  the  ex- Ameer  Dost  Mahommed  Khan.  He  was  nearly 
connected  by  marriage  with  Mahommed  Shah  Khan  and 
Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  two  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
Ghilzye  chiefs.  He  had  since  the  deposition  of  his  father 
never  ceased  to  foster  feelings  of  intense  hatred  towards 
the  English  nation ;  and  though  often  urged  by  the  fallen 
ruler  to  deliver  himself  up,  had  resolutely  preferred  the  life 
of  a  houseless  exile  to  one  of  mean  dependance  on  the  bounty 
of  his  enemies.  This  man  was  destined  to  exercise  an  evil 
influence  over  our  future  fortunes." — Eyre's  Journal. 

Note  11,  Page  187. 

"  And  many  a  glad  'jor-astee'  loud" — 

"Jor-astee"  (Are  you  strong?)  and " Khoosh-astee"  (Are  you 
happy?)  are  the  invariable  forms  of  salutation  after  the  initi- 
ative "Salaam  aliekoom"  (Peace  be  with  you).  The  Affghan 
mode  of  salutation  is  the  most  formal  imaginable.  Even  by 
the  oldest  friends  and  relatives  no  difference  is  made.  When 
they  meet,  the  oriental  embrace  is  first  given ;  that  is,  each 
person  passes  his  head  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  other,  and 
then  over  the  right,  so  that  the  breasts  are  brought  together. 
The  one  then  asks  the  other,  "Are  you  well  ? "  and  is  answered 
with  the  same  question.  Then,  "Are  you  strong?"  "Are 
you  safe?"  "Are  you  happy?"  and  two  or  three  more 
questions  of  a  similar  purport  are  successively  asked,  and 
answered  in  a  similar  manner.  They  then  embrace  again, 
and  the  salutation  is  finished. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  12,  Page  187. 
"  From  Bamean  since  early  morn" — 

"  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Mahommed  Ackbar  Khan, 
second  son  of  the  late  Ameer  Dost  Mahommed  Khan,  arrived 
in  Cabul  this  night  from  Bamean.  The  crisis  of  our  struggle 
was  already  nigh  at  hand." — Eyres  Journal. 

Bamean  is  a  place  of  considerable  note  in  Toorkistan,  a 
long  distance  from  Cabul.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  gigantic 
idols  and  numerous  excavations. — MS.  Journal. 
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Note  13,  Page  187. 
"  For  tidings  had  a  cossid  borne" — 

"Cossid,"  a  native  letter-carrier.  These  men,  sometimes 
perform  incredibly  long  journies  in  the  shortest  space  of  time 
imaginable.  They  are  very  trustworthy  and  faithful,  and 
capable  of  any  amount  of  exertion  and  endurance  of  fatigue. 
Their  modes  of  conveying  and  concealing  secret  dispatches  are 
very  extraordinary.  Sometimes  they  conceal  them  in  a  hollow 
stick — sometimes  amongst  their  hair,  or  the  folds  of  their 
turbans  or  cummerbunds — sometimes  in  their  shoes,  or  tied 
under  their  arm-pits  ;  and  if  the  natui-e  of  their  duty  or 
employment  be  very  hazardous,  and  they  have  to  traverse 
places  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  they  will  then  wrap  the 
despatch  — generally  in  such  cases  written  on  slips  of  tissue 
paper — in  a  small  ball  of  wax,  so  that,  if  attacked  or  taken 
prisoners,  they  may  be  able  to  swallow  it.  Quills  are,  also, 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Very  little  mercy  is  usually  shown 
to  a  cossid.  I  have  seen  many  a  poor  wretch  lying  by  the 
road-side,  on  a  morning  march,  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  his  body  otherwise  mutilated,  while  the  ground 
immediately  about  him  was  strewn  in  all  directions  with  the 
contents  of  his  dawk,  or  letter-bag,  torn  in  a  thousand  frag- 
ments.— MS.  Journal. 

Note  14,  Page  189. 

"  An  exiled  father  to  be  freed" — 

The  ex-Ameer  Dost  Mahommed  Khan  was  a  state-prisoner 
at  Loodianah  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Cabul  insur- 
rection.— Ibid. 

Note  15,  Page  189, 

"  Clutch' d  his  quick  hand  the  Affghan  knife" — 

The  Affghan  knife  is  a  most  formidable  weapon.  It  is 
usually  two  feet  long,  thicker,  broader,  and  stronger  than  a 
sword,  and  sharp  as  a  razor. — Ibid. 

Note  16,  Page  190. 

"  Where'er  the  Prophet's  flag  of  green" — 

Whenever  the  green  flag  of  the  Prophet  is  displayed,  it  is 
a  certain  sign  that  the  coming  conflict  is  considered  to  be 
fought  from  motives  of  religious  fanaticism,  and  hence 
"h.  I'outrancc." — Ibid. 
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Note  17,  Page  191. 

"Grim  Runjeet's  cohorts  at  Jumrood" — 

Jumrood  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  Dost  Ma- 
hommed  and  the  forces  of  Runjeet  Sing,  in  1837-  It  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
"Durwasee  Khyberee,"  or  "the  gates  of  the  Khyber." — MS. 
Journal. 

Note  18,  Page  191. 

"  The  flower  of  Punjaub  chivalry" — 

It  is  said,  that  the  very  flower  of  the  Seik  army  were 
engaged  at  Jumrood,  and  were  beaten  mainly  through  the 
gallant  conduct  of  the  Affghan  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  Shumshoodeen  Khan,  the  nephew  of  Dost  Mahommed, 
and  the  Dost's  favourite  son,  Mahommed  Ackbar,  both  of 
whom  behaved  in  the  most  intrepid  manner,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  leading  the  charge  of  cavalry,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  During  General  Nott's  advance 
upon  Cabul,  in  184*2,  Shumshoodeen  Khan  commanded  in 
the  cavalry  affair  at  Oba,  on  the  ^28th  of  August,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  battle  of  Goaine,  which  we  fought  two  days 
after,  and  in  which  he  was  most  signally  defeated.  He  was 
the  chief  who  so  desperately  wounded  Capt.  T.  Mackenzie,  of 
the  3rd  Bombay  Cavalry,  in  the  affair  at  Oba,  that  gallant 
young  ofhcer  having  previously  cut  down  several  of  the  enemy 
before  he  was  disabled.  How  he  escaped  the  fate  of  poor 
Reeves  and  Bury,  being  surrounded  by  the  Affghan  swords- 
men in  great  numbers  at  the  time  he  was  so  dangerously 
wounded,  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  whole  force. — Ibid. 

Note  19,  Page  191. 

"  And  Sirdar  Hurry  Sing  was  slain" — 

Hurry  Sing  was  one  of  Piunjeet  Sing's  best  and  most 
experienced  generals.  He  was  slain  very  early  in  the  action  ; 
which  unfortunate  event  so  disheartened  the  troops,  that  the 
Affghans  gained  a  somewhat  easy  victory.  The  loss  of  the 
Seiks  was  said  to  have  been  enormous.  The  Affghans  had 
many  old  scores  to  rub  off,  and  they  took  full  advantage  of 
the  occasion.  The  fight  of  Jumrood  was  one  of  the  very  few 
successful  battles  which  they  had  ever  gained  over  the  Seiks.— 
Ibid. 
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Note  20,  Page  192. 

"  First  flesh'd  my  maiden  scimetar" — 

The  battle  of  Jumrood  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  in 
which  Mahommed  Ackbar  had  been  engaged ;  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  he  gave  ample  and  brilliant  promise  of 
better  things  for  the  future,  by  his  bravery  on  this  occasion. — 
MS.  Journal. 

Note  21,  Page  194. 

*'  Like  chaff  before  the  fierce  simoon" — 

The  simoon,  or  hot-blast  of  the  desert — a  sort  of  elder- 
brother  to  the  "  sirocco." — Ibid. 

Note  23,  Page  194. 

"  By  holy  MooUah,  spurn'd,  revil'd" — 

This  is,  perhaps,  more  suppositious  than  otherwise,  arising 
out  of  the  antagonism  of  the  Christian  and  Mussulman  creeds. 
Our  soldiery  were  in  the  last  degree  inimical  to  the  Moollahs, 
who  are  generally  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  every  disturbance 
or  conspiracy.  At  IstaliflF,  a  whole  troop  of  them  were  shot, 
and  precipitated  into  their  holy  tank,  during  the  assault  on 
that  place. — J  bid. 

Note  23,  Page  194. 

"  Where  houri's  smile,  and  houri's  lip" — 

The  houris  are  the  supposed  denizens  of  the  Mahommedan 
paradise,  in  whose  society  all  true  believers,  especially  those 
who  fall  in  battle,  fighting  for  the  faith,  are  permitted  to  enjoy 
a  state  of  everlasting  felicity. — Ibid. 

Note  24,  Page  145.      /f  3" 

"  Hamlet  and  Killah — vine-clad  dale" — 

Whenever  a  religious  war  is  proclaimed,  the  nagura  is 
ordered  to  be  beaten  throughout  the  whole  country  to  call  the 
people  together — the  male  portion  of  the  population  behig  all 
soldiers  in  heart,  and  possessed  of  every  species  of  warlike 
weapon.     Even  in  the  most  remote  hamlets,  each  man  is  a 
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little  Abdalonimus  in  his  own  way,  though  always  rather  more 
expert  in  the  use  of  his  matchlock  and  sword,  perhaps,  than 
in  handling  any  implement  of  husbandry, — MS.  Journal. 


Note  25,  Page  195. 
"  Proclaims  Sehr's  matin  hour  is  come" — 

"  Sehr,"  the  hour  at  which  the  King's  drums  begin  to  beat 
for  the  first  time — a  little  before  day-break. — Ibid. 

Note  26,  Page  196. 
"  Retainer  am  I  of  the  Ghilyze  chief" — 

Mahommed  Shah  Khan  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Ghilzye  tribes,  which  are  very  numerous  and  powerful,  occu- 
pying the  country  between  Ghuznee  and  Candahar.  The 
Ghilzye  chiefs  were  at  all  times  more  or  less  refractory  and 
disaffected  in  proportion  to  the  manner  in  which  their  privi- 
leges were  acknowledged  or  restricted  by  the  existing  govern- 
ments. They  are,  in  common  with  the  whole  race  of 
Affghans,  proverbially  treacherous  ;  and  under  the  leadership 
of  Mohammed  Shah  Khan,  became  the  most  formidable, 
implacable,  and  enterprising  enemies  the  British  had  to 
contend  against. — Ibid. 

"  But  tliough  the  two  above-named  chiefs  (Ameenoollah 
Khan  and  Abdoollah  Khan)  took  a  leading  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
deep  offence  given  to  the  Ghilzyes  by  the  ill-advised  reduction 
of  their  annual  stipends — a  measure  which  had  been  forced 
upon  Sir  William  Macnaghten  by  Lord  Auckland.  This  they 
considered,  and  with  some  show  of  justice,  as  a  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  our  Government ;  at  all  events,  that  was  surely 
a  mistaken  economy  which  raised  into  hostility  men  whose 
determined  spirit  under  a  sense  of  wrong  the  following 
anecdote  may  illustrate.  When  oppressed  by  Nadir  Shah, 
the  Ghilzye  tribes,  rather  than  succumb  to  the  tyrant's  will, 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains  amidst  the  snow,  where,  with 
their  families,  they  fed  for  months  on  roots  alone  ;  of  these 
they  sent  a  handful  to  Nadir,  with  the  message,  that  so  long 
as  such  roots  could  be  procured  they  would  continue  to  re- 
sist his  tyranny.  Such  were  many  of  the  men  now  leagued 
together  by  one  common  feeling  of  hatred  against  us." — Eyre's 
Journal. 
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Note  27,  Page  196. 

"He  slipperless  stands  at  the  chamber  door" — 

Throughout  the  East  no  menial  dare  enter  the  presence  of 
his  master  or  a  superior  without  first  taking  off  his  slippers. — 
MS.  Journal. 

Note  28,  Page  196. 

"  '  Beh  chushm  ! '  the  rumour  broadly  goes  " — 

This  Persian  asseveration  means  literally,  "  on  my  eyes  be 
it," — Ibid. 

Note  29,  Page  197- 
"  Prince  Futteh  Jung,  led  stoutly  on  " — 

"  The  King,  who  was  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  being  somewhat 
startled  by  the  increasing  number  of  the  rioters,  although  not 
at  the  time  aware,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  the  assassination 
of  Sir  A,  Burnes,  despatched  one  of  his  sons  with  a  number 
of  his  immediate  Affghan  retainers,  and  that  corps  of  Hindoo- 
stances,  commonly  called  Campbell's  regiment,  with  two  guns 
to  restore  order.  No  support,  however,  was  rendered  to 
these  by  our  troops,  whose  leaders  appeared  so  thunderstruck 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  outbreak,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
adopting  the  most  puerile  defensive  measures." — Eyre's 
Journal. 

Note  30,  Page  197- 
"Instant,  in  every  part,  bombard" — 

"  Brigadier  Shelton  was  ordered  to  maintain  a  sharp  fire 
upon  the  city  from  the  howitzers  and  guns,  and  to  endeavour 
to  fire  the  houses  by  means  of  shells  and  carcasses  from  the 
two  mortars." — Eyres  Journal. 

"  All  this  time  a  cannonade  was  daily  kept  up  on  the  town 
by  Captain  Nicholl,  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  in  the  Bala  Hissar  ; 
but,  though  considerable  damage  was  thereby  done,  and  many 
of  the  enemy  killed,  it  required  a  much  more  powerful  bat- 
tery than  we  possessed  to  ruin  a  place  of  such  extent." — Ibid. 

Note  31,  Page  197- 
"  Hath  sliattering  rent  the  chamber  wall" — 
"When  Shah  Shooja  ordered  the  bombardment  to  commence, 
he  gave  special  directions  that   the  houses  of  the  rebel  chiefs 
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should  be  particularly  marked  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  one  of  the 
shells  actually  penetrated  the  walls  of  a  house  in  which 
several  chiefs  had  assembled  to  deliberate,  but  without  doing 
any  mischief  to  the  conspirators. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  32,  Page  199-  ** 

"  Vain  thy  valour  Prince  Futteh  Jung" — 

"  Even  Sir  William  Macnaghten  seemed,  from  a  note  re- 
ceived at  this  time  from  him  by  Captain  Trevor,  to  apprehend 
little  danger,  as  he  therein  expressed  his  perfect  confidence  as 
to  the  speedy  and  complete  success  of  Campbell's  Hindos- 
tanees  in  putting  an  end  to  the  disturbance.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case ;  for  tlie  enemy,  encouraged  by  our  inac- 
tion, increased  rapidly  in  spirit  and  numbers,  and  drove  back 
the  King's  guard  with  great  slaughter,  the  guns  being  with 
difficulty  saved." — Eyres  Journal. 

Note  33,  Page  200. 

"  The  unmeasur'd  guilt  of  their  ruler's  treason" — 

The  already  excited  feelings  of  the  rebels  became  doubly 
exasperated  by  the  fact  of  Shah  Shooja  having  directed  the 
city  to  be  bombarded.  This  measure  alone  is  supposed  to 
have  enlisted  against  him  thousands,  who  had  hitherto  vacil- 
lated in  their  choice  between  the  two  contending  parties. — 
MS.  Journal. 


Note  34,  Page  200. . 

"  Britain  !  thy  banner  no  longer  waves" — 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  Bala  Hissar  by  the  British 
troops,  the  loss  of  the  Commissariat  Fort,  and  the  shameful 
abandonment  of  the  Yaghee,  or  Mahommed  Shireef 's  Fort, 
the  Cabul  force  were  literally  besieged  and  cooped  up  in  the 
cantonments,  the  only  stronghold  left  to  them. — Ibid. 

Note  35,  Page  200. 
"  Stores  of  ottah  and  grain  are  lost" — 

The  Commissariat  Fort  contained  large  supplies  of  wheat 
and  "  ottah,"  or  flour. 

"  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  our  feeble  and  ineffectual  de- 
fence of  this  fort,  and  the  valuable  booty  it  yielded,  was  the 
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first/atal  blow  to  our  supremacy  at  Cabul,  and  at  once  de- 
termined those  chiefs — and  more  particularly  the  Kuzzil- 
bashes,  who  had  hitherto  remained  neutral,  to  join  in  the 
general  combination  to  drive  us  from  the  country." — Eyres 
Journal. 

"  Our  chief  cause  of  anxiety  now  was  the  empty  state  of 
our  granary.  Even  with  high  bribes  and  liberal  payment, 
the  Envoy  could  only  procure  a  scanty  supply,  insufficient  for 
daily  consumption." — Ibid. 

Note  36,  Page  201. 

"  And  beards,  with  taunts,  o'er  thy  tarnish'd  fame" — 

The  insolence  and  audacity  of  the  Ghazees  became  so  great, 
that  they  frequently  approached  close  to  the  walls,  for  the 
purpose  of  pouring  out  all  imaginable  insxilts  and  invectives 
against  the  British  and  their  religion. 

Note  37,  Page  201. 

"  In  the  storm  of  Shireef  Mohammed's  Fort" — 

"  A  storming  company,  composed  of  three  companies,  viz  : 
one  company  H.M.  44th,  under  Ensign  Raban — one  company 
5th  N.I.,  under  Lieut.  Deas — one  company  37th  N.I.,  under 
Lieut.  Steer,  the  whole  commanded  by  Major  Grifliths, 
speedily  carried  the  place.  Poor  Raban  was  shot  through 
the  heart  when  conspicuously  waving  a  flag  on  the  summit  of 
the  breach." — Eyre's  Journal. 

Note  38,  Page  201. 
"To  the  murd'rous  bands  of  the  Yaghee  host" — 

The  term  "Yaghee"  means  literally  "a  rebel."  The 
storming  of  the  Rickabashee  Fort,  although  eventually  suc- 
cessful, was  at  the  outset  a  most  sanguinary  and  disastrous 
affair. 

"  The  signal,  however,  was  given  for  the  storming  party, 
headed  by  Colonel  Mackerell.  On  nearing  the  wicket,  the 
detachment  encountered  an  excessively  sharp  fire  from  the 
walls,  and  a  small  passage,  through  which  they  endeavoured 
to  rush  in,  merely  served  to  expose  the  bravest  to  almost 
certain  death  from  the  hot  fire  of  the  defenders.  Colonel 
Mackerell,  however,  and  Lieutenant  Bird,  of  the  Shah's  6th 
Infantry,  accompanied  by  a  handful  of  Europeans  and  a  few 
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Sepoys,  forced  their  way  in  ;  Captain  Westmacott,  of  the 
37th,  being  shot  down  outside,  and  Captain  M'Crac  sabred 
in  the  entrance.  *  *  *  ^  third  time  did  the  Brigadier 
(Colonel  Shelton,  44th)  bring  on  his  men  to  the  assault, 
which  now  proved  successful.  We  became  masters  of  the 
fort.  But  what,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  passing  inside 
the  fort,  where,  it  will  be  remembered,  several  of  our  brave 
brethren  had  been  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  lion's  den  ? 

"  On  the  first  retreat  of  our  men,  Lieut.  Bird,  with  Colonel 
Mackerell  and  several  Europeans,  had  hastily  shut  the   gate 
by  which  the  garrison  had  for  the  most  part  evacuated  the 
place,  securing  the  chain  with  a  bayonet :   the  repulse,  out- 
side, however,  encouraged  the  enemy  to  return  in  great  num- 
bers ;    and  it  being  impossible  to  remain  near  the  gate  on 
account  of  the  hot  fire  poured  in  through  the  crevices,  our 
few  heroes  speedily  had  the  mortification  to  see  their  foes  not 
only  re-entering  the  wicket,  but  having  drawn  the  bayonet, 
rush  in  with  loud  shouts  through  the  now  re-opened   gate. 
Poor  Mackerell,  having  fallen,  was  literally  hacked  to  pieces, 
although  still  alive  at  the  termination  of  the  contest.     Lieut. 
Bird,  with  two  Sepoys,  retreated  into  a  stable,  the   door  of 
which  they  closed ;  all  the  rest  of  the  men,  endeavouring  to 
escape  through  the  wicket,  were  met  and  slaughtered.     Bird's 
place  of  concealment   at  first,  in  the  confusion,  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  temporarily  triumphant  Affghans  ;   at  last 
it  was   discovered,   and  an  attack   commenced  at  the   door. 
This,  being  barricaded  with  logs  of  wood,  and  whatever  else 
the  tenants   of  the  stable  could  find,  resisted  their  efforts, 
while  Bird  and  his   now  solitary  companion,  a  Sepoy  of  the 
37th  N.I.  (the  other  having  been  struck  down),  maintained  as 
hot  a  fire  as  they  could,  each  shot  taking   deadly  effect,  from 
the  proximity  of  the  party  engaged.     The  fall  of  their  com- 
panions deterred  the  mass  of  the  assailants  from  a  simulta- 
neous rush,  which  must  have  succeeded  ;  and  thus  that  truly 
chivalrous,  high-minded,  and  amiable  young  gentleman,  whose 
subsequent  fate  must  be  ranked  among  the  mysterious  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  which  we  cannot  for  the  present 
fathom,  stood  at  bay  with  his  equally  brave  comrade  for  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  having  only  five  cartridges 
left,  in  spite  of  having  rifled  the  pouch  of  the  dead  man,  they 
were  rescued  as  related  above.     Our  troops  literally  found  the 
pair  '  grim  and  lonely  there,'  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  enemy 
having  fallen  by  their  unassisted  prowess." — Eyre'.s  Journal. 

Strange  to   say,  poor  Bird,  whom  I  had  known   intimately 
in  Madras  (he   having  belonged  to   the  Madras  Army),  was 
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nearly  the  very  last  man  killed  of  the  whole  Cabul  force.  He 
was  one  of  the  twelve  officers  who  pushed  on  from  Gunda- 
muck  when  the  final  massacre  took  place,  and  endeavoured  to 
reach  Jellallabad. 

Six  of  these  twelve  officers  reached  Futteahbad — five  were 
there  killed,  of  whom  poor  Bird  was  one — the  sixth,  Dr. 
Brydon,  made  good  his  escape,  though  badly  wounded,  and 
was  the  only  man  of  the  whole  force  left  to  tell  the  dreadful 
tale. 

Captain  Wyndham  and  Lieut.  Jenkins,  35th  B.N. I.,  were 
killed  at  Khoord  Cabul  and  Jugdulluck,  when  proceeding 
with  the  force  under  General  Sale  to  Jellallabad. 

Lieut.  King,  H.M.  13th  Light  Infantry,  was  killed  at 
Tazeen,  when  with  the  same  force.  This  noble  young  officer's 
gallantry  had  been  most  conspicuous,  and  his  loss  was  uni- 
versally and  most  deeply  lamented,  for  no  one  could  possibly 
have  been  more  beloved,  or  held  in  higher  estimation  by  his 
brother  officers  and  acquaintances,  for  allthe  qualities  which 
adorn  the  gentleman  and  the  soldier. 

Ensign  Gordon,  37th  N.I.,  was  killed  in  a  gallant  but  in- 
effectual attempt  to  relieve  the  Commissariat  Fort. 

Captains  Swayne  and  Robinson,  H.M.  44th,  were  killed  on 
the  same  day  in  a  subsequent  and  equally  fruitless  attempt  to 
effect  the  same  object. 

Captain  Leighton,  H.M.  44th,  was  killed  at  Tazeen  during 
the  retreat.  His  gallantry  at  Behmaroo  had  been  most  con- 
spicuous.— MS.  Journal. 

Note  40,  Page  215. 

"  Mark  well  yon  sole  artillery  gun" — 

"  Tlie  first  and  perhaps  most  fatal  mistake  of  all  was  the 
taking  out  a  single  rjun.  *  *  *  The  action  of  Behmaroo 
affords  another  convincing  example  of  the  risk  to  which  a 
single  gun  is  exposed,  when  unsupported  by  the  fire  of  a 
second." — Eyres  Journal. 

Note  41,  Page  218. 
"  For  five  long  hours  the  fight  hath  rag'd" — 
The  troops  moved  out  of  cantonments  at  2  a.m.,  on  the 
23rd  November,  1841.  The  action  on  the  hill  of  Behmaroo 
commenced  at  ten  o'clock,  and  continued  with  varied  success 
until  near  evening,  when  our  troops  broke  and  were  pursued 
with  great  slaughter  to  the  very  walls  of  the  cantonments. — 
Ibid. 
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Note  42,  Page  219. 
"The  British  Chief,  irresolute  still"  — 

"  Captain  Mackenzie,  feeling  convinced  that,  from  the 
temper  of  the  troops,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  rectifying 
the  false  position  in  which  the  force  was  placed,  not  only  was 
success  beyond  hope,  but  that  defeat  was  fast  approaching, 
proposed  to  the  Brigadier  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  retreat 
while  it  was  yet  in  his  power  to  do  so  with  comparative  im- 
punity. His  reply  was,  *  Oh,  no  !  we  will  hold  the  hill  some 
time  longer." — Eyres  Journal. 

The  number  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  the  British  troops  on 
this  occasion  was  near  ]  5,000  !  !  ! 

I  must  beg  to  refer  my  readers  to  Lieut.  Eyre's  detailed 
account  of  this  disastrous  aflfair,  and  his  concluding  observa- 
tions. They  are  of  the  highest  possible  interest,  and  truth- 
fully just  in  every  point  of  view. — MS.  Journal. 
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Note  1,  Page  226. 

"  For  many  a  Tajik  matchlock-man" — 

The  Tajiks  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
of  Cabul.  They  are  a  distinct  race,  and  inhabit  the  districts 
to  the  westward  of  Cabul,  They  are  accounted  very  good 
soldiers. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  2,  Page  226. 

"  And  many  a  blade  from  Kohistan" — 

The  Kohistanees  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  bravest  and 
best  troops  throughout  Affghanistan  ;  and  the  taste  of  their 
quahty  which  they  gave  us  at  Istaliff,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
convince  us  of  their  undoubted  claim  to  such  martial  repu- 
tation.— Ibid. 

Note  3,  Page  226. 

"And  many  a  lance  from  Khorassan" — 

The  Khorassanees  are  all  cavaliers,  and  are  generally  armed 
with  a  long  lance  in  addition  to  the  other  weapons  usually 
carried  by  the  Affghan  soldiery. — Ibid. 

Note  4,  Page  227. 

"  'Twas  now,  duenna-like,  to  share" — 

Whenever  I  have  seen  any  of  the  Affghan  ladies  proceeding 
to  the  baths,  which  they  do  generally  twice  a  day,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  11  a.m.,  and  4  and  5  p.m.,  and  which 
are  specially  set  aside  for  the  accommodation  of  the  women, 
they  were  always  accompanied  by  one  or  more  old  women, 
who  appeared  to  have  charge  of  them.  These  old  crones  are 
always  more  or  less  accessible,  and  will  very  rarely  refuse  a 
bribe. — Ibid. 
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Note  5,  Page  227. 

"  On  that  red  field  before"— 

The  Affghans  were  beaten  in  two  rather  smart  actions, 
which  took  place  on  the  6th  and  13th  of  November,  1841. 
On  the  first  occasion,  a  very  gallant  hand-to-hand  encounter 
took  place,  which  ended  in  the  signal  defeat  of  the  AfFghan 
horse.  It  was  in  this  affair  that  Captain  Anderson  personally 
engaged,  and  slew  the  brother-in-law  of  AbdooUah  Khan. — 
MS.  Journal. 

Note  6,  Page  228. 

"  High  Tuckt-i-Shah  to  reach  anon" — 

The  best  view  of  the  country  around  Cabul  is  obtained 
from  the  summit  of  this  hill. — Ibid. 

Note  7,  Page  229. 

"  When  the  typhoon  scours  o'er  the  deep's" — 

"  Typhoon,"  or  "  toufaun,"  is  the  name  given  to  the  tropic 
hurricane. — Ibid. 

Note  8,  Page  230. 
"  And  voice  of  leader,  bugle  given" — 

The  above,  to  the  uninitiated  in  military  matters,  may  appear 
somewhat  ambiguous.  Movements  in  the  field  are,  according 
to  circumstances,  greatly  expedited  by  certain  understood 
sounds  of  the  bugle,  by  which  process  orders  may  be  conveyed 
in  a  few  seconds  to  any  part  of  the  field,  more  especially 
when  troops  are  skirmishing. — Ibid. 

Note  9,  Page  232. 

"  Sudden  the  shubboo-scented  gale" — 

The  shubboo  or  "  nocturnal  odour."  It  is  that  species  of 
the  gilliflower  which  sheds  its  fragrance  after  nightfall.  Hence 
its  Persian  designation. — Ibid. 

Note  10,  Page  232. 
"  Who  fell  in  Behmaroo's  jung" — 

"Jung"  is  the  Persian  word  for  ''battle." 
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Note  1  ] ,  Page  '^38. 
"  Ferozoodcen — Fcrozoodeen  " — 

Ferozoodeen  and  Munsoor — the  two  sons  of  Ameenoollali 
Khan,  who,  with  AbdooUah  Khan's  two  sons,  were  slain  in 
action  either  on,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Behmaroo 
hill.  The  incident  is  authentic,  although  the  names  given 
may  not  be  strictly  so. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  12,  Page  238. 
"  Have  ye  left  me  thus  ?     The  Ghool-fiend's  curse" — 

"The  existence  of  Ghools,  Gins,  or  Genii,  is  universally  be- 
lieved in  Cabul,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  Mahommedan  countries. 
They  can  assume  any  shape,  are  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every 
religious  persuasion,  being  Hindoos,  Mussulmans,  Sunis,  and 
Sheahs.  When  a  birth  takes  place  in  a  Hazareh  family,  food 
is  put  in  a  chamber  apart  for  the  Gins,  who  will  then  protect 
and  take  care  of  the  child,  if  it  be  handsome.  In  spring 
they,  as  well  as  the  fairies,  disport  themselves  in  orchards 
and  flower-gardens  ;  and  in  winter,  being  sensible  of  cold, 
they  are  supposed  to  haunt  old  ruins  and  caves.  If  an  ordi- 
nary person  sees  a  Gin  he  goes  mad ;  but  if  he  be  a  Syud,  or 
descendant  of  the  Prophet,  the  Gin  makes  him  a  salaam  in  an 
attitude  of  supplication,  and  is  bound  to  obey  the  commands 
of  the  holy  man.  The  Aals  form  another  race  of  preter- 
natural beings.  They  are  said  to  resemble  women  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  but  with  long  teeth  and  nails,  and  with 
eyes  that  are  curved  down  the  side  of  their  noses,  and  their 
heels  placed  where  their  toes  ought  to  be.  They  are,  I  sup- 
pose, the  Ghools  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  tales,  as  they 
meet  in  graveyards,  and  feed  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  men 
and  horses. 

"  The  Mussulmans  say  that  earthquakes,  which  are  preva- 
lent throughout  Affghanistan,  are  owing  to  the  disturbance 
made  by  the  soul  of  a  great  man  passing  from  one  place  to 
another." —  Vigne. 

Note  13,  Page  239. 
"  Woe — woe — is  '  husbandless ' ! " 

"The  husbandless"  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Behmaroo." — MS.  Journal. 
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Note  14,  Page  239. 

"Which  the  Khan  AbdooUah  laid"— 

Abdoollah  Khan,  Atchukzye,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
grape  shot,  or  fragment  of  a  shrapnel,  at  Behmaroo,  and  died 
a  few  days  after  from  the  effects  of  the  wound,  aggravated  by 
his  own  violence  of  temper,  and  impatience  of  the  restraint  it 
imposed  on  him. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  15,  Page  240. 

"  'Mid  Kojuck's  hills  and  Pisheen's  vale" — 

The  Kojuck  hills  and  the  pass  of  the  same  name,  lie  be- 
tween Quettah,  in  Shawl,  and  the  Candahar  districts.  This 
most  formidable  pass  was  forced  with  brilliant  success  by  our 
troops  on  two  occasions,  under  Sir  Richard  England,  K.C.B. 
The  valley  of  Pisheen  extends  from  Killah  Abdoollah,  Ab- 
doolah  Khan's  castle  at  the  foot  of  the  Kojuck,  to  the  hills 
and  pass  near  Hykulzye,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.W.  from 
Quettah. — Ibid. 

ote  16,  Page  240. 

'•'  And  hurrying  on  with  instinct  fell" — 

The  vulture's  extraordinary  power  of  scenting  blood  at  an 
immense  distance  from  any  scene  of  slaughter  is  proverbial. 
During  our  hunting  excursions  in  Burmah,  whenever  a  deer 
or  other  animal  was  killed,  great  numbers  of  vultures  might 
be  almost  instantaneously  observed  sailing  through  the  air 
from  the  most  remote  points  of  an  immense  plain,  and  making 
directly  for  the  spot  where  the  bleeding  carcase  lay.  A  few 
minutes  previously  not  a  single  bird  could  be  seen  in  any 
direction. — Ibid. 

Note  17,  Page  245. 

"Thy  favourite  flower  doth  fondly  water" — 

As  already  observed,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  plant 
shrubs  and  flowers  among  the  tombs  and  graves  in  all  Oriental 
burial-grounds,  and  which  are  regularly  visited  and  watered 
with  most  pious  solicitude. — Ibid. 
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Note  18,  Page  ^46. 

"Free  as  the  wild  sheep's  spring  so  late" — 

The  wild-sheep,  or  "  moufflow,"  is  a  remarkably  agile 
animal,  somewhat  resembling  the  antelope  in  make  and 
habits,  though  more  coarse  and  clumsy  in  its  general 
appearance. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  19,  Page  247- 
"  Or  on  the  maidan's  battle  ground" — 
"  Maidan" — literally  "a  plain." 

Note  20,  Page  249. 
"  Convention  with  the  Khans  he  courts" — 

"  A  letter  to  the  address  of  the  Envoy  was  this  day  received 
from  Osman  Khan.  *  *  *  *  On  the  receipt  of  this 
friendly  communication,  the  Envoy  requested  the  general  to 
state  his  opinion  regarding  the  possibility,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  of  retaining  our  position  in  the  cantonments  ;  as  in 
case  of  a  negative  reply,  he  might  be  able  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  existing  rulers  of  the  country." — Eyres 
Journal. 

"  The  Envoy  having  agreed  to  confer  with  them  (the  chiefs), 
on  condition  that  nothing  should  be  proposed  which  it  would 
be  derogatory  in  him  to  consider." — Ibid. 

Note  21,  Page  249- 
"  A  letter  and  the  Envoy's  seal" — 

"  In  a  fatal  hour  he  (Sir  William  Macnaghten)  signed  his 
name  to  a  paper  consenting  to  the  arrangement.  His  doom 
was  sealed.  The  whole  was  a  scheme,  got  up  by  the  chiefs,  to 
te.st  his  sincerity." — Ibid. 

Note  22,  Page  251. 
"  Were  brooked  with  apathy  inane  "— 

"  A  treaty  formed  with  men  famed  for  falsehood  and 
treachery,  and  who  had  already  shown  an  utter  disregard  of 
some  of  its  most  important  stipulations,  could  be  regarded  as 
little  better  than  so  much  waste  paper." — Eyre. 
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Note  23,  Page  253. 
"Guile  drink  they  from  their  mother's  paps  " — 

The  AfFghan  character  is  without  one  individual  redeeming 
feature.     Atkinson  in  his  Preface  has  the  following  : — 

"  Tradition  further  declares,  '  When  Satan  was  ejected,  or 
kicked,  as  they  say,  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  where  he  first 
lived,  he  leaped  over  the  mountains,  and  fell  on  that  spot 
where  Cabul  now  stands  ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  well-known 
proverb,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cabul  are  truly  the  offspring 
of  this  prince  of  darkness.  Those  of  Cabul  do  not  deny  his 
having  been  at  Cabul ;  but  say,  he  had  no  offspring,  was  soon 
conjured  away,  and  withdrew  into  the  district  of  Lamgan  !  " 
— Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  VI.  492. 

Note  24,  Page  253. 
"  The  Envoy's  escort !  where  are  they  ?  " — 

"On  his  leaving  the  gate,  only  sixteen  troopers  of  the 
body-guard  were  in  attendance,  but  the  remainder  shortly 
afterwards  joined,  under  Lieut.  Le  Geyt." — Eyre. 

Note  25,  Page  254. 

"Yet  why  such  martial  state  ?  " — 

"Meanwhile  crowds  of  armed  Affghans  were  observed 
hovering  near  the  cantonment  and  about  Mahommed  Khan's 
fort,  causing  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  all  but  the  Envoy 
himself,  whose  confidence  remained  unshaken." — Ibid. 

Note  26,  Page  254. 
"  Dubious,  upon  the  Envoy's  face  " — 

The  poor  Envoy  seems  never  to  have  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  or  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  uneasiness  as  to  his  per- 
sonal risk.  He,  although  grave,  was  collected  and  determined 
to  the  last. 

Note  27,  Page  256. 
"  '  Begeer — begeer  ' — bind — hence  convey  " — 

"  Suddenly  I  heard  Mahommed  Ackbar  call  out,  '  Begeer  ! 
begeer!  '  (Seize  !  seize!)  and  turning  round,  I  saw  him  grasp 
the  Envoy's  left  hand,  with  an  expression  in  his  face  of  the 
most  diabolical  ferocity." — Captain  Colin  Mackenzie's  Letter. 
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Note  28,  Page  257. 

"  Behold  !  hath  furnish'd  well  my  need  " — 

The  day  previous  to  his  assassination  the  Envoy  had  pur- 
chased a  handsome  brace  of  double-barrelled  pistols,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  Mahommed  Ackbar  ;  and  it  was  with  one  of 
these  very  pistols  that  the  treacherous  monster  shot  him. — 
MS.  Journal. 

Note  29,  Page  257. 


piecemeal  hewn 
At  length  around  'tis  widely  strewn  " — 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  immediately  on  the  Envoy's  being 
shot  down  by  Ackbar  Khan,  the  Ghazees  rushed  upon  him 
and  cut  his  body  to  pieces. 

Note  30,  Page  258. 

"  Ere  twenty  blades  his  life-blood  drank  " — 

"  Captain  Trevor,  who  was  seated  behind  Dost  Mahommed 
Khan,  unhappily  fell  to  the  ground^  and  was  instantly  slain." 
— Eyre. 

Note  31,  Page  25^. 

"  Mackenzie — Lawrence — bruis  d  and  torn  " — 

"  Sir  William  and  his  three  companions  found  themselves 
suddenly  grasped  firmly  by  the  hands  from  behind,  whilst 
their  swords  and  pistols  were  rudely  snatched  away  by  the 
chiefs  and  their  followers.  The  three  officers  were  immedi- 
ately pulled  forcibly  along  and  compelled  to  mount  on  horse- 
back, each  behind  a  Gliilzye  chief,  escorted  by  a  number  of 
armed  retainers,  who  with  difficulty  repelled  the  efforts  of  a 
crowd  of  fanatic  Ghazees,  who,  on  seeing  the  affray,  had 
rushed  to  the  spot,  calling  aloud  for  the  blood  of  the  hated 
infidels,  aiming  at  them  desperate  blows  with  their  long  knives 
and  other  weapons,  and  only  deterred  from  firing  by  fear  of 
killing  a  chief.  Captains  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie  reached 
the  fort  in  safety,  but  the  latter  was  much  bruised  in  various 
parts  of  his  body,  and  both  were  greatly  exhausted  from  the 
excitement  they  had  undergone," — Ibid. 
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Note  32,  Page  259. 

"As  a  sever'd  hand,  in  its  deathful  hue  " — 

"  The  hand  of  some  recent  European  victim  (afterwards 
ascertained  to  be  that  of  the  Envoy  himself)  was  insultingly 
held  up  to  their  view  through  the  window." — Ibid. 

Note  33,    age  259 
"  Lament  o'er  the  doom  of  their  ill-starr'd  chief" — 

"Apprehensions  being  expressed  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  scheme  might  expose  him,  in  case  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  Mahommed  Ackbar,  he  replied, '  Dangerous  it  is  ;  but 
if  it  succeeds,  it  is  worth  all  risks  :  the  rebels  have  not  ful- 
filled even  one  article  of  the  treaty,  and  I  have  no  confidence 
in  them  ;  and  if  by  it  we  can  only  save  our  honour,  all  will 
be  well.  At  any  rate,  I  would  rather  suffer  a  hundred  deaths 
than  live  the  last  six  weeks  over  again.'  " — Eyre. 

"  No  sense  of  personal  danger  could  have  deterred  a  man 
of  Sir  William  Macnaghteu's  truly  chivalrous  and  undaunted 
character  from  the  performance  of  any  duty,  public  or  pri- 
vate. 

"  Would  that  he  had  been  more  alive  to  the  apprehensions 
which  influenced  common  men!  We  might  not  then  have  to 
mourn  over  the  untimely  fate  of  one,  whose  memory  must  be 
ever  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew,  and  were  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  him,  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  termi- 
nation of  his  political  career,  as  that  of  a  good,  and,  in  many 
essential  points,  a  great  man." — Ibid. 

Notes  34  and  35,  Page  260. 

"  Is  o'er  the  towering  SufFaed  Koh — 
****** 
His  throne  of  ice  on  Aman's  sides  " — 

The  Suffaed  Koh,  and  the  Aman  Koh  are  two  lofty  moun- 
tains. The  former  in  the  vicinity  of  Gundamuck,  the  latter 
somewhat  nearer  Cabul. 
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Note  36,  Page  261. 

"  Whose  bleacliing  ossments  shall,  alas  !  " — 

Hideous  indeed  were  the  charnel  sights  which  greeted  our 
eyes  on  all  sides.  For  miles  and  miles  along  our  line  of 
march,  the  road  was  at  times  literally  heaped  with  piles  of  the 
bleaching  skeletons  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  that  dreadful 
massacre. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  37,  Page  262. 
"  The  rampart  sapp'd — hewn  through — cast  down  " — 

"  A  cut  was  made  through  the  eastern  rampart,  to  open  an 
additional  passage  for  the  troops  and  baggage." — Eyre. 

Note  38,  Page  262. 
"  Which  seventeen  thousand  souls  must  tread  " — 

"The  disastrous  retreat  and  utter  destruction  of  a  force 
consisting  of  5000  fighting  men,  and  upwards  of  12,000  camp- 
followers."  — Eyre. 

Notes  39  and  40,  Page  264. 

"  The  eyes  of  quailing  wife  and  child — 
****** 
And  new-born  babe  is  frequent  pressed  " — 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  fearful  position  than  that 
in  which  the  ladies  and  their  children  were  placed.  Their 
sufferings  were  indeed  superhuman.  Many  of  the  ladies  were, 
either  hourly  expecting  to  be  confined,  or  had  been  so  only  a 
few  days  previously  to  their  setting  out  on  that  dismal  and 
disastrous  march. 

Notes  41  and  42,  Page  265. 

"By  Gunga's  stream,  the  dark  Hindoo — 
****** 
Or  sporting  'ncath  the  banyan  trees  " — 

"Gunga"  is  the  native  name  for  the  river  Ganges.  The 
banyan  tree  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  India.  It  grows 
to  an  immense  size,  and,  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
its  branches  droop  and  take  root,  one  single  tree  will  in  course 
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of  time  form  a  complete  grove.  Its  foliage  is  particularly 
dense,  and  affords  abundant  shelter,  either  from  the  fiercest 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.— M-S.  Journal. 

Note  42,  Page  268. 
"  And  which  to  Shooja  Shah  belong  " — 

The  Shah-Bagh,  or  King's  Garden  is  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance outside  of  the  city  wall,  and  stretches  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  line  of  the  Kohistan  road.  It  is  quite  close 
to  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Cantonments. — Ibid. 

Note  43,  Page  279. 
"  Beheld  I  too,  how  spurr'd  and  booted  " — 

"  Of  Mahommed  Ackbar  Khan,  I  have  been  told  from  an 
authentic  source,  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  departure  of  the 
army  from  Cabul,  on  the  sixth  of  January,  he  and  Sultan  Jan 
made  their  appearance  booted  and  spurred  before  the  assembly 
of  chiefs,  and  being  asked  by  Nawaub  Zeman  Shah  where 
they  were  going,  Mahommed  Ackbar  replied, '  I  am  going  to 
slay  the  Feringhee  dogs,  to  be  sure.'  " — Eyre. 

Note  44,  Page  279. 
"  One  Kaffir  dog  alone  shall  shape  " — 

"  Dr.  Brydon  had  reached  Jellallabad  alive,  being  the  only 
officer  who  escaped  out  of  the  whole  army  which  had  left 
Cabul." — Ibid. 

Note  45,  Page  287. 

"  That  bugle  call "— > 

The  "reveille"  is  sounded  just  as  the  first  indications  of 
day  begin  to  appear. — MS.  Journal. 
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Note  1,  Page  294. 
"  Through  the  *  Pass  of  Darkness/  and  deathful  snow  '"— 

The  Tungee  Tareekee,  or  "  the  dark  pass,"  will  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  hereafter. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  2,  Page  295. 

"  Of  the  arousing  morning  gun  " — 
The  morning  gun  is  fired  at  dawn  of  day. 

Note  3,  Page  298. 

"  Gun-carriage — planks. 
All,  all  give  way — the  bridge  breaks  down" — 

"  A  sufficient  number  of  gun-waggons,  and  platform  planks 
were  taken  down  to  the  river  for  the  formation  of  a  tem- 
porary bridge,  and  every  available  camel  and  yaboo  (the 
whole  amounting  to  2000)  was  laden  with  military  stores, 
commissariat  supplies,  and  such  small  proportion  of  camp- 
equipage  as  was  indispensably  necessary  to  shelter  the  troops 
in  a  climate  of  extraordinary  rigour.'' — Eyre. 

"  The  bridge  across  the  river,  being  by  this  time  im- 
practicable, occasioned  additional  delay." — Ibid. 

Note  4,  Page  298. 
"And  still  was  Begram  far  away  " — 

"The  advance  was  delayed  for  upwards  of  an  hour  at  the 
river,  having  found  the  temporary  bridge  incomplete  ;  and  it 
was  noon  ere  the  whole  had  crossed  over — '  It  was  2  a.m.  ere 
the  rear-guard  reached  camp  at  Begram,  a  distance  of  only 
five  miles.'  " — Ibid. 
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Note  5,  Page  301. 

"  Nor  treasures  in  their  amplest  store  " — 

"  The  public  treasure,  with  all  the   remaining  baggage,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy." — Eyre. 

Note  6,  Page  301. 
"  And  Bootkhak's  rugged  slopes  may  boast  " — 
"There,  again,  the  confusion  soon  became  indescribable. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  an  immense  multitude  of  from  14,000  to 
16,000  men,  with  several  hundred  cavalry  horses  and  baggage 
cattle,  were  closely  jammed  together  in  one  monstrous,  un- 
manageble,  jumbling  mass.  Night  again  closed  over  us,  with 
its  attendant  train  of  horrors  — starvation,  cold,  exhaustion, 
death."— /^-irf. 

Note  7,  Page  302. 

"  Khoord-Cabul's  fell  and  hungry  jaw  " — 

"  This  truly  formidable  defile  is  about  five  miles  from  end 
to  end,  and  is  shut  in  on  either  hand  by  a  line  of  lofty  hills, 
between  whose  precipitous  sides,  the  sun  at  this  season  could 
dart  but  a  momentary  ray." — Ibid. 


Note  8,  Page  303. 

"They  vaster,  more  sublime  appear  "  — 

I  have  often  remarked  this  peculiarity  in  the  aspect  of 
mountains  during  frosty  weather.  Elphinstone  also  mentions 
it  in  reference  to  the  Suliman  range. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  9,  Page  304. 
"  Now  crowded  every  narrow  ledge  "  — 
"  As  we  proceeded  onwards,  the  defile  gradually  narrowed, 
and  the  Ghilzyes  were  observed  hastening  to  crown  the  heights 
in  considerable  force. — Eyre. 

Note  10,  Page  307. 

"While  each  far-seeing  marksman's  eye  " — 

"  Onward  moved  the  crowd   into   the   thickest  of  the  fire, 
and  fearful  was  the  slaughter  that  ensued."— /Z»/rf 

"  Several  of  the  ladies,  who  seeing  their  only  chance  was  to 
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keep  themselves  in  rapid  motion,  galloped  forward  at  the 
head  of  all,  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  enemy's  bullets  which 
whizzed  in  hundreds  about  their  ears,  until  they  were  fairly 
out  of  the  pass.  Providentially  the  whole  escaped,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lady  Sale,  who  received  a  slight  wound  in 
the  arm." — Eyre. 

Note  11,  Page  308. 

"Through  the  ting'd  stream  which  crisping  plashes  "  — 

"  Down  the  centre  dashed  a  mountain  torrent.  This 
stream  we  had  to  cross  and  recross  about  eight-and-twenty 
times." — Ibid. 

Note  12,  Page  310. 

"  In  every  narrow,  creviced  nook." 

Every  inequality  of  the  ground — every  crevice  and  small 
cave  among  the  rocks,  were  literally  crammed  with  skeletons 
huddled  together  in  all  imaginable  postures  and  groupings. — 
MS.  Journal. 

Note  13,  Page  311. 

"  Were  view'd  on  Bootkhak's  deathful  plain." 

"  Numbers  fell  from  wounds,  and  still  greater  numbers 
from  mere  bodily  weakness  produced  by  cold,  fasting,  and 
fatigue." — Eyre. 

Note  14,  Page  312. 

"  Khoord-Cabul's  dread  encamping  ground  " — 

"  On  the  force  reaching  Khoord-Cabul,  snow  began  to  fall, 
and  continued  till  morning.  *  *  *  An  immense  number 
of  poor  wounded  wretches  wandered  about  the  camp  destitute 
of  shelter,  and  perished  during  the  night.  Groans  of  misery 
and  distress  as.sailcd  the  ear  from  all  quarters.  We  had 
ascended  to  a  still  colder  climate  than  we  had  left  behind,  and 
were  without  tents,  fuel,  or  food  :  the  snow  was  the  only  bed 
for  all,  and  of  many,  ere  morning,  it  proved  the  winding-sheet. 
It  is  only  marvellous  that  any  should  have  survived  that  fear- 
ful night  !  " — Ibid. 
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Note  15,  Page  313. 

"Marks  out  each  foeman's  eyrie  station  " — 

During  General  Nott's  advance  upon  Cabul,  and  the  sub- 
sequent descent  of  the  Khoord- Cabul  and  Khyber  Passes,  we 
were  annoyed  every  night  regularly,  by  the  AfFghans  firing 
into  our  camp  from  the  neighbouring  heights — our  encamping 
ground  being  almost  invariably  within  range  of  the  Affghan 
jezail.  It  was,  at  times,  rather  a  picturesque  sight  to  behold 
the  entire  side  of  a  hill  illuminated  by  the  constant  succession 
of  the  matchlock -flashes. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  16,  Page  317. 
"  As  peals  the  bagpipe  from  the  hill  " — 

The  bagpipe,  out  of  Scotland,  is  rather  an  unpopular  in- 
strument, than  otherwise,  and  assuredly,  not  in  the  least 
degree  fitted  for  the  concert-room.  Nevertheless  its  note 
among  the  hills,  on  a  quiet  summer  evening,  must  be  heard  to 
be  enjoyed  and  appreciated,  and  when  once  heard,  will 
scarcely  ever  be  forgotten,  and  most  certainly  never  be  re- 
probated.— Ibid. 

Note  17,  Page  320. 

V     "  An  AfFghan  posteen's  shielding  warm  " — 

The  posteen  is  a  long  capacious  cloak,  made  of  the  fleeces 
of  the  doombah  sheep,  and  most  comfortable  garments  they 
are. — Ibid. 

Note  18,  Page  324. 

"  In  treaty  with  the  AfFghan  chief" — 

"  Towards  noon,  Captain  Skinner  arrived  in  camp  with  a 
proposition  from  Mahommed  Akbar,  that  all  the  widowed 
ladies  and  married  families,  whose  destitute  situation  in  camp 
rendered  them  objects  of  universal  pity  and  sympathy,  should 
at  once  be  made  over  to  his  protection,  to  preserve  them  from 
further  hardships  and  dangers." — Eyre. 

Note  19,  Page  325. 

"  The  ladies  and  their  infant  brood  " — 

"  Captain   Anderson's    eldest    girl,   and    Captain    Boyd's 
youngest  boy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  AfFghans." — Ibid. 
"  Up  to  this  time  scarcely  one  of  the  ladies  had  tasted  a 
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meal  since  leaving  Cabul.  Some  had  infants  a  few  days  old 
at  the  breast,  and  were  unable  to  stand  without  assistance. 
Others  were  so  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  that  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  walk  across  a  drawing-room  would  have 
been  an  exertion ;  yet  these  helpless  women,  with  their  young 
families,  had  already  been  obliged  to  rough  it  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  and  on  the  tops  of  baggage  yahoos  :  those  who  had 
a  horse  to  ride,  or  were  capable  of  sitting  on  one,  were  con- 
sidered fortunate  indeed.  Most  had  been  without  shelter 
since  quitting  the  Cantonments — their  servants  had  nearly  all 
deserted  or  been  killed — and,  with  the  exception  of  Lady 
Macnaghten  and  Mrs.  Trevor,  they  had  lost  all  their  baggage, 
having  nothing  in  the  world  left  but  the  clothes  on  their 
backs  ;  those,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  invalids,  consisted  of 
night  dresses,  in  which  they  had  started  from  Cabul  in  their 
litters.  Under  such  circumstances  a  few  more  hours  would 
probably  have  seen  some  of  them  stiffening  corses.  The  oflFer 
of  Mahommed  Akbar  was  consequently  their  only  chance  of 
preservation.  The  husbands,  better  clothed  and  hardy,  would 
have  infinitely  preferred  taking  their  chance  with  the  troops  ; 
but  where  is  the  man  who  would  prefer  his  own  safety,  when 
he  thought  he  could  by  his  presence  assist  and  console  those 
near  and  dear  to  him. 

"  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that,  from  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced, the  General's  proposal  should  have  met  with 
little  opposition,  although  it  was  a  matter  of  serious  doubt 
whether  the  whole  were  not  rushing  into  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  by  placing  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  man,  who  had 
so  lately  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  British  Envoy, 
whom  he  had  lured  to  destruction  by  similar  professions  of 
peace  and  good-will." — Eyre. 

Even  before  the  commencement  of  the  retreat  the  position 
of  the  married  families  must  have  been  anything  but  enviable. 
Eyre  further  says,  "  Four  married  hostages,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  being  required  by  the  chiefs,  a  circular  was  sent 
round,  to  ascertain  if  that  number  would  volunteer  to  remain, 
a  salary  of  2000  rupees  per  month  being  guaranteed  to  each, 
as  an  inducement. 

"  Such,  however,  was  the  horror  entertained  of  AfFghan 
treachery  since  the  late  tragical  occurrence  (the  Envoy's 
murder),  that  some  officers  went  so  far  as  to  say  they  would 
sooner  shoot  their  wives  at  once,  than  commit  them  to  the 
charge  of  men,  who  had  proved  themselves  devoid  of  common 
honour  and  humanity." 

The  escape  of  poor  Mrs.  Mainwaring  and  her  child  were 
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perfectly  miraculous,  she  having  had  to  proceed  on  foot 
through  all  the  horrors  of  the  massacre  at  Tungee  Tareekee — 
perfectly  unassisted,  and  carrying  all  the  while  her  babe,  then 
only  a  few  days  old. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  20,  Page  329. 
"  Snow-blindness  and  its  scorching  pain  " — 

"  The  promises  of  Mahommed  Ackbar  to  provide  food  and 
fuel  were  unfulfilled,  and  another  night  of  starvation  and  cold 
consigned  more  victims  to  a  miserable  death." — Eyre. 

"  All  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  effects  of  frost  in  their 
hands  and  feet ;  few  were  able  even  to  hold  a  musket,  much 
less  pull  a  trigger  ;  in  fact,  the  prolonged  delay  in  the  snow 
had  paralysed  the  mental  and  bodily  powers  of  the  strongest 
men,  rendering  them  incapable  of  any  useful  exertion.  Hope 
seemed  to  have  died  in  every  breast.  The  wildness  of 
terror  was  exhibited  in  every  countenance." — Ibid. 

Note  21,  Page  328. 

"  'Mid  ice-fring'd  rock,  and  channell'd  snow  " — 

"  Down  the  centre  dashed  a  mountain  torrent,  whose  im- 
petuous course  the  frost  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest,  though 
it  succeeded  in  lining  the  edges  with  thick  layers  of  ice,  over 
which  the  snow  lay  consolidated  in  slippery  masses." — Ibid. 

Note  22,  Page  330. 

"  Hundreds  of  sungahs  darkly  crown  " — 

Sungahs  are  the  breast  works,  from  behind  which  the 
Affghans  take  a  deadly  and  effective  aim.  They  are  easily 
constructed  in  a  very  few  minutes,  by  heaping  together  such 
loose  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks  as  may  be  nearest  at 
hand. — MS.  Journal. 

Note  23,  Page  330. 

"  And  Tungee  Tareekee's  narrow  way  " — 

"  A  narrow  gorge  between  the  precipitous  spurs  of  two 
hills,  through  which  flowed  a  small  stream.  Towards  this 
point  numbers  of  Affghan  foot  had  been  observed  hurry- 
ing. *  *  *  No  sooner  did  the  advance  approach  within 
shot  than  the  enemy,  securely  perched  on  their  post  of  van- 
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tage,  commenced  the  attack,  pouring  a  destructive  fire  upon 
the  crowded  column,  as  it  slowly  drew  nigh  to  the  fatal  spot. 
Fresh  numbers  fell  at  every  volley,  and  the  gorge  was  soon 
choked  with  the  dead  and  dying  :  the  unfortunate  Sepoys, 
seeing  no  means  of  escape,  and  driven  to  utter  desperation, 
cast  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements — and  fled  for  their 
lives.  The  AfFghans  now  rushed  down  upon  their  helpless 
and  unresisting  victims  sword  in  hand,  and  a  general  massacre 
took  place." — Eyre. 

Note  24,  Page  332. 

"Each  frame — hands — feet — putrescent,  black" — 

The  frost  had  so  effected  the  Sepoys  and  followers,  that 
hundreds  of  them  were  to  be  seen  toiling  along  the  road 
in  the  most  dreadful  state  of  agony  and  mutilation — the 
hands  and  feet  of  many  having  literally  rotted  and  fallen  off. 

Note  25,  Page  333. 

"  To  Kubbur-i- Jubbar  thence,  their  way  " — 

"  Meanwhlie  the  advance  after  pushing  through  the  Tungee 
with  great  loss,  had  reached  Kubbur-i-Jubbar,  about  five 
miles  ahead,  without  more  opposition." — Ibid. 

Note  26,  Pages  333  and  334. 
"The  dread  Huft-Kotul  lies  before. 

y^  yp.  ^  ^  •'t'  'f- 

Amid  the  valley  of  Tazeen  " — 

"About  five  more  miles  led  down  the  steep  descents  of 
the  Huft-Kotul,  into  a  narrow  defile,  or  confined  bed  of  a 
mountain  stream.  *  *  *  a  ghastly  sight  here  met  the 
eye,  the  ground  being  strewn  with  bodies.  *  *  *  The 
diminished  remnant  reached  the  encamping  ground  in  the 
Tazeen  valley  at  about  four  p.m." — Ibid. 

Note  27,  Page  335. 

"  And  Barik-^b's  dark  ambush  lay  " — 

"  At  Barik-ib  a  heavy  fire  was  encountered  from  some 
caves  near  the  road-side." — Ibid. 
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Note  28,  Page  335. 

"  The  slopes  and  steeps  of  Kuttur-Sung  " — 

""  Kuttur-Sung,  where  the  advance  arrived  at  dawn  of 
day." — Eyre. 

Note  29,  Page  335. 

"  Oh  !  that  Jellallabad  were  near" — 

"  From  Kuttur-Sung  to  JugduUuck  it  was  one  continued 
continued  conflict,  the  distance  being  ten  miles.  Brigadier 
Shelton,  with  his  brave  little  band  in  the  rear,  holding  over- 
whelming numbers  in  check,  and  literally  performing  wonders. 
About  3  P.M.,  the  advance  reached  JugduUuck." — Ibid. 

Notes  30  and  31,  Pages  335  and  336. 

"  Now  hostages  are  once  more  claim'd — 

*  *  *         *         ^         * 

And  his  barbarian  chivalry" — 

"  Captain  Skinner  returned  from  his  interview  with  Ma- 
hommed  Ackbar,  bringing  a  message  to  the  General  from  that 
chief,  who  requested  his  presence  at  a  conference,  and 
demanded  Brigadier  Shelton  and  Captain  Johnson  as  hostages 
for  the  evacuation  of  Jellallabad." — Ibid. 

Note  32,  Page  336. 
"  Which  fell  around  an  honour'd  name" — 

"  The  conduct  of  Brigadier  Shelton  was  very  generally 
found  fault  with,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fight  at  Behmaroo. 
He  was  a  very  old  Peninsular  officer,  and  lost  an  arm  at 
Salamanca.  He  was,  most  undoubtedly,  an  officer  of  long 
experience  and  most  undaunted  courage,  and  though  some- 
what abroad  in  his  judgment  and  tactics  on  the  Behmaroo 
Hill,  his  subsequent  heroism  during  the  advance  to  JugduUuck, 
was  amply  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  partial  slur,  which  his 
reputation  as  a  military  commander  had  previously  incurred. 
—Ibid. 

Note  33,  Page  336. 
"  Thain — Macartney — Bygrave — Wade  " — 

"  Sally  after  sally  was  made  by  the  Europeans,  bravely  led 
on  by  Major  Thain,  Captain  Bygrave,  and  Lieutenants  Wade 
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and  Macartney ;  bnt  again  and  again  the  enemy  returned  to 
worry  and  destroy." — Eyres  Journal. 

"  Further  progress  was  found  to  be  obstructed  by  two 
strong  barriers  formed  of  branches  of  the  prickly  holly-oak, 
stretching  completely  across  the  defile." — Ibid. 

"  A  terrible  fire  was  now  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and 
a  massacre,  even  worse  than  that  of  Tungee  Tareekee,  com- 
menced, the  AfFghans  rushing  in  furiously  upon  the  pent-up 
crowd  of  troops  aad  followers,  and  committing  wholesale 
slaughter.  A  miserably  small  remnant  managed  to  clear  the 
barriers.  Twelve  officers,  amongst  whom  was  Brigadier  An- 
quetil,  were  killed.  Upwards  of  forty  others  succeeded  in 
pushing  through." — Eyre. 


Note  34,  Page  337. 

"And  Gundamuck  before  them  lay  " — 

"  The  morning  dawned  as  they  approached  Gundamuck, 
revealing  to  the  enemy,  who  had  by  this  time  increased  consi- 
derably in  their  front  and  rear,  the  insignificance  of  their  nu- 
merical strength.  To  avoid  the  vigorous  assaults  that  were 
now  made  by  their  confident  foe,  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  road,  and  take  up  a  defensive  position  on  a  height  to  the 
left  of  it,  where  they  made  a  resolute  stand,  determined  to  sell 
their  lives  at  the  dearest  possible  price.  At  this  time  they 
could  only  muster  about  twenty  muskets,"— /Ate?. 


Note  35,  Page  339. 

"  Up  Gundamuck' s  corse- chequer 'd  steep  " — 

"  The  die  was  now  cast,  and  their  fate  sealed ;  for  the  ene- 
my, taking  up  their  post  on  an  opposite  hill,  marked  off  man 
after  man,  officer  after  officer,  with  unerring  aim.  Parties  of 
Affghans  rushed  up  at  intervals  to  complete  the  work  of  ex- 
termination, but  were  as  often  driven  back  by  the  still  daunt- 
less handful  of  invincibles.  At  length,  nearly  all  being 
wounded  more  or  less,  a  final  onset  of  the  enemy,  sword  in 
hand,  terminated  the  unequal  struggle,  and  completed  the 
dismal  tragedy." — Ibid. 
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Note  36,  Page  340. 

"  Reap'd  on  the  battle-fields  of  yore  " — 

H.M.  44th  Regiment,  which  played  such  a  conspicuous 
part  throughout  the  fatal  retreat,  was  one  of  the  regiments 
present  at  Waterloo,  where  it  behaved  very  well. — MS.  Journal. 

"  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  !  " 

Notes  37,  38,  39,  Page  341. 

"  The  russet  chogah,  flowing  wide. 
May  not  the  broidered  neemchee  hide — 
The  cummerbund  about  him  wound  " — 

The  chogah  is  the  common,  brown  woollen-cloak  worn  by 
the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  AfFghans. 

The  neemchee  is  a  kind  of  pelisse,  made  of  lamb,  or  sheep 
skins,  and  much  resembling  in  shajDC  the  worsted  polka  so 
much  the  rage  at  the  present  moment.  They  are  often  very 
beautifully  embroidered.  The  skin  is  tanned  with  the  juice 
of  the  quince,  or  rind  of  the  pomegranate,  looks  very  well,  and 
is  soft  and  pliant  as  a  kid  glove,  especially  those  worn  by 
females. 

The  cummerbund  is  the  shawl  usually  worn  round  the 
waist,  in  a  succession  of  thick  folds. — Ibid. 

Note  40,  Page  353. 

"The  hideous  Golgotha  around" — 

The  Khoord-Cabul  pass  from  Bootkhak  to  Gundamuck,was 
literally  "a  place  of  skulls" — the  road  being  lined  with  them 
at  every  step.  All  the  skeletons  were  headless — hundreds  of 
them  dreadfully  shattered  ;  in  short,  one  might  easily  have 
imagined  that  he  was  traversing  a  gigantic  and  interminable 
charnel-house. — Ibid. 


END  OF  THE  NOTES. 
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